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PBEFACE 



Clabk's '' Introdaction to Heraldry " has now been in 

existence for upwards of eighty years, and gon^^hrough 

seventeen editions. In presenting the eighteenth 

to the Pablic, it is only necessary to say, that in 

order to secure a continuance of such popularity, the 

book has undergone complete revision; and by the 

omission of some exploded theories, and the correction 

of a few erroneous opinions, been rendered, it is hoped 

a still more trustworthy Hand-book to an Art as useful 

as it is ornamental — to a Science, the real value of 

which is daily becoming more apparent in this age of 

progress and critical inquiry. 

J.B.P 
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^n SntroHuctton to f^ttSiUixn^ 



HEEALDIC devices, truly so called, make their first 
appearance in Europe in the middle of the twelfth 
century; and about one hundred years later we find 
Heraldry has become a science in high repute, without 
our being able to trace its intermediate progress, or 
discover the names of those who first laid down its 
laws, or subsequently promulgated them. The earliest 
Heraldic document, of which even a copy has come 
down to us, is a roll of arms, that is to say, a catalogue 
of the armorial bearings of the King of England, and 
the principal barons, knights, &c., in this country in 
the reign of Henry III., and, from internal evidence, 
supposed to have been originally compiled between the - 
years 1240-1246. This transcript was made by Glover, 
Somerset Herald, in 1586, and is preserved in the 
College of Arms. Other rolls are to be found, both 
there and in the British Museum, of nearly the same 
date, but none earlier, and no work explanatory of the 
science has been yet discovered of a period anterior ta 
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the reign of Edward HI. It is not. therefore, our 
intention to notice any of the various theories, either 
ancient or modem, which have been advanced to 
account for the origin of coat-annour, as they are 
purely speculative — the most rational resting on no 
contemporary authority. We shall confine ourselves to 
the feet that in the reign of Henry HE. armorial 
ensigns had become hereditary, marks of cadency dis* 
tinguished the various members of a family, and the 
majority of the present Heraldic terms were already 
in existence. 

THE USB OV Attttb 

at that period was to distinguish persons and property, 
and record descent and alliance, and no modem in- 
vention has yet been found to supersede it For this 
reason alone, as we have remarked elsewhere, of all 
ancient usages it is one of the least likely to become 
obsolete. Hundreds of persons may be entitled to the 
same initials, may possess precisely the same name; 
but only the members of a particular family can law- 
fully bear certain armorial ensigns, and the various 
branches of that family have their separate differences 
to distinguish one from the other. After the lapse of 
centuries, the date of a building, or the name of its 
founder or ancient possessor, may be ascertained at the 
present day, through the accidental preservation of a 
sculptured coat of arms or heraldic encaustic tile ; and 
the careful study of early rolls of arms, enables us to 
discover matrimonial alliances and family connexions, 
of which no written record has been found, and thereby 
£ot only to complete tlie very imperfect genealogies of 
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Introduction to Heraldry, 3 

many of the bravest and wisest of our English nobility 
and gentry, but also to account for sundry acts, both 
public and private, the motives for which have been 
misunderstood, or altogether unknown to the biographer 
or the historian. 
A few words on 

THE ABUSE 07 ABMS. 

In the middle ages, it began by an unhappy ambition 
in the heralds to exalt their science in the eyes of the 
commonalty ; and a less excusable desire to pander to 
the vanity of those who had inherited ancient armorial 
devices. On charges simple enough at the time they 
were assumed, the most preposterous stories were 
founded. The wildest legends, the most unsupported 
assertions were adopted and exaggerated, if they could 
by any possibility be connected with the arms on thu 
shield, or the badge on the standard, till the characters, 
which were originally so clear that those who ran 
might read, were mystified and misrepresented beyond 
our power to decipher them by the light which has 
been left us. 

With the increase of education, the absurdities be- 
came more and more apparent, and at length the study 
of Heraldry was pretty nearly abandoned as a silly and 
useless pursuit. The critical spirit of archseology has, 
within the last twenty years, done much to correct the 
prejudice ; and the curious and important information to 
be derived from the study of armorial devices is rapidly 
becoming appreciated by even the general public. 

The abuse of arms in modem days is constantly ex- 
hibited in the crests engraved on the plate and seals, 
or st&mped on the note-paper, of thousands of persoiw 
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utterly unentitled, by ancient descent or modem granti 
to such insignia. 

An erroneous impression, carefdlly fostered by cer- 
tain advertising seal-engravers, exists amongst the 
public, that all persons possessing the same name have 
a right to bear the same arms. Mr. Jones considers 
himself justified in bearing the crest of Viscount Eane- 
lagh ; Mr. Brown that of the Marquis of Sligo. Mr. 
Smith appropriates to himself the coat of Lord Car- 
rington, and Mr. Bobinson sees no just cause or im- 
pediment to prevent his displaying that of Earl de 
Grey and Eipon. 

There are instances in which, not content with the 
paternal coat of their noble namesake, persons have also 
assumed the quarterings they have found marshalled 
with it, and we remember having seen a baronet's 
arms appropriated thus wholesale, including the distin- 
guishing mark of his rank, the badge of Ulster ! Surely 
even those who affect the greatest contempt for Heraldry, 
wiU admit that if arms are to be borne at all, it should 
be according to the laws of arms ; and that if the dis- 
play of them be an empty vanity, it is a less creditable 
vanity to parade as our own those which belong of 
right to others. 

The most useful purpose of Heraldry is also defeated 
by this silly practice, as identification of family or 
property is impossible under such circumstances. Nor 
is it scarcely possible for the more scrupulous, who 
design coats or crests for themselves, to avoid inter- 
fering, more or less, with recorded arms, either ancient 
or modem, and thus equally, though more innocently, 
contributing to the confusion. 

Another abuse of arms is the common cust(5m of 
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wiTes haTing their note-paper stamped with the crosta 
appertaining to, or asBomed bj, their husbands. No 
lady is entitled to a crest (see under Crssts), and 
the display of one by a female of any rank is an 
absurdity. 

GLASSES 07 ARMS. 

Arms are usually divided by modem authorities into 
eleven classes. 



1. Aims of Dominion. 

2. Arms of Pretension. 

3. Arms of Oommnnity. 

4. Arms of Assomptiou. 

5. Arms of Patronage. 

6. Arms of Suocesttion. 



7. Arms of Alliance. 

8. Arms of Adoption. 

9. Arms Paternal and Here- 
ditary. 

10. Arms uf Concession. 

11. Canting or Allusive Anna. 



These may fiEbirly be reduced to nine, and even less, 
as we shall show in our description of them. 

ABMS 07 DOMINION 

are those which emperors and kings constantly bear, 
and which, being annexed to their territories, are 
stamped on their coins, and displayed on their colours, 
standards, banners, coaches, seals, &c. 

ABMS OF PRETENSION 

are those of kingdoms, provinces, or territories to which 
a prince or lord pretends to have some claim, and which 
he therefore adds to his own arms, although the land 
be possessed by some other prince or lord. Thus, the 
kings of England quartered the arms of France with 
those of England from the year 1330 (when Edward 
m. laid claim to that kingdom, as son to Isabella, 
sister of Charles the EEandsome, who died without 
e) till the year 1801, although at the latter date aU 
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pretensions to France on the part of England had long 
ceased. On the union of this kingdom with Ireland, 
the arms of France were first omitted, and the ensign 
of Ireland inserted in their stead. In like manner 
Spain quarters the arms of Portugal and Jerusalem; 
and Denmark those of Sweden. 

ABMS Oy OOBmUNITT 

are those of bishoprics, cities, universities, academies, 
societies, companies, and other bodies corporate. 

ASSUMPTIVE ABMS. 

In the days of chivaby, according to Sir John Feme, 
it was considered lawful that the victor, upon making 
captive any gentleman of highor degree than him- 
seK, might assume the shield of arms of his prisoner; 
and the acquiring .of coat-armour by such feats of 
valour was esteemed highly honourable. As this prac- 
tice has long been disused, if indeed it ever existed, 
these so-called arms of assumption may be struck out 
of the list. 

ABMS OF PATBONAGB 

are, in one sense, such as governors of provinces, lords 
of manors, patrons of benefices, add to their family 
arms, as a token of their rights and jurisdiction; in 
another, they are part of the arms of such lords, 
assumed by and added to the paternal arms of persons 
holding lands in fee under them. Thus, as the earls 
of Chester bore garbs, many gentlemen of the county 
bore the same ensign ; and nimierous instances of this 
kind of bearing may still be adduced in England, 
Scotland, and, indeed, ia most parts of Europe. 
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ABMS or SUOCTSSTON 

axe those taken up by such as inherit certain lands» 
manors, dx^ either by will, entail, or donation ; and which 
they bear instead oj^ or quarter with, their own arms. 

ABMS or ALLIANOB 

are snch as, when heiresses marry into &milies, are 
taken up by their issue, to show their descent pater- 
nal and maternal ; and by this means tbe memory of 
many ancient and noble fiEunilies, extinct in the male 
line, is preserved and conveyed to posterity; which 
is one of the principal reasons of marshalling several 
coats, pertaining to distict families in one shield. 

ABMS OF ADOPTION. 

Already described as arms of succession. They are 
called " of adoption " because the last of a family may by 
will adopt a stranger to possess his name, estate, and 
arms, and thereby continue the name and coat of his 
&mily in the world after his decease. The present 
custom for persons adopted, is to apply to the Crown 
for a Eoyal license to empower them to fulfil the will 
of the testator, or to the Parliament for an Act. 

ABMS PATEBNAL AND HEBBDITABT 

are such as are transmitted from the first possessor 
to his son, grandson, great-grandson, <Sbc. In such 
case they are arms of a perfect and complete nobility, 
begun in the grandfather, or great-grandfather (as 
heralds say), growing in the son, complete in the 
grandson, or rather great-grandson; from which rises 
the distinction of gentleman of blood in the grandson, 
and, in the great-grandson, gentleman of ancestry. 
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ARMS OF CONCESSION 



are anginentations granted by the sovereign, of part 
of his ensigns or regalia, to such persons as he pleaseih 
to honour therewith. Henry VIII. honoured the arms 
of Thomas Mdnners (whom he created Earl of Eut- 
land) with an augmentation, on account of his being 
descended from a sister of King Edward IV. His 
paternal arms were, or, two bars azure, a chief gtdes. 
The augmentations were, the chief quarterly, azure and 
gules ; on the first, two fieurs de lis in fess, or ; on the 
second, a lion passant gardant. See Plate XI. n, 3. The 
same monarch also granted, as an augmentation of 
honour, to Lady Jane Seymour, a pile gules, charged with 
three lions passant gardant, or, to be marshalled with 
her paternal coat ; and many similar instances might 
be adduced of our sovereigns giving special proof of 
their favour by granting arms of concession by their 
royal warrant, recorded in .the College of Arms. But 
these augmentations did not always consist of part of 
the royal bearings. Thus, the arms granted in 1692 to 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel were gules, a chevron ermine, in 
chief two crescents argent, in base afleur de lis or; to denote 
three victories gained by him, two over the Tui'ks, and 
one over the French : Lord Heathfield was permitted to 
assimie a fortress, to commemorate his gallant defence 
of Gibraltar. The arms of many other of our heroes, 
naval and military, as Nelson, Collingwood, Wel- 
lington, may also be referred to, as justly bearing these 
augmentations of honour (called by the French heralds 
armes de concession), although we cannot too strongly 
express our disapprobation of the wretched taste and 
unheraldic charaotor of the aogmentatioiiB themaelvos. 
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OANTINO ARMS. 

Canting or alliisiye arms are ooats of arms whoee 
figures allade to the names, professions, &c., of the 
bearer; as a trevet, for Treret; three herringSy for 
Herring; a camels for Camel; three covered cupe, for 
Bntler ; a pine tree, for Pine ; three arches, for Arches , 
three harrows, for Harrow, &c. Such arms have been 
ignorantly described by some writers as of an inferior 
order, whereas there can scarcely be a greater proof of 
their antiquity and highly honourable character. 

We will now proceed to the study of the poinl$ of 
the escutcheon^ metals^ colours, furs, partition lines, ordi- 
naries, charges, and distinctions of houses. 

It is highly necessary, before a person attempt to 
blazon a coat of arms, that he should be well acquainted 
with the terms and rules laid down in the following 
tables, whidi may be acquired by a little practice and 
application. 

THB BSOXJTOHXON. 

The shield or escutcheon (from the Latin word 
scutum, a hide, of which shields are supposed to have 
been originally made,) represents the defensive imple- 
ment of that name used in war, and on which armorial 
ensigns were originally borne. The ground or surfiice 
of it is called the field, and here are depicted the figures 
'.vhich make up the coat of arms. 

The field of the escutcheon is divided into nine 
integral parts, used to mark the position of the bear- 
ings. They are termed the points of the escutcheon, 
and are clearly illustrated in Table I. 

It should be particularly observed, that the side of 
tiie eacatcheon which is opposite to the loft hand of 
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the person looking at it is the deoOer or right side 
of the escutcheon, and that opposite the right hand 
the ginuter or left side. Great care should also be 
taken to understand the points; for the very same 
figures placed diffarently constitute distinct and dif- 
ferent arms. 





TABLE L 






— •— 




I 


»01MT8 OF THB ESCCTUHBON 




ABC 


The dexter. 


D 


The sinister. 


or 




or 


righUcmd 


E 


leftrhand 
side of the 


ddeofthe 




escutcheon. 


P 






I G H I y 

A Dexter chief. 
B Middle chief: 
C Sinister chiet 
D Honour point. 
E Fess point. 
F Nombril point 
G Dexter base. 
H Middle base. 
I Sinister base. 




^o<«.— The chief is the top or chief port of the esoutchecm, | 


marked A, B.C; 


the base is the lower part of the escutcheon, | 


marked G, H, I. 
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TABLE IL (Plat« H.) 

TIN0TUBB8 AND FUB8. 

f flx tinctnres or colours generally used in the 
sdenoe of heraldry are red, hlue^ Uacky green^ and 
purple ; termed in this science gtUea, assure^ sMe^ vert^ 
and pwrpure, TdLow and white^ termed or and argent^ 
are metals : 



KAMSS. 


ooLouta. 


Or . . 


. . Gold, or yellow. 


Argent . 


. . Silver, or white. 


Gules . 


. . Red 


Azure • 


. . Blue. 


Sable . 


. . Black. 


Vert . . 


. . Green. 



Purpure 



. Purple. 



Colours and metals, when engraved, are known by 
dots and lines; as ob, the metal gold, is known by 
dots ; ABOENT, which signifies white, or the white metaJ 
silver, is always left plain; ouubs, is expressed by 
lines perpendicular from top to bottom; azube, by 
horizontal lines from side to side; sablb, by hori- 
zontal and perpendicular lines crossing each other; 
VKBT, by diagonal lines from right to left ; pttbpube, by 
diagonal lines from left to right. See the examples 
Table II (Plate II.) S. Petrasancta, an Italian herald, 
about two centuries ago, is said to have been the first 
who thought of expressing the tinctures by lines and 
points. 

English heralds admit of two other colours, namely, 
orange, called tenni^ and blood-colour, called scmguine ; 
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though their is no instance of their occurrence in 
British bearings. If used, tennS should be expressed by 
diagonal lines from left to right, crossed by horizontal 
lines ; and sanguine, by lines crossing each other 
diagonally from left to right and from right to left. 

FUBS. 

Furs are not only used for the linings of robes and 
garments of state, the linings of the mantle, and other 
ornaments of the shield, but also in the coat-armours 
themselves. They originally were limited to ermine and 
vair, but later heralds have added ermines, erminds, 
erminites, pean, vair-en-point, counter-vair, poterU-^xmnter- 
potent. All these may be seen under each head in the 
Dictionary of Terms; but for illustration we have 
selected only the most common in use : viz., 

Ermine, ErmineB, Enninois, 

Vair, Counter-vair, Potent. 

Ebminb is described by sable spots on a white field, 
the tail terminating in three hairs : see Table II., n. 1. 

Ebmines is a field black, with white spots, n. 2. 

Ebminois is a field gold, with black spots, n. 3. 

Vaib is white and blue, represented by figures of 
small escutcheons, ranged in a line, so that the hose 
argent is opposite to the ba^e azure, n. 4. 

Counteb-Yaib is when escutcheons of the same 
colour are placed base against base and point against 
point, n. 5. 

PoTKNT-oouNTBB-POTBNT is a field covcrcd with figures 
like crutch-heads, termed potents counts placed, n. 6, 
potent being the old word for a crutch. 
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TABLE in. (Plate III) 

PABTinON LINES. 

Shields are divided by lines, called partUum Iviei, 
which are distinguished by different names, according 
to their different forms. These lines are eithei' straight 
or curved. The straight lines are perpendicular, hori- 
zontaly diagonal dexter, and diagonal sinister ; termed 
per jpale, jper fees, per bend, &c., as explained below. 
The shield is said to be jpar/y, or divided, by these 
lines; as thus:— 

Paktt pkb Pale, or impaled is the field divided by 
a perpendicular line, as PL in., n. 1. 

Pabty peb Bend is a field divided by a diagonal 
line from the dexter chief to the sinister base, as n. 2. 

Pabty peb Bend Sinister is precisely the reverse ol 
the above ; the partition line running from the sinister 
chief to the dexter base, instead of from the dexter to 
the sinister. 

Pabty peb Fess is a field equally divided by a hori- 
zontal line, as n. 8. 

Pabty pee Chevbon is a field divided by such a 
line as helps to make the chevron, as n. 4. 

Pabty peb Cboss, or quarterly, is a field divided by 
two lines, the one perpendicular, the other horizontal, 
crossing each other in the centre of the field, as n. 5. 

Pabty peb Saltibe, is a field divided by two diago- 
nal lines, dexter and sinister, crossing each other in tho 
centre of the field, as n. 6. 
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The curved lines of partition are the engrailed^ in- 
vecked, wavy or undSe, nebulS, emhatiled, ragvUy^ indsntedj 
dancettS, and dove-tail. See examples conspicuously 
engraved in PL m. 



TABLE IV. (Plate IV.) 

ORDINABIBS. 

Okdinabibs are C6rta;in charges which, by their ordinary 
and frequent use in a shield of arms, are become most 
essential to the science of Heraldry : viz., the cAte/, pale, 
bend, bend siniater, fees, bar, chevron, cross, and saUire ; 
with their diminutives or subordinaries, i^efiUet, paUet, 
endorse, garter, cost, ribbon, baton, closet, &c., as in PI. rv. 

The Chief is formed by a horizontal line, and con- 
tains in depth the third of the field, as n. 1. Its diminu- 
tive is termed Sk fillet, and does not exceed one-fourth of 
the chief. The line may be indented, wavy, &c. ; but 
this must be noticed in the blazonry. 

The Pale consists of two perpendicular lines, drawn 
from the top to the base of the shield, and occupying 
one-third of its centre, as n. 2. 

The pale has two diminutives — the half of the pale is 
called a pallet, as n. 3 ; and the half of the pallet is 
called an endorse, as n. 4. 

The Bend is formed by two parallel lines, drawn 
from the dexter chief to the sinister base, as n. 5. It 
contains a fifth part of the shield in breadth, if un- 
charged, and a third part if charged. 

The bend has four diminutives, the bendlet, n. 6 ; the 
garter f n, 7 ; the cost (called when in pairs co^'ces), n. 8 ; 
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ftnd ribbon, which is always conped, or cat off straight, 
at the ends, n. 9. 

The Bend Sinister, which passes diagonally from 
the sinister chief to the dexter hase of the shield, as n- 
10. The Bend Sinister has two diminntiyes ; the iearp^ 
which is half the hend, as lu 11 ; and the haUm^ which 
is half of the scarp, and conped at the ends, as n. 12. 

The Fsss is formed hy two horizontal lines across 
the shield : it occnpies the third part of the field, and 
is always confined to the centre, as n. 13. 

The Bab is formed of two horizontal lines, and con- 
tains the fifth part of the field, as n. 14. The Bar is 
distinguished from the Fess, hy heing never home 
single : it has two diminutives ; the cloaetf which is 
half the bar, n. 15 ; and the harrulei^ which is half the 
closet, n. 16. 

The Chevbon is formed of two lines placed in the 
form of a pyramid, like two rafters of a house joined 
together, and descending in form of a pair of com- 
passes to the extremities of the shield, n. 17. The 
Chevron has two diminutives ; the chevrond^ which is 
half the chevron, n. 18 ; and the couple-dosey which is 
half the chevronel, n. 19. 

The Cboss. The Cross is formed by the meeting of 
two perpendicular with two horizontal lines near the 
fess point, where they make four right angles : the lines 
are not drawn throughout, but discontinued the breadth 
of the cross, n. 20. 

The Saltibe is formed by the b^id-dexter and 
bend-sinister crossing each other at right angles, n. 21. 

The Pile is composed of two lines which form a long 
wedge, n. 22. 

The QuABTSB is formed of two lines, one perpen* 
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dicular, the other horizontal, taJdng up ono-fourth of 
the field, and is always placed in the chief, n. 23. 

The Canton is a square figure like the quarter^ but 
possessing only the third part of the chief^ n. 24. 



TABLE V. (Plate V.) 

AMONG OTHBB STJB-OBDINABIBS ABE THE FOLLOWING: — 

A Gyeon is a triangular figure, composed of two lines, 
one diagonally from the dexter chief angle to the centre 
of the shield ; the other drawn horizontally from the 
dexter side of the shield, and meeting the other line in 
the centre of the field, as n. 1. 

Flanohes are formed by two circular lines, and are 
always borne double, as n. 2. 

The Label, though used as a distinction of houses, 
is placed by Holme as an ordinary, from its being 
variously borne and charged, n. 3. 

The Orle is an inner border of the same shape as 
the escutcheon, but does not touch the extremities of 
the shield, the field being seen within and round it on 
both sides, as n. 4. 

The Tbessubs is a diminutive of the Orle, half its 
breadth, and is generally borne flory and counter-flory, 
n. 5. 

The Fbet is composed of six pieces, two of which 
form a saltire, and the other four a rnasde, which is 
placed in the centre. The saltire pieces must be inter- 
laced over and under the pieces that form the mascle, 
as n. 6. 

The Inesoutohson is a small escutcheon boine 
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within the shield, in the middle of a coat, or in chief. 
If there be more than one in a coat, they are asnally 
called escutcheoiis, n. 7. 

The Chaplet is always composed of four roses only, 
all the other parts being leaves, n. 8. 

A BoBDBB or Bordure is a bearing that goes all romid 
and parallel to the boundary of the shield in form of a 
hem, and contains the fifth part of the field, n. 9. — ^When a 
border is plain, as in the example, it need not be termed 
plain, as it is always understood so in the science ; viz., 
argent, a border azure ; but if the border be engrailed, 
indented, &a, you must express it : viz., argent, a border 
engraUed azure. See the two examples, n. 10 and 11. 
In blazon, borders always give place to the chief, 
the quarter, and the canton ; as, for example, argent, a 
horder gvXee, a chief azure ; therefore, the chief is placed 
over the border, see PI. xxxix., n. 2. So that in coats 
charged with either a chief, quarter, or canton, the 
border goes round the field until it touches them, and 
there finishes, see PL xxxix., n. 8 ; but in respect to all 
other ordinaries, the border passes over them, PL xxxix., 
n.1 

In a coat which has a border impaled with another, 
be it either the man's or the woman's, the border must 
terminate at the impaled line, see PL xxxel, n. 5. This 
method is also to be observed in impaling a coat that 
has either a single or double tressure, as PL xxxix., n. 6. 

A BoBDEB Engbailed. This border is bounded by 
small semicircles, the points of which enter the field, as 
n.lO. 

A BoBDEB Indented is the same in shape as the 
partition line indented, n. 11. 

A BoBDEB QuABTBBLT is a border divided into four 
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equal parts by a perpendicular and horizontal line, as 
n. 12. 

A Border Gobony or company is a border composed 
of one row of squares (of two coloura)^ and no more, as 
n. 13. 

A Border Counter-oompont is a border composed 
of two rows of squares, as n. 14. 

A Border Chboky is a border composed of three 
rows of squares, as n. 15. 

A Border Vair. Vair is represented by the figures 
of little escutcheons reversed, ranged in a line so 
that the base argent is opposite to the base azure^ as 
n. 16. 

Palt is a field divided into four, six, or more (even 
number of) parts, by perpendicular lines, consisting of 
two colours ; the first beginning with metal, and the last 
consisting of colour, as n. .17. 

Bendy is a field divided into four, six, or more (equal) 
parts diagcmally, from the dexter to the sinister, or 
from sviister to dexter, and consisting of two colours, 
as n. 18. 

Barry is a field divided by horizontal lines, into four, 
six, or more (equal) parts, and consisting of two tino* 
tures, as n. 19. 

Barry Pili of oight pieces or and gules, as n. 20. 

In paly, bendy, and barry, the number of divisions is 
always even, and to be specified ; as four, six, eight, ten, 
or twelve, viz., Paly of six, haarry of $ix, bendy of six, 
barry pUy of eight, or and gules. See the examples, 
T. 5, 

LozENGY is a field or bearing covered with lozenges 
of different tinctures alternately, as lozengff, argent and 
iuure, n. 21. 
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Chbcekt is a £eld or bearing covered with small 
squares of different tinctures altematelj, as n. 22. 
When on ordinaries, it a}.ways consists of three or more 
rows. 

Gybonhy is a field divided into six, eight, ten, or 
twelve triangular parts, of two or more different tinc- 
tures, and tlie points all meeting in the centre of the 
field, as n. 23. 

Fbxity consists of eight, ten, or more pieces, each 
pasEong to the extremity of the shield, and interlacing 
each other, as n. 24. 



TABLE VI. (Plate VI.) 

OBOSSSS. 

A Cboss. The Gross is one of the ordinaries before 
mentioned. It is borne iiidenied, engrailed^ &c., as 
well as jplain ; but when plain, as the example, n. 1, a 
cros8 only is mentioned, which is understood to be plain. 

A Cboss Molinb signifies a cross which turns round 
both ways at the extremities, as n. 2. 

A Cboss Flobt. This signifies the ends of the cross 
to terminate in fienrs-de-lis, as n. 8. 

A Cboss Patonoe. This cross terminates like the 
bottom of the fienrs-de-lis, as n. 4. 

A Cboss Potbht. This cross terminates like the 
head of a crutch, which anciently was called a potent, 
asn. 5. 

A Cboss Patt^ or spread out, is one which is 
small in the centre, and so goes on widening to the 
ends, which are very broad, as n. 6. 

A Cboss Avblakb, so termed ^m its parts ze- 
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sembling the nvao avdlance^ filbert, or hazel-nnt, as 
n. 7. 

A Cboss BoTONKi, or hudded^ is bo termed because 
its extremities resemble buds of flowers. The French, 
with greater propriety, call it croix trejffUe, on account of 
its nearer resembknce to the trefoil ; n. 8. 

A Cboss Pohm^ signifles a cross with a ball at each 
end ; from pommel an apple. See n. 9. 

A Cboss Cboslet lA a cross crossed again at the 
extremities, at a small distance from each of the ends, 
as n. 10. 

A Cboss Cboslet Fitoht. So termed when the 
undbr-limb of the cross ends in a sharp point, as 
n. 11. 

A Cboss of foub Pheons: That is, four Fheons in 
Cross, their points all meeting in the centre, as n. 12. 

A Cboss of foub Ebmine Spots, or four Ermine 
Spots in Cross, their tops meeting in the centre point, 
as n. 13. 

A Cboss Milbine. So termed as its form is like 
the mill-ink, which carries the millstone, and is per- 
forated as that is. See n. 14, 15. 

A Cboss Eatonnant is a cross from the angles of 
which issue rays, as n. 16. 

Chaboss. 

Chaboes are any figures whatever borne in an 
escutcheon. 

A Lozenge. The shape is the same with that of a 
pane of glass in old casements, as n. 17. In this form 
the arms of maidens and widows should be borne. The 
true proportion of the Lozenge is to have its width 
three-fourths of its height. 
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A Fusil. Tlie Fusil differs from the Lozenge, being 
l(mger and more acute. See the difference in n. 17 and 
18. — Note. If a Fusil is four inches in height, it must 
be but one inch and three-quarters in width, and so in 
proportion to any other height. 

The Mabolb is formed like the Lozenge, but is 
exactly square, and the centre is perforated, as example, 
n. 19. 

A Watsb Bougst was a vessel anciently used by 
soldiers for carrying water in long marches, n. 20.* 

A Tbxfoil, or three-leaved grass, as n. 21. 

A QuATSBFOiL, or four-leaved grass, as n. 22. 

A CiNQUSFOiL, or five-leaved grass. This charge is 
very freqnent in armoury, n. 23. 

A BosB in Heraldry is always represented full-blown, 
with its leaves expanded, seeded in the middle, with 
five green barbs, as n. 24. 



TABLE Vn. (Plate Vn.) 

OHABQES {contiwaed), 

A MuLiJBT, n. 1. Some have confounded stars and 
mallets together, which is easily rectified, by allowing 
mullets to consist of five points, and stars to be of six, 
eight, or more points. 

An EsTOiLS, or star of six waved points. See n. 2. 

A Gait-Tbap ; an instrument of iron composed of 
four points, so that whichever way it lies on the 

* There are various forms of it; the one here referred to 
though strictly heraldic, bearing little resemblance to the articla 
it professes to represent 
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ground, one point is always upwards ; they were used to 
impede the enemy's cavalry in passing fords, morasses, 
&c. See n. 3. 

A Phbon is the iron part of a dart with a barbed 
head, n. 4. 

An Annulet, or Bing. See n. 6. 

A Cbesobnt, or Qalf Moon, has the horns turned 
upwards. See n. 6. 

An Inobbsoent is a Half Moon with the horns 
turned to the dexter side. See n. 7. 

A Deoresoent is a Half Moon with the horns turned 
to the sinister side. See n. 8. 

A Chess-Book, a piece used in the game of chess, as 
n. 9. 

A Fountain is drawn as a roundle harry wavy of six. 
Argent and Azure, as n. 10. • 

A Best. This figure by some is termed a rest for a 
horseman's lance ; others describe it as a musical instru- 
ment called a clarion, n. 11. 

A Portcullis ; used in fortifying the gateways of a 
city, town, or castle, as n. 12. 

A Manohe; an old-&shioned sleeve of the 12th 
century, with long cuff dependant, as n. 13. This 
charge is represented in forms as various as that of the 
Water-Bouget. 

A Garb signifies a sheaf of any kind of grain, as 
n. 14. — If it be a sheaf of wheat, it is sufficient to 
say a garb ; but if of any other grain, it must be ex- 



1 



A Martlet ; a bird shaped like a martin, but repre- 
sented without legs, as n. 15. 

Bar>6emel signifies two bars placed near and 
paiallel to each other, as n. 16. — Note, Gemels are 
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mnch narrower than bars, and are always borne in 
oonples. 

A Gathbbiks-Whkxl ; named fix>m St. Catherine, 
whose limbs were broken in pieces by its iron teeth, 
n.17. 

An EsoABBUNOLB ; supposed to represent the rays of a 
precious stone (the carbuncle), and drawn by the ancient 
heralds, as n. 18. It is composed of an annnlet in the 
centre, from which issue eight or more sceptres. 

A Pblioan. The Pelican in heraldry is generally 
represented with her wings indorsed, her neck em- 
bowed, and pecking at her breast, as n. 19. When in 
her nest, feeding her young, it is termed in blazon, a 
Pelican in her piety. 

' A Ph(enix is .an imaginary bird, like an eagle in 
shape, and in heraldry is always represented in flames, 
so that seldom more of the bird is seen than what is in 
the example, n. 20. 

An Antelope ; a well-known slender-limbed animal 
of the deer kind, with two straight taper horns : it is 
drawn according to nature, as n. 21. 

An Heraldic Antelope. This imaginary animal is 
represented with a body like a stag, with a unicorn's 
tail, a tusk issuing from the tip of the nose, a row of 
tufts down the back part of the neck, and the like tufts 
on his tail, chest, and thighs, as n. 22. 

A CooEiATBiOE is also a chimerical figure ; its wings, 
beak, legs, comb, wattles, and spurs, partake of the 
fowl, and its body and tail of the dragon, as n. 23. 

A Wtyebn. This figure also is of heraldic crea- 
tion : it differs from the cockatrice in its head, and is 
without a comb, wattles, or spurs, as n. 24, and is dis- 
tinguished from the dragon by only having two legs. 
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TABLE VIII. (Plate VIIL) 

OHABQSS {continued). 

A Dbagon is an imaginary beast with four legs^ 
drawn by heralds as the example, n. 1. 

A Habpt is a poetical monster, composed of the 
head and breasts of a woman, joined to the body of a 
vulture, as n. 2. 

An Heraldic Tigbb, so termed from being different 
firom the tiger of nature, owes its origin to the ancients, 
who represented it like the example, n. 3. 

Billets are oblong squares, and are generally sup- 
posed to be letters made up in the form of the example^ 
n. 4, or blocks of wood, as there is an instance of a 
Billet raguly in the coat of Billettes and of Billety in 
that o£dela Plaunch. 

A Cannbt ; a term for a duck without beak or feet, 
as n. 5. This is only used in foreign arms. 

An Allebion is an eagle displayed, without beak or 
feet, as n. 6. 

A Wblk ; the name of a shell fish. See n. 7. 

GuTTES signify drops of anything liquid, and are 
represented as n. 8. As these drops differ in colour, 
they receive different terms. Being much used in 
English heraldry, it is necessary to introduce them ; 



I 



fOr. ^1 

Argent, g 

Vert. 1^ 

Azure, ] § 

Sable, I g» 

I Gules, j^a 



GuttoB d'or, 
Guttes d'eau, 
Guttes d'olive, 
Guttes de larmes, 
Guttes de poix, 
Guttes de sang, 






Drops of gold. 
Drops of water. 
Drops of oil of oli?6 
Drops of tears. 
Drops of pitch, 
(Drops of blood. 
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. The French heralds use none of the above yariatioiiSy 
bnt say gutte {%, e., dropped) of such a colour. 

EouNDLBS are round figures ; if of metal, as the 
bezant and plate, they are to be flat ; if of colour, they 
are drawn globular, and termed according to the colour 
or metal they are oomposefL of. See PL Ym., n* 9 to 
15 ; viz. — 





Or. 


1 


Bezants. 


§ 


Argent, 


Plates, 


s* 


Vert. 


S 


Pommes. 


a- 


Azure, 


■I 


Hurts, 


1 


Sable, 


PeUets, 


g 


Gules, 




Torteaux. 




Purpurea 


Golpee. 



If there be two, three, or more in a coat, counter- 
changed, being of any colour or metal, they retain the 
name of roundle. — Note. Foreigners term the round 
figures, when of metal, bezants ; when of colour, tor- 
teaux ; viz., Bezants d^or^ or d'argent, torteaux de gvdes^ 
d*azure^ de sohle, &c. 

OHABGES, AND THEIB VABIOUS HEBALDIO TEBMS. 

CouPED. A term for any charge in an escutcheon 
that is borne cut evenly o% as the example ; viz., A 
Lion* 8 Head Gouped, n. 16. 

Erased. A term for anything torn or plucked off 
from the part to which nature had fixed it The part 
torn off must be drawn jagged, as the example ; viz., 
A Lion's Head Erased, n. 17. 

Demi signifies the half of anything ; viz., A Demi- 
Lion, n. 18. 

Dormant, or sleeping ; viz., A Lion dormant, with its 
head resting on its fore-paws, as n. 19. 

CouoHANT, lying or squatting on the ground, with 
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the head upright; viz., A Lion CouchatU. See 
il20. 

Sejant. A term for any beast sitting in the position 
of the example ; viz., A Lion S^cmt, n. 21. 

Passant. A term for any beast when in a walking 
position ; Tiz., A Lion Passant, n. 22. 

Statant. a term for a beast standing, with all 
four legs on the gronnd, as n. 28. 



TABLE IX. (Plate IX.) 

Passant-Gabdant. a term for a beast when walk- 
ing with his head affronts, or looking fall-fEU^ as 
example, n. 1. 

Eampant. a term for lions, bears, tigers, &c., when 
standing erect on their hind legs. A Lion Bamjpant, 
n. 2. 

Eampant-Gabdant signifies a beast standing on his 
hind legs, looking fall-faced, as example, A Lion Bam- 
pant-Gardant, n. 3. 

Eampant-Eegabdant. a term for a beast standing 
upon his hind legs, looking towards his tail ; viz., A 
Lion Bampant-Begardant, as n. 4. 

Eampant-Combatant. a term for beasts fighting, 
or rampant face to face, as the example. Two Lions 
Bampant-Combatant. See n. 5. 

Saliant. a term for beasts of prey when leaping 
or springing forward, as the example, n. 6. 

Addobsed signifies beasts, birds, or fish turned back 
to back, as the example. Two Lions BamjHint Addorsed, 
See n. 7. 

CouNTEB-PASSAitr ; for two beasts, as lions, &c. 
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when walking different ways, the one to the dexter, the 
other to the sinister, as the example, n. 8. 

Counteb-Saijant. a term for two beasts when 
leaping different ways from each other, as the example, 
Tuoo Foxe$ CoutUer-SdliafU in Saltire^ the dexter mcr* 
mounted of the sinUtery n. 9. 

Cotjntkb-Tbipping. This term is given when two 
rams, deer, &c^ as the example, are tripping, the one 
passing one way and the other another. See n. 10. 

Sbjant Addobsed. a term for two animab sitting 
back to back, as the example, n. 11. 

Passakt-Begabdant. a term for a beast when 
walking with its head looking behind, n. 12. 

At Gazb. The stag, buck, or hind, when looking 
affrontSy or fall-faced, it is said to be i^t Gktze, n. 13. 
All other beasts, when in this attitude, are termed 
Gardant. 

Tbipping. a term which signifies a stag, antelope, 
or hind, &C., when walking, as n. 14. 

Spbinging. This term is used for beasts of chase, in 
the same sense as Saliant is for beasts of prey, n. 15. 
This term is likewise used for fish when placed in 
bend. 

CoTJBANT. A term for stag, horse, or greyhound, or 
any other beast, represented running, as the example, 
n. 16. 

Lodged. This term is for stags, &c., when at rest, 
lying on the ground, n. 17. Beasts of chase are said 
to be lodged ; beasts of prey, when lying down, are 
termed couchant. 

Oabossed. This term is used to express the head of 
a stag or other animal drawn full-faced, and without 
any part of the neck being visible, n. 18. 
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Close. This term is for the wings of biixls (of 
flight) when they are down and close to the body, 
n. 19. But must not be used to the peacock, dung- 
hill-cock, nor to any others that are not addicted to 
flight. 

BisiNQ. A term for birds when in a position as if 
preparing to fly, as n. 20. 

DisPLATBD. The term is used for the wings of 
eagles, and all other birds, when they are expanded, 
as n. 21. 

Volant. Thus we term any bird that is represented 
flying, as n. 22. 

Demi-Yol. a term for a single wing, n. 23. 

Indobsbd. a term for wings when placed back to 
back, as n. 24. 



TABLE X. (Plate X.) 



Ebeot signifies anything perpendicularly eleyated, as 
the example : viz., Two winga conjoined and erect ; 
that is, the points of the wings are upwards, n. 1. This 
charge is also called a Vol. 

Inyebted. This example is the reverse position of 
the former, the points of these being downwards : viz., 
Two wings conjoined and inverted^ n. 2. — Vide Lube. 

Naiant. a term for flsh when borne horizontally 
across the field as swimming, as n. 8. 

Haubiant signifies the fish to be erect, or breathing, 
as the example, n. 4. 

Bespsoting. a term for fish, or birds, when 
placed upright, and apparently looking at each other, 
asn. 5. 
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Naiant Ekbowed. This term is used for the dolphin, 
to signify the crookedness of his motion when swim- 
ming, as the example, n. 6. 

DsMi-LioN Passant is one half of a lion in a walking 
position, as n. 7. 

Demi FLiUBrDB-Lis is the half of a fleoi^^Us, as 
n. 8, also as PL yn., n. 24. 

IssuANT, or issuing, signifies coming out ; as from 
the bottom of the chief in the example, n. 9, or from 
clouds as PL xel, n. 23. 

BousANT signifies heavy birds, as if preparing to fly, 
with the wings indorsed, as n. 10. 

Slipped. A term for a flower, branch, or lea^ when 
plucked from the stock, and not cut of^ n. 11. 

TiBBET. A modem term d?riyed from the French, 
for manaclea^ or handcufk, n. 12. 

The following twelve examples are introduced for 
the instruction of the learner, as he should be well 
acquainted with the difference of the two monosyllables 
in blazon^ viz., on and in ; which, by observing, he will 
see makes a great difference in a coat of arms — the 
former expressing the bearing to be placed on one of 
the ordinaries ; the hJtter as if the bearings were left 
remaining, but the ordinaries taken away. 

ON A OHIBF. 

13. Argent on a chief gules, three lozenges, or, 

IN OHIEF. 

14. Argent, three lozenges in chief gules. 

ON A PALE. 

15. Argent on a pale, azure, three plates. 
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us PALE. 

16. Argent, three hurts in jpale. 

ON A BEND. 

17. Gules, on a bend, argent, three mallets, azure^ 

m BEND. 

18. Argent, three mullets in hend^ sable. 

ON A FESS. 

19. Argent, on a feaa, vert, three trefoils, or, 

IN FESS. 

20. Argent, three trefoils, infess, vert. 

ON A OBOSS. 

21. iHirpure, on a cross, argent, five crescents, gole^ 

IN OBOSS. 

22. Argent, five crescents in cross, gules. 

ON A SALTIBE. 

23. Azure, on a scdtire, argent, five torteani:. 

IN SALTIBE. 

24. Argent, five torteaux in saUire^ 
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Hales of SSIa^onmg. 

This science, according to the Notitia Anglioana^ 
teaches how to describe the things borne in proper 
terms, according to their several gestures, positions, 
and tinctares; and how to marshal or dispose regu- 
larly divers arms on a field, in which particular care 
must be observed, because the adding or omitting any 
part is oftentimes an alteration of the coat. 

In blazon tiie following rules must be carefully fol- 
lowed : — 

First, in blazoning a coat, you must always begin 
with the field; noticing the lines wherewith it is 
divided, whether per pcde, per fees, per bendy &c, as 
also the difference of those lines, whether indented^ 
engrailed, &c. ; then proceed to the next immediate 
charge. By an immediate charge is meant that which 
lies next the field, and nearest the centre; this must 
be first named; and then those which are more 
remote: for example, azure, a crescent, between three 
sUara argent; thus the crescent is first named, as being 
next the centre of the field. See PL xn., n. 21. 

If a coat consist of two colours only, as the coat 
of Eobinson, you are to blazon it vert, a chevron, 
between three bucks standing at gaze, or; which implies 
that both the chevron and bucks are or. See PL xiv., 
n. 15. 

When colour and metal are placed several times 
one upon the other, as PL xi., n. 13, Azure, on a 
chevron, between three besants, as many pallets^ gules. 
Here the chevron is named first after the field, because 
it is nearest the centre ; and as the pallets lie upon the 
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chevron, so they are most remote from the field, and 
most be last named. But when bearings are described 
without expressing the point of the escutcheon where 
they are to be placed, they are then understood to 
possess the centre of the shield : for instance, argent, a 
lion rampant, gvles ; but if I say, argent, a lion rampant 
in hose, gyles, it must be placed in the base part of a 
shield, which is the bottom. 

A repetition, in blazoning a coat, of such words as 
of, on, and, with, is accounted a great fault, or indeed 
of any words, for tautology should be particularly 
avoided; as, for example, or, on a saltire aasure, nine 
lozenges of the first ; and not, or, on a saUire azure, nine 
lozenges or ; because the word or is then named twice. 
But be careful that, by endeavouring to be concise, 
you are not ambiguous, and that you omit nothing 
which ought to be mentioned. 

It is a general rule in English Heraldry, thai metal 
shall never he placed upon metal, nor colour upon colour ; 
but examples are frequently found in foreign courts, 
particularly Grerman. 

0HAB6BS. 

In blazoning of charges, be they of what nature or 
kind soever, whether animate or inanimate, if you per-, 
ijeive them to be of the natural and proper colours of 
the creatures or things they represent, you must always 
term them proper, and not argent, or, gules, or by the 
like terms of this science. 

OBDINABIBS. 

In blazoning of ordinaries formed of straight lines, 
you must only name the ordinary, without malriTig 
mention of the straightness of the line whereof it is 
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eompoeed; for example, PL iv., n. 5, Argent^ a bend 
azure ,* but if tihe ordinary, &c., should be engrailed^ wavy^ 
«e&ul^, embattled, it must not be omitted : for example, 
PL XL, n. 12, ermine, on a chevron engrailed, azure, 
three estoUes argent. 

AinUALS. 

The teeth, ckws, or talons of lions, tigers, bears, 
leopards, boars, wolves, dragons, and all ravenous 
beasts, are called their arms, because they are weapons 
of defence and offence. When these are of a different 
tinctnre from their bodies, the colour must be named ; 
and when their tongues are of the colour of their arms, 
they are said to be langued, as a lion argent^ armed 
and langued, gules, llie claws and tongue of a lion 
are always gules, unless the field or charge be gules ; 
then they must be azure. 

Among such beasts as by nature are milder, and 
by custom more sociable, may be reckoned the bull, 
ox, goat, ram, &c., which are endowed by nature with 
weapons, as horns, which, together with their hoofis, 
are very often of a colour different from their bodies ; 
we then say armed and hoofed, or u/nguled, of such or 
such tinctures. 

Deer, being by nature timorous and without cou- 
rage, are supposed to wear their lofty antlers, not as 
weapons, but ornaments ; therefore, in blazon, we say 
aUtred, 

As to the dog, there are various kinds, bred up to 
divers exercises and games ; so that the first considerao 
tion is, what kind of dog is borne, as greyhounds, 
spaniels, talbots, &c, ; what sport he seems fitted for ; 
and hence the particular terms of heating,- coursing, 
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scenting, &c., are very proper if they be found in 
gestures suitable to their several exercises. 

Nisbet says, when animals are painted upon ban- 
ners, they must look. to the staff; when upon capa- 
risons and other horse furniture, they ought to look 
to the head of the horse that bears them ; and so of all 
things whose parts are distinguished by ante and post 

BIBDS. 

In blazoning birds of prey, as the eagle, vulture, 
hawk, kite, owl, &c., all whose weapons, viz., beaks 
and talons, are termed arms, we say armed and mem- 
hered so and so, when they differ in colour from the 
body. 

But when you meet with swans, geese, ducks, cranes, 
herons, cormorants, &c., which are a kind of river- 
fowl, and have no talons, instead of armed, you must 
say beaked and member ed ; the last term signifying the 
leg of any fowl, as the feet of swans, geese, ducks, &c., 
are webbed, and in some measure resemble the palm of 
a man's hand ; so in blazon they are sometimes termed 
palmi]pede8. 

In blazoning the cock, you must say armed^ crested^ 
andjeUoped; armed signifies his beak andtpurs; creUed^ 
his comb ; and jeUoped, his waitlea : when his comb, 
beak, wattles, and spurs, are of a different tincture 
from his body, then in blazon they must be named ; 
for instance, azure, a cock argemt, armed, crested, and 
jeUoped, gules. 

As to the falcon, this bird is borne in the same pos- 
tures as the eagle, and described in the same terms, 
except when with hood, bells, virols (or rings), and 
leaehes. In blazon he is said to be hooded, belled, jessed. 
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and lecuihedj and the colours thereof most be named ; 
pouncing is a term given when he is striking at his prey. 
Edmonson remarks, that when small birds are borne 
in ooat^armonr, they are most usually drawn in the 
form and shape of blackbirds, although they are repre- 
sented in all the different colours and metals of heraldry, 
and, consequently, no distinction of species is made : 
therefore, in blazon they are called by the general 
terms of birds only. Hence, then, when you find birds 
mentioned in a blazon without expressing the sort 
they are of, they must always be drawn as blackbirds 
in shape. 

FISHISS. 

Nearly every variety of fish is used in heraldry — 
the dolphin occupying the principal position, like the 
lion among animals, and the eagle among birds ; the 
others are chiefly used to designate the name of the 
bearer, as in the names of Herring, Boach, Pike, Sal- 
mon, &c., and the kind of fish intended may generally 
thus be ascertained. The heraldic terms peculiar to 
fish are hauriant, with their heads raised upright or 
breathing (PI. xvi., 21 and 23) ; naiant or in their 
swimming position (PI. xvi., 20), and embowed applied 
exclusively to the curved position of the dolphin (PL 
XVI., 17, 18, 22). Occasionally we meet with the terms 
aUvme when their eyes are bright, and jpame when 
their mouths are open. When the kind of fish is not 
named, the ordinary shape is implied, similar to a dace 
or herring. 

When the fins of fishes are of a different tincture 
from their bodies,' they are then said to be finned of 
8uch a colour, naming it, as a d6ljf>h%n jproptr finned or^ 
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HSAYENLT BODIES. 

Should the bearing be of any heavenly body, such 
as a planet, &c., your first consideration is, in what 
state or condition such planet appears to be : as the 
sun, whether in his meridian or edipae ; or the moon, 
whether in her increase or decrease, &o, ; then give your 
description in proper astronomical terms : for it is a rule ^ 
that all blazons are the more elegant when expressed 
in the proper terms of the several arts or sciences 
which the figures to be described are of, or belonging 
to ; yet you must take care not to omit any armorial, 
term necessary to he used. Thus, in the coat of St. Clere, 
PL XIII., n. 3, azure, the sun in his m,eridian, proper, the 
word proper must not be omitted. 

TBBBS AND VEGETABLES. 

When you meet with any kind of tree, or any vege- 
table, or their parts, you must observe, first, in what 
condition it seems to appear, as whether spread or 
blasted; what kind of tree, whether hearing fruit or not; 
if a part only, what part; whether the trunk, branches, 
fruit, or leaves; if the former, whether standing or not; 
if not, in what manner it seems to have been felled ; 
whether eradicated or torn up by the roots; see PI. 
XIII., n. 22. If the bearing consist of members, as its 
branches, fruit, or leaves only, whether with fruit or 
withered; or simply alone, whether slipped, as PI. xvm., 
n. 9, 10; pendent (drooping) or erect; which last holds 
goods for all kinds of fiowers or grain, when boma 
Vimply, or on their stalks. 
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MAN AND HIS PABT8. 

Man, and the parts of his body, are frequently 
ebarges in coat-armour; as to which these considera- 
tions follow. First, as is said of other things, whether 
he is borne whole, or in part ; if whole, in what kind of 
gesture or action; also, whether naked or habited; if the 
latter, after what manner, as whether rustic, in armour^ 
or in robes. 

When the temples of a man or woman are encircled 
with laurel^ oak, ivy, &c., you are to call it wreathed 
with laurel, oak, or ivy. 



lExampIes of SSIa^onrp. 

Haying now explained radimentally the terms, dbc., 
of the science, and concisely enumerated the rules of 
blazon, we proceed to illustrate the theory by examples, 
which, if carefully examined, one by one, cannot fail 
to prove of the highest utility to the young student. 

Blazoning of Plate XI. 

1. Argent, on a chief gules, two mullets pierced or ; 

name, St. John. 

2. Argent, a fess, and in chief three lozenges sable ; 

name, Aston. 

3. Or, two bars azure, a chief quarterly, azure and 

gules, on the first two fleurs-de-lis, or ; the second, 
a lion, passant-gardant of the last ; the third as 
the second ; the fourth as the first ; name Manners. 

N.B. 0/ the first is of the oolour or metal of the field, wlJeb 
is always first mentioDed. 
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Note. The term on the first is to be nnderstood 
on the field of the first quarter ; the second is the 
field of the second quarter charged of the last, 
that is, of the last-mentioned colour or metal, 
which is or ; the third as the second, the fourth 
as the first, which signifies the third quarter like 
the second, and the fourth quarter like the first 
i. Gules, a chief argent ; on the lower part thereof a 
cloud, the sun's resplendent rays issuing thereout 
proper ; name, Leeson. 

5. Ermine, on a canton sable, a harp argent ; name, 

Fraunces, 

6. Argent, on a quarter gules, a spear in bend or ; 

name. Knight. 

7. Argent, on a fees sable, three mullets, or ; name, 

Clive. 

8. Azure, a fess super-embattled, between six estoiles 

or; name, Tryon. 

9. Or, on a fess, between two cheyrons sable, three 

cross-croslets of the first ; name, Waljpole. 

10. Argent, a fess and canton conjoined gules ; name, 

Woodvile. 

11. Ermine, three lozenges conjoined in fess, sable; 

name, Pigot. 

12. Ermine, on a chevron engrailed azure, three estoiles 

argent ; name, Smyth. 

13. Azure, on a chevron or between three besants, as 

many pallets gules ; name, Hope. 

14. Ermine, a chevron couped sable ; name, Jones. 

15. Azure, a chevron engrailed, voided plain, or ; name, 

Dudley. 

16. Sable, a chevron cotised between three dnqnefoils, 

or; name, Benton. 
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17. Gnlee, a chevron between ten cinqnefoils, four and 

two, in chief; one, two and one in base, arf^ent ; 
name, BerkUy. 

18. Sable, two lion's paws issoing out of the dexter and 

sinister base points, erected chevronwise, argent, 
armed gales; name, Framjptati. 

19. Sable, a bend or, between six fountains; name, 

StowrUm. 

20. Argent, on a bend gules, cotised sable, three pair of 

wings conjoined and inverted of the first ; name, 
Wingfidd. 

21. Sable, a bend flory counter-flory, argent; name, 

Highlord. 

22. Sable, a bend and chief or ; name, 

23. Argent, two bends raguled sable, the lower one re- 

bated at the top ; name, Wagataff. 

24. Sable, four lozenges in bend between two plain 

cotisea argent ; name. Puckering. 

25. Argent, three bugle-horns in bend gules, garnished 

and stringed vert ; name, Hunter. 

26. Yert, on a pale radiant or, a lion rampant sable ; 

name, OHara. 

27. Argent, on a pale, between two leopards' faces 

sable, three crescents or ; name, . 

28. Argent, a pale and chief sable ; name, Mendorf. 

29. Sable, a key erected in pale or, between two pallets 

erminois ; name. Knot 

30. Argent, three pallets wavy gules ; name, Dovmes, 
81. Gules, three tiltingnspears, erect in fess or, heads 

argent ; name, Amherst, 
32. Azure, three leopards' fEuses in pale or ; iiBme^Snigg' 
83. Argent, on a pile engrailed azure, three crescents 

of the first ; name, Dallison. 
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34. Sable, a pile argent, surmoimted of a chevron 

gules ; name, Dyxton. 

35. Argent, three piles, one issnant ont of the chief 

between two others reversed, and issuing from 
the base, sable ; name, EuUe, 

Blazoning op Plate XII. 

1. Sable, on a cross within a border, both engrailed 

or, five pellets ; name, QremUe, 

2. Gules, a cross of lozenges between four roses 

argent ; name. Packer, 

3. Argent, a cross sable, edged with a tressure of half 

fleurs-de-lis, between four mullets pierced of the 
second (that is, of the second colour mentioned, 
which is sable) ; name, Atkins. 

4. Or, a cross vert, on a bend over all gules^ three 

fleurs-de-lis of the first ; name, Beringer. 

5. Azure, five escalop shells in cross or; name, 

Barker. 

6. 9able, a shin-bone in pale, surmounted of another 

in fess argent ; name, Balnea. 

7. Ermine, on a cross quarter, pierced, argent, four 

millrinds sable ; name. Tumor. 

8. Party per fess, sable and argent, a pale, counter- 

changed; on each piece of the first a trefoil 
slipped of the second ; name, Simeon. 

9. Or, on a saltire raguly gules, five cross-crosletB 

fitchy of the first ; name, Bieh. 

10. Gules, a saltire between four crescents or ; imQ.% 

Kinnard, 

11. Gyrony of four, argent and gules, a saltire between 

as many cross-croslets, all counterchanged ; name, 
Tujisden. 
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12. Gules, % saltire, or, oyer all a cross engrailed 

ermine ; name, Prince, 

13. Party per saltire, gules and or, in pale two garbs, 

and in fess as many roses, all oounterohanged ; 
name, HUbame. 

14. Sable, two shin-bones, in saltire, the sinister sur- 

mounted of the dexter ; name, NewUm, 

15. Gules, five marlions' wings inverted in saltire 

argent ; name. Porter. 

16. Or, three closets wayy, gules; name, Drummond. 

17. Azure, two bars counter-imbattled ermine ; name, 

Bumdby, 

18. Or, two bars-gemel sable, in chie^ three pellets ; 

name, HUdesley, 

19. Argent, three bars-gem^ azure, on a chief gules, a 

barrulet indented or ; name, Haydon. 

20. Sable three leopards' faces jessant fleurs-de-lis or ; 

name, Morley. 

21. Azure, a crescent between three mullets argent; 

name, Arhuthnot. 

The following fourteen ooats are collected to show how useful 
the points of the escntoheon are in blazon, which the learner 
will find yery essential in his practice of this science. 

22. Sable, three swords barwise, in pale, their poiiits 

towards the sinister part of the escutcheon argent, 
the hilts and pommels or ; name, Bawlyns. 

23. Gules, three swords, barwise, their points towards 

the dexter part of the shield, hilted or ; name, 
Chute. 

24. Gules, three swords, conjoined at the pommels in 

the centre, their points extended into the comers 
of the escutcheon argent ; name, Stajpleton. 
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25. Sable, three sword^ their points meeting in base 

argent, hilted or ; name, Paidet or Pawlet, 

26. Or, three swords, one in fess sormonnted of the 

other two in saltire, points upwards, between a 
dexter hand in chie^ and a heart In base gules ; 
name, Euoart. 

27. Sable, three swords in pale, two with their points 

downward, and the middlemost upward ; name, 
BawUne. 

28. Azure, three swords, one in pale, point upward, 

surmounted of the other two, placed in saltire, 
points downward^ argent ; name, Norton. 

29. Sable, a fess or, between two swords; that in 

chief point upwards, the other downwards, both 
in pale argent, hilted of the second; name, 
Owyn. 

80. Azure, one ray of the sun issuing out of the dexter 

comer of the escutcheon, in bend proper ; name, 
Aldam. 

81. Azure, a pile inverted in bend sinister, or ; name, 

Eagg. 

82. Argent, a triple pile, flory on the tops, issuing out 

of the sinister base in bend, towards the dexter 

comer, sable ; name, WroUm. 
88. Sable, a goshawk close, argent, standing upon a 

perch, fixed in base, jessed and belled or ; name, 

Weele. 
84. Gules, a bend wavy argent, in the sinister chief 

point, a fSdcon standing on a perch or ; name, 

Jffauikendge. 
85* Or, a dexter arm embowed, issuant from the sinister 

fess-point out of a cloud proper, holding a cross- 

oroslet fitchy, azure. 
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Blazoning of Plate XITI. 

1. Gnles, three lions' gambs erased argent; name, 

Newdigcde. 

2. Party per saltire, sable and ermine, a lion rampant 

or, armed and langued gales ; name, Qrafton. 

3. Azure, the smi in his meridian, proper; name, 

St Claire. 

4. Argent, a lion rampant gales, debraised by a fess 

azore, between three estoiles issaing out of as 
many crescents of the second ; name, DiUoUy of 
Ireland. 

5. Argent, on a cheyron sable, between three oak- 

leaves proper, as many besants on a chief gales, 
a sea-mew between two anchors erected of the 
first ; name, Monox. 

6. Quarterly, first and fourth azore, a pale argent, 

second and third gales, a bend argent 
T. Sable, four pallets ermine ; name, Humphrey. 

8. Or, six annulets, three, two, and one, sable ; name, 

Lowther. 

Note. — ^When six thiDgs are borne, three, two, and one, it is 
Tumecessary to mention their position. 

9. Gules, nine arrows or, each three, two saltirewise, 

and one in pale, banded together with a ribbon, 
feathered and headed argent ; name, Biest. 

10. Gules, five cross-croslets fitchy in saltire, between 

four escalop-shells in cross or ; name, Toniison. 

11. Azure, three hautboys between as many cross- 

croslets or ; name, Baurden, 

12. Azure, a salamander or, in fiames proper; name, 

Cennino. 
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13. Party per cheyron, argent and gules, a crescent 

oounterclianged ; name, Chapman. 

14. Party per saltire, or and sable, a border counter- 

changed ; name, Shorter. 

15. Quarterly or and azure, a cross of four lozenges 

between as many am^ulets counterchanged ; name, 
Peacock, 

16. Argent, a chevron gules, between three scorpions 

reversed sable ; name, Cole. 

17. Argent, on a fess, between six martlets gules, three 

cinquefoils of the field ; name, WaaKboume. 

18. Sable, three scaling-ladders in bend argent ; name, 

Shijpgtowe. 

19. Sable, a falcon or, his wings expanded, trussing a 

mallard argent, on a chief of the latter, a cross 
botone gules ; name. Madden. 

20. Argent, on a chevron azure, between three trefoils 

slipped, party per pale gules and vert, as many 
besants; name, Bow. 

21. Gules, three dexter arm^ conjoined at the shoul- 

ders, and flexed in triangle, or, with the flsts 
clenched towards the points of the shield proper ; 
name, Tremaine. 

22. Gules, the trunk of a tree eradicated (torn up by 

the roots) and couped in pale, sprouting out two 
branches argent ; name. Borough. 

23. Gules, a cherub, having three pair of wings, 

whereof the uppermost and lowermost are 
counterly crossed, and the middlemost displayed, 
or ; name, Buocafoco, 

24. Argent, a man's heart gules, within two equilateral 

triangles interlaced ; name. Villages. 

25. Gules, three besants figured; name, Oamin, 
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26. Argent, a chevron voided, aznre, between three 

flames of fire proper ; name, WelU. 

27. Sable, chevron rompu, enhanced between three 

mullets or ; name, Savlt. 

28. Sable, a chevron engrailed, ermine, between three 

annulets argent ; borne by the Bev. Charles Davy^ 
of One-house, Suffolk. 

29. Azure, a bull's head couped a£&ont^, argent, 

winged and armed or ; name, Soast^ of Holland. 
80. Or, three stars issuing out of as many crescents 

gules ; name, Bateman, Vise, Bateman, 
31. Sable, a chevron or, between three attires of a stag 

fixed to the scalp, argent; name, Cocks, Lord 

Somers, 

82. Argent, a man's heart gules, ensigned with an im- 

perial crown or, on a chief azure, throe mullets 
of the field; name, Douglas, of Scotland. The 
reason of this singular charge is, that one Douglas 
was sent on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 
A.D. 1328, with the heart of Bobert Bruce, King 
of Scotland, which, by order of that prince, was 
to be and is now buried there. 

83. Argent, on a bend gules, between three pellets, as 

many swans proper, rewarded with a canton 
sinister azure, thereupon a demi-ram mounting 
argent, armed or, between two fleurs-de-lis of the 
last, over all a baton dexter-wise, as the second 
in the canton; this is the arms of Sir John 
Clarke. The canton was the arms of the Duke of 
LongueviUe, and was given as a reward to Sir 
John Clarke, for his taking in lawful war Lewis 
of Orleans, Duke of LongueviUe, prisoner at 
the battle of the Spurs, near Terouane, August 
16, anno Hen. VIII. 5. 
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84. Azure, three sturgeons naiant in pale argent, and 

debmised by a fret of eight pieces or; name, 
Stourgeon. 

85. Or, three dice sable each charged with an ace 

argent ; name, Ambeaace. 



Blazoninq of Plate XIY. 

1. Argent, a saltire gules, between four wolves' heads 

couped pi^oper ; name, OuUcuve. 

2. Gules, three demi-lions rampant, a chief or ; name, 

Fisher. 
8. Argent, a fess sable, between three lions' heads 
erased gules, langued azure ; name, Fanner, 

4. Gules, a lion couchant between six cross-croslets, 

three in chief, and three in base barwise, argent ; 
name, TyrUe. 

5. Azure, a lion passant, between three estoiles argent ; 

name, Burrard. 

6. Argent, a chevron gules, between three lions passant- 

gardant sable ; name, Cooke, 

7. Party per chevron, vert and or, in chief a rose or, 

between two fleurs-de-lis argent ; in base a lion 
rampant-regardant, azure ; name, CHdeon, 

8. Party per pale, argent and sable, a lion rampant or, 

within a border of the field, engrailed and counter- 
changed ; name, Champneys, 

9. Argent, a lion sejant azure, between three torteauz. 

10. Argent, a lion saliant, in chief three pellets. 

11. Gules, a lion rampant-gardant, double-queuee (or 

queue fourdhee) or, holding in his paws a rose- 
branch proper ; name. Masters, 

The tenn quea^e applies to the tail of a beast, and the term 
ftmrdWe denotes its being forked, to the example. 
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12. Or, a pale between two lions rampant sable ; name, 

Naylor, 

13. Argent, three bars wayy aznre, over all a lion 

rampant of the first ; name, BtJbeck. 

14. Argent, a chevron between three bucks tripping 

sable, attired or ; name, Bogers. 

15. Yert, a chevron between three bucks standing at 

gaze or ; name, Bobinaoft. 

16. Argent, a bend engrailed azure, between two bucks' 

heads cabosed sable ; name, Needham, 

17. Argent, three greyhounds current in pale sable, 

collared or ; name, Moore, 

18. A hart cumbent upon a hill in a park paled, all 

proper ; the arms of the town of Derby. 

19. Argent, three moles sable, their snouts and feet 

gules ; name, Nangothan. 

20. Gules, three conies sejant within a bordue engrailed 

argent; name, Gonidne, 

21. Argent, a chevron gules between three talbots 

passant sable ; name, Talbot. 

22. Or, a chevron gules between three lions' paws 

erased and erected sable ; name, Austen^ of Kent, 
baronet. 

23. Argent, two lions' gambs erased in saltire, the 

dexter surmounted of the sinister, gules. 

24. Sable, three lions' tails erect and erased argent; 

name, Corke. 

The two Plates XV. and XYII., are introduced to show the 
student of heraldry the concise and easy method which ia 
in practice among heralds, hera)die painters, and engravers, 
of tricking coats of arms. 
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H£BAIiDIO ABBBEYIATIONS, 

Made use of in the heraldic sketches * and blazons of 
Plates XrV. and XVI. 



\ 




ror. 


A 
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Argent, 


G 




Gules, 


B 




Blue, 


V 


> stands for • 


Vert, 


P 




Purpure, 


S 




Sable, 


Ppr 




Proper, 


Er J 




, Ermine. 



Abbbkviatkd Blazon op Plate XTV. 

1 . A, a saltire G, between four wolves' heads conped 
^ Ppr. 

2. G, three demi-lions conped A, a chief 0, 

3 A, on a fess S, between three lions' heads erased G, 
langued B. 

4. G, a lion couched between six cross-croslets, three 

in chief, and as many in base A. 

5. B, a lion passant, between three estoiles A. 

6. A, a chevron G, between three lions passant-gar 

dant 8. 

7. Party per chevron, V and O, in chief a rose O, be- 

tween two fleur&-de-lis A, in base a lion rampant- 
regardant B. 

8. Party per pale, A and S, within a bordure of the 

same engrailed and counterchanged, a lion 
rampant O. 

9. A lion sejant B, between three torteaux. 

10. A lion saliant Ppr. and in chief three pellets. 

* Coats thus sketched are by heralds said to be '* in trick.** 
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11. G, a lion rampant-gardant double queu^ 0, hold- 

ing in his paws a rose-branoh Ppr. 

12. O, a pale between two lions rampant S. 

13. A, three bars wayy B, over all a lion, rampant of 

the first. 

14. A, chevron between three bucks tripping S, at- 

tired O. 

15. y, a chevron between three bucks standing at 

gaze 0. 

16. A, a bend engrailed B, between two bucks' heads 

caboshed S. 

17. A, three greyhounds current in pale S, collared of 

the first. 
i8. A hart cumbent upon a hill in a park paled, all Ppr. 
19. A, three moles, S, their snouts and feet G. 
'lO, G, three conies sejant, within a bordure engrailed A. 

21. A, a chevron G, between three talbots passant S. 

22. 0, a chevron G, between three lions' paws erased 

and erect S. 

23. A, two lions' gambs erased in saltire, the dexter 

surmounted of the sinister G. 

24. S, three lions' tails erect and erased A. 

Blazoning op Plate XVI. 

1. Argent, a heron volant, in fess azure, membered or, 

between three escalops, sable ; name, Herondon. 

2. Or, three kingfishers proper ; name, Fisher. 

3. Or, three eagles displayed gules ; name, EgUfdde. 

4. Azure, a bend engrailed between two cygnets royal 

argent, gorged with ducal crowns, strings refiexed 
over their backs, or ; name, Pitfield, 

5. Azure, a pelican with wings elevated and vulning 

E 
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her breast argent, between three fleiirs-de-lis, or ; 
name, Kempton. 

6. Azure, three doyes rising argent, their wings gules, 

and crowned with ducal coronets or; name. 
Bailie. 

7. Argent, on a pile gules, three owls of the field j 

name, Cropley, 

8. Argent, three eagles' heads, or, erased sable ; name, 

YeUen. 

9. Argent, three peacocks in their pride proper ; name, 

Patone, 
10. Or, three swallows dose sable; name, WcUion. 
11 Azure, on a bend cotised argent, three martlets 

gules ; name, Edwards. 

12. Ermine, on two bars gules, tiiree martlets or ; name, 

Ward, 

13. Argent, on a fess between three trefoils azure, as 

many swans' heads erased of the first, beaked 
gules ; name, Baker, 

14. Argent, on a pale azure, three pair of wings con- 

joined and elevated of the first ; name. Potter. 

15. Argent, six ostrich-feathers, three, two, and one, 

sable ; name, Jarvis, 

16. Argent, a chevron between three eagles' legs 

erased sable, their talons gules ; name. Bray, 

17. Azure, a dolphin naiant embowed or, on a chief of 

the second, two saltires coupled gules; name, 
Frankland, 

18. Or, three dolphins hauriant embowed azure ; name, 

VandepuJt, 

19. Sable, a dolphin naiant, embowed, vorant a fish 

proper ; name, James, 

20. Argent, three eels naiant in pale, sable ; name,JrZ2Jf. 
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21. Or, three chalbots hauriant gules ; name, Chalbots, 

22. Argent, on a bend azure, three dolphins naiant of 

the first ; name, Franldyn. 

23. Sable, a chevron ermine, between three sahnons 

hauriant argent ; name, Ord, 

24. Argent, a chevron engrailed sable, between three 

sea-crabs gules ; name, Bridger, 

Abbbsviatiohs of Platb XVU. 

1. A, a heron volant, in fess B, membered 0, between 

three esoalops S. 

2. 0, three kingfishers Ppr. 

3. 0, three eagles displayed G. 

4. B, a bend engrailed between two cygnets royal A, 

gorged with ducal crowns, strings reflexed over 
their backs O. 

5. B, a pelican with wings elevated, and vulning her 

breast A, between three fleurs-de-lis O. 

6. B, three doves rising A, their legs G, and crowned 

with ducal coronets 0. 

7. A, on a pile G, three owls of the field. 

8. A, three eagles' heads erased S, armed 0. 

9. A, three peacocks in their pride Ppr. 

10. 0, three swallows close Ppr. 

11. B, on a bend cotised A, three martlets G. 

12. Er. on two bars G, three martlets, 0. 

13. A, on a fess between three trefoils B, as many 

swans* necks erased of the first, beaked G. 

14. A, on a pale B, three pair of wings conjoined and 

elevated of the first. 

15. A, six ostrich-featherrS. 

16. A, a chevron between three eagles' legs erased a la 

cuisse (caiBae signifies the thigh) S, their talons G. 
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17. B, a dolphin naiant embowed 0, on a chiof of the 

second two saltires G. 

18. O, three dolphins hauriant B. 

19. S, a dolphin naiant, vorant a fish Ppr. 
20 A, three eels naiant in pale S. 

21. O, three chalbots hauriant G. 

22. A, on a bend B, three dolphins of the first 

23. S, a chevron Er. between three salmons hauriant A. 

24. A, a chevron engrailed S, between three sea- 

crabs G. 



Blazoning of Plate XVIIL 

1. Gules, on a bend sinister argent, three of the celes- 

tial signs, viz. Sagittarius, Scorpio, and Libra, 
of the first. 

2. Ermine, three increscents gales; name, Ffiamea, 

3. Azure, the sim, full moon, and seven stars or, the 

two first in chief, the last of orbicular form in 
base ; name, Johannes de Fontibus, 
4* Argent, on a chevron gules, between three crescents 
sable, a mullet for difference or ; name. Withers, 

5. Argent, two bars sable, between six estoiles, three, 

two, and one, gules ; name, Pearse. 

6. Argent, issuant out of two petit clouds in fess 

azure, a rainbow in the nombril point, a star, 
proper. 

7. Azure, a blazing star, or comet, streaming in bend 

proper; name, Cartwright. 

8. Azure, a fess dancett^ or, bctwoon throe ohorubim's 

heads argent, crined of the second ; name, Adye, 

9. Argent, three woodbine-leayes bend-wise proper, 

two and one ; ^lame, Theme. 
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10. OT) three woodbine-leaves pendant azure; name, 

Qaifhoa, 

11. Azure, issnant ont of a mount in base three wheat- 

stalks bladed and eared, all proper; name, 
Oarzoni, 

12. Or, on a mount in base, an oak acomed proper; 

name, Wood. 
18* Argent, three starved branches slipped sable ; name, 
Blackstock. 

14. Argent, three stocks or stumps of trees, couped 

and erased sable ; name, Bebowre. 

15. Or, on a bend sable, three clusters of grapes argent; 

name, Maroley. 

16. Gules, a bend of the limb of a tree, raguled and 

trunked argent ; name, Penruddock. 

17. Barry of six pieces, or and sable, over all a pale 

gules, charged with a woman's breast distilling 
drops of milk proper ; name. Dodge. 

18. Argent, an arm sinister, issuing out of the dexter 

point, and extended towards the sinister base, in 
form of a bend gules ; name, ComhiU. 

19. Argent, three sinister hands couped at the wrist 

gules ; name, Maynard. 

20. Or, a man's leg couped at the midst of the thigh 

azure ; name, Haddon. 

21. Sable, a chevron between three children's heads 

couped at the shoulders argent, crined or, en- 
wrapped about the necks with as many snakes 
proper; name, VaugJian. 

22. Argent, on a chevron gules, three men's skulls of 

the first ; name, Bolter. 

23. Or, a king enthroned on his seat, royal azure 

crowned, sceptred, and invested of the first ; the 
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cape of his robe ermine. These are the arms of 
the city of Seville, in Spain. 
24. Gules, three demiHsavages, or wild men argent, hold- 
ing clnbs over their right shonlders or; name, 
BoM Woodd. 

Blazoning of Platb TCTK, 

1. Party per pale indented, or and gules; name, 

Birmingham. 

2. Party per chevron nebnly, sable and or, three pan- 

thers' heads erased cotmterchanged ; name, Smith. 

3. Party per fess dancette, or and azure, two mullets 

pierced counterchanged ; name, Doubleday, 

4. Party per bend crenelle, or imbattled argent and 

gules ; name, Boyle, 

5. Party per bend sinister, ermine and ermines, a lion 

rampant or; name, Tretjor. 

6. Party per saltire, argent and or, four eagles in cross 

sable ; name, Bamadcde, 

7. Quarterly, per pale dove-taiiled, gules and or ; name, 

Bromley. 

8. Azure, a fess wavy, argent, in chief three stars ; 

name, Jenhinaon. 

9. Argent, a double tressure-flory counter-flory, over 

all a fess imbattled counter-imbattled gules ; 
name, MUler. 

10. Argent, on a fess raguly azure, three fleurs-de-lis 

or; name, Atwood. 

11. Azure, two bars iudented or, a chief argent; name, 

Stoner, 

12. Or, a fess dancette sable ; name. Vavasour. 

13. Argent, on a fess engrailed gules, three leopards' 

&ces or ; name, Barhon. 
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'14. Argent, a fess inyecked, between fliree torteaux. 

15. Azure, a fess nebuly, between three crescents 

ermine; name, Wdd, 

16. Azure, a saltire quarterly quartered, or and ai^ent, 

is the arms of the episcopal see of Bath and 
Wells. 

17. Or, a fess cheeky argent and azure ; name, Stewart 

18. Gules, a chevron counter-compony argent and sable^ 

between three fleurs-de-lis or; name, Shirley, 

19. Quarterly, first and fourth argent, a cheyron gules 

between three torteaux; second quarterly; first, 
argent> a bend gules; second, ai^ent, a fess 
azure; third, argent, a chevron sable; fourth, 
argent, a pale vert ; third, argent, a fess between 
three billets gules. 

20. Ermine, two flanches azure, each charged with 

three ears of wheat couped or ; name, Or^. 

21. Or, a bufGftlo's head caboshed sable, attired argent, 

through the nostrils an annulet of the last, 
ducally crowned gules, the attire passing through 
the crown ; is the arms of Mecklenburg. 

22. Or, a bu£&do's head in profile sable, armed argent, 

ducally crowned gules ; is the arms of the barony 
of Eostock in Mecklenburg. 

28. Gules, an arm embowed, in armour to the wrist, 
issuing from clouds on the sinister side, and 
holding between the finger and thumb a gem- 
ring all proper, round the arm at the elbow a 
ribbon tied azure ; is the arms of the county of 
Schwerin in Germany. 

24. Argent, a wheel of ei^t spokes, gules; is the arms 
of the Bishop of Osnaburgh. 
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iRnarsIianing. 

Mabshallcto coats of arms is the art of disposing 
several, or more than one, of them in one escatcheon, 
and of distribnting their parts and contingent orna- 
ments in proper places. Coats of arms are thus 
marshalled on varions accounts : viz. to show descent, 
marriage, alliance, adoption, or the gift of the sove- 
reign. 

Such coats as betoken marriage represent either a 
match single or hereditary. By a single match is 
meant the conjoining of the coat-armonrs of a man and 
woman, descended of distinct fsunilies, in one es- 
cutcheon pale-wise; the man bears his coat on the 
dexter side of the escutcheon, and the sinister part for 
the woman. See the example, PL zl, n. 3. 

Sometimes in blazon the man and woman are called 
haron and/emme. There are three rules to be observed 
in impaling the arms of husband and wife : Fird^ the 
husband's arms are always to be placed on the right 
side as haron^ and the wife's on the left as femme. 
Secondly, that no husband can impale his wife's arms 
with his own on a surcoat of arms, ensign, or banner, 
but may use them impaled on domestic utensils. 
Thirdly^ that no husband impaling his wife's arms with 
his own can surround the shield with the order of the 
Garter, or with any other order. 
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When a man marries an heiress and has issue by 
her, it is in his choice whether he will still bear her 
coat impaled, or in an escutcheon of pretence upon his 
own ; because he pretendeth (God giving life to such 
his issue) to bear the same coat of his wife to him and 
to his heirs. 

Moreover the heir of these two inheritors shall bear 
the hereditary coats of his father and mother to him- 
self and his heirs quarterly : the father's in the first 
and fourth, the mother's in the second and third 
quarters, to show that the inheritance, as well of the 
possessions, as of the coat-armours, are invested in 
them and their posterity. See PL xni., n. 6. If 
the wife be no heir, neither her husband nor child 
shall have further to do with her coat, than to set up 
the same in their house pale-wise, to show the father's 
match with such a family. 

Concerning the bearing of several coat-armours pale- 
wise in one escutcheon (according to Gerard Leigh), 
viz. the marshalling of divers femmes with one baron, 
he says : " If a man marry two wives, the first shall be 
placed on the sinister side of the chief part, and the 
second's coat on the base impaled with the husband." 
PL XL., n. 5. 

Arms of a man and his three wives; the first two 
tierced in chief with his own, and the third in base. 
PL XL., n. 6. 

Arms of a man and his four wives; the two first 
tierced in chief, and the third and fourth in base. 
PL XL., n. 7. 

Arms of a man and his five wives ; his own in the 
middle, with his first three on the dexter side, and the 
fourth and fifth on the sinister. PL xl., n. 8. 
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Arms of a man aiid his six wives ; his own in the 
middle, with his first three on the dexter side, and the 
other three on the sinister. PL xl., n. 9. 

Arms of a man and his seven wives ; his own in the 
middle, with his first four on the dexter side, and the 
other three on the sinister. PL xl., n. 10.* 



ARMS OF A wmOW. 

A widow is to impale the arms of her late hosband 
on the dexter side of the paternal coat of her ancestor, 
upon a lozenge. PL xl., n. 11. 

ABMS OF A MAIDEN, OB DOWAOBB LADY OF QUALITY. 

If a maiden, or dowager lady of quality, marry a 
commoner, or a nobleman inferior to her in rank, their 
ooats of arms must be set side by side in two separate 
escutcheons. If the lady be privileged to retain her 
title and rank, she must continue her arms in a maiden 
or widow's escutcheon, which is a lozenge, placed oh the 
sinister side of her husband's; the arms ornamented 
according to her title. See PL xli., n. 16. 

ABMS OF A widow AND HBIBBSS. 

The arms of a widow, being an heiress, are to be 
borne on an escutcheon of pretence, over those of her 
late husband, in a lozenge. PL xl., n. 12. 

. * These five last niks and examples have been retained as part 
of the original work ; but if ever they were in practice they are now 
discarded. The object of Heraldry is distinctness. No person 
save an adept in the art oonld tell, from such marshalling, 
whether they were the ooats of differ^it wives, or quarterings 
bionght in by one heiress. — ^Editob. 
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ABMS OF A WIFE AND TWO HUSBAMDB. 

Of a wife and her two husbands : the arms of the 
first husband in chief; the arms of the second husband 
in base, impaled on the dexter side of her own. See 
PI. XL., n. 13.* 

ABMS OF A BAGHELOB. 

Whilst he remains such, he may quarter his paternal 
coat with other coats, if any right to him belongs ; but 
may not impale it till he is married. PL xl., n. 1. 

ABMS OF A MAID. 

She is entitled to bear the coat of her father in a 
lozenge. See PL xl., n. 2. If her father bore any 
difference in his coat, the same ought to be continued ; 
for by that mark will be known what branch she 
descends from. 

All co-heiresses convey also to their husbands a 
right of bearing their arms on an escutcheon of pre- 
tence, the same as an heiress. 

If all the brothers die without issue, and leave sisters 
behind, as they are co-inheritors of the land and estate, 
so shall they be of the coat-armour also, without any 
distinction at all to either of them ; because by them 
the name of the house cannot be preserved, being all 
reckoned but as one heir. 

Anciently women of noble descent used to bear their 
fathers' arms on their man^les^ to show their descent. 

* This also is now discarded, as a widow marrying a second 
husband loses all title to the arms of the first as well as to hif 
name. — ^Editob. 
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The ancient heralds tell us, when the arms are the 
same, both on the mantle and kirde, they are then those 
of their fathers; and when there are arms on the 
manUe different from those on the nnder habit, the 
Jdrtle, she is then a wife : those on the mantle belong 
to her husband, who is a doak to shroud the wife from 
all violence, and the other on the MrUe belonged to her 
father. 

ABMS OF A BISHOP. 

Such as have a fanction ecclesiastical, and are pre 
ferred to the honour of pastoral jurisdiction, are said to 
be knit in nuptial bands of love and care for the cathe- 
dral churches whereof they are superintendents ; there- 
fore their paternal coat is marshalled on the left side 
of the escutcheon, giving the pre-eminence of the right 
side to the arms of their see ; as the example, PL xli., 
n. 13. Deans of Cathedrals, Masters of Colleges and 
similar institutions, impale their arms in a like manner, 
with those of the Societies over which they preside. 

ABMS OF A KNIGHT OF THE GARTER, AND HIS LADT. 

When married, the arms of his wife must be placed 
in a distinct shield, because his own is surrounded with 
the ensign of that order ; for though the husband may 
give his equal half of the escutcheon and hereditary 
honour, yet he cannot share his temporary order of 
knighthood with her, except she be sovereign of the 
order. PI. xli., n. 14. This rule applies to all the 
orders of knighthood. 

ARMS QUARTERLY, 

Is when a shield is divided into many parts, then it 
shows the bearer's alliance to several families : and it 
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\& to \>e oboerved, that in all marshalled anna, qnarierlj' 
mib. coats of alliance, the paternal coat is always 
l^laced in. the first quarter; as PL xm., n. 6. 

^^en a coat is borne with four or more qnartenngs, 

and any one or more of those quarterings are again 

di^ded into two or more coats, then such a quarter is 

termed a grand quarter, and is said to be quarterly or 

eounter-quartered. PL xix., n. 19. 

Quartered arms were borne by Eleanor, queen of 

Edwurd I., and Isabella, queen of Edward II. ; but the 

first Epg^^ftb king who quartered arms was Edward 111,^ 

who bore England and France in right of his mother 

Isabdy daughter and heir of PhiUp IV, of France, and 

heir also to her three brothers, successirely kings of 

France, which the same king afterwards changed to 

France and England upon his laying claim to the said 

kingdom ; and about the end of his reign his subjects 

b^an to imitate him, and quartered the arms of their 

maternal ancestors; the first of whom is said to be 

Hastings, Earl of Pembroke. 

ABUS OF A BABONXT. 

The arms of Sir George Beaumont, of Stoughton, 
Leicestershire, baronet: azure, sem^e of fleurs-de-lis, 
a lion rampant or, in a canton argeiU, a sinister hand 
couped at the wrist and erect, gvies; are giren at 
PL xLi., n. 15. 

The canton charged with the hand, is the arms of 
the province of Ulster in Ireland, and was given by 
King James the First as a badge or augmentation of 
honour to all. baronets. It may be placed as in tho 
above example, or in an escutcheon, and is generally 
borne in the most convenient part of the shield, so 
as not to cover any principal charge. 
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ABMS OF A OOMMONBB AND LADT. 

If a commoner marry a lady of quality, he is not to 
impale her arms with his own ; they are to be set aside 
y£ one another in separate shields, as the lady still 
retains her title and rank: therefore her arms are 
placed as the example, PL xu., n. 16. 

MABdHALLING BOBDEBED COATS. 

When a coat of arms, snrronnded with a border, is 
marshalled pale-wise with another, then that part of 
the border which is next the coat impaled with it mnst 
be omitted. See PL xl., n. 14. But if a bordered 
coat be marshalled with other coats quarterly, then no 
part of the border must be omitted. See PL xl., 
n. 15. 



£xttr(ot <!^tnaments. 

Thb exterior ornaments of the escutcheon are the 
helmet, mantling, wreath, crest, badge, motto, sup- 
porters, crown, or coronet. 

HELMETS. 

The helmet being placed at the top of the escutcheon, 
claims our first attention. These pieces of armour for 
the head have varied in different ages and countries, 
both in form and the materials of which they were 
made, and in English Heraldry they vary according to 
the rank of the bearer. See PI. xlh. 

First, The fall-&ced helmet with six bars, all of 
gold, for the sovereign and princes of the blood. 
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Second, The fiill-&ced helmet with fire bars; the 
hehnet steel, and the bars and breast part gold; for 
dukes and marquesses. 

Third, A profile or side-fi&ced helmet of steel ; the 
bars, bailes, or grills, and ornaments gold ; for earls, 
viscounts, and barons. PI. xlii., n. 2. 

Fourth, A full-fSEkced helmet of steel, with its beaver 
or vizor open ; for baronets and knights. PI. xlil, n. 3. 

Fifth, A profile or side-faced helmet of steel, with 
the vizor shut ; for an esquire. PI. xlii., n. 4. 

If two hdmets are placed en one ekidd, they are tisuaUy setfaee 
to face, in imitoHon of the Chrmant^ who tometimes place ten or 
more helmete on a thidd, and in iueh case set the centre hdmet 
a£front6e, and those on each tide looking towards that in the centre, 

MANTLING. 

The mantling was anciently fixed to the helmet, 
from which it depended behind with escalloped or 
jagged edges and tassels. 

Mantlings are also used like cloaks to encompass 
the whole achievement, the ornaments flowing from 
the helmet being called lambrequins. 

According to the modernized mode of bearing 
mantles, those of the sovereign are supposed to be 
o£ gold doubled with ermine ; those of the peers, 
crimson velvet folded, and ermine inside ; and those 
of knights and gentlemen, crimson velvet doubled 
with white satin, 

Mr. Edmondson, in his Complete Body of Heraldry, 
says, in the year 1760 he proposed to several of the 
peers, to paint on their carriages their arms placed in 
mantles of crimson, with their edges thrown back so 
as to show their doublings and linings, which should 
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be of ermine, and containing a number of rows of 
ermine spots, equal to those of the guards on their 
coronation robes, expressing their respective degrees : 
viz. a baron, two rows; a viscount, iujo and a half; 
an earl, three; a marquis, three and a half; a duke, 
four, &c. 
' " This proposal,** he adds, " having met with general 
approbation, was carried into execution, and had the 
desired effect of showing the distinction between the 
several degrees of our nobility ; after which I formed 
mantles for the knights companions of the several 
orders, taken from the mantles and robes which they 
wear at their installations." 

The lambrequin should be of the principal colour 
in the arms, and the lining of the principal metal. 
Considerable fancy and taste may be displayed in 
these ornaments, which were often powdered with the 
badges of the family. Some fine examples may be 
seen in the Garter Plates of the 15th century. 



THB WEBATH« 

The wreath is placed over the helmet as a support 
for the crest. It is composed of two rolls of silk 
twisted together, and of the colours or metal of the 
arms. If one of the rolls be metal, the other must 
be of the principal colour of the arms ; but when there 
is no metal in the arms, then one of the rolls should be 
of the colour of the field, and the other part of the 
colour of the immediate charge. 

In the middle ages, no man, who was under the 
degree of a knight, had his crest set on a wreath. 
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THX GBEST. 

Tlie crest is the highest part of the omameDts of a 
joat of arms, and is placed on the wreath, unless it 
is issuant from a coronet, or standing on a cluxpeau^ in 
either of which cases, the wreath is dispensed withe 
Crests appear on the helmets of Knights as early as the 
13th century ; and affcer the institution of the order of 
the Grarter, and in imitation of King Edward the Third, 
who was the first king of England that bore a crest on 
his helmet, all knights companions of the order began to 
wear crests. This practice soon became more general, 
until at length they were assumed discretionally by 
all who considered themselyes as legally entitled to 
bear arms. 

BADGBS. 

Badges were anciently placed on banners, ensigns, 
caparisons, and the breasts or Moulders of private 
soldiers, servants, and attendants; and that without 
any wreath, or other thing, under them. They were 
much worn from the reign of King Edward the First, 
until that of Queen Elizabeth, when they grew intc» 
disuse. 

Gerard Leigh says, the badge was not placed 6n a 
wreath in the time of Henry the Fifth ; and it never 
should be so borne. 

The Earl Delawarr bears the crampeite and im- 
paled rose ; and the Lord Abergavenny bears the lyort- 
cullis and rose, which were ancient badges. For 
further particulars refer to the articles Badges, in the 
Dictionary of Technical Terms. 

r 
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MOTTO. 

The motto, mot^ word, legend, saying, or epigrwp\ 
added or appropriated to arms, not being hereditary 
may be taken, changM, varied, or relinquished, when 
and as often as the bearer thinks fit ; and may, with 
impunity to the assmner, be the same as is used by 
other families. Many still in use have been originally 
war-cries. 

StTPPORTBES. 

Supporters are exterior ornaments, placed at the 
sides of the escutcheon to support it. Menestrier and 
others say, that supporters had their origin from tilts 
and tournaments, wherein the knights caused their 
shields to be carried by servants or pages, under the 
disguise of lions, bears, griffins. Moors, &c., who also 
held and guarded the escutcheons, which the knights 
were obliged to expose to public view some time before 
the lists were opened. 

Supporters have formerly been taken from such 
animals or birds as are borne in the shields, or had 
been introduced by the early engravers as ornaments 
on the seals, and at the present day they are occa- 
sionally chosen as bearing some allusion to the services 
of those whose arms they support. 

It does not appear to have been customary with our 
ancestors to change or alter their family supporters; 
neither is it a practice used in our days, except in some 
singular instances, and then it has been done under 
the sanction of the royal sign-manual, &c. 

The practice of the sovereigns of England granting 
supporters to the peers of each degree, seems to have 
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45ominenced in the reign of King Henry the Eighth, 
as did that of granting the like ornaments to the arms 
of the knights of the Grarter and of the Bath. 

Supporters do not appear to the arms of the kings 
of Engknd before the time of Bichard II. ; but a lion, 
or, and an eagle or falcon proper have been assigned 
to the arms of Edward JH, The arms of Bichard II. 
are seen accompanied rather than supported by two 
white harts, collared and chained or; and in West- 
minster Hall, by angels. A lion and an antelope, 
and sometimes an antelope and a swan, have been 
assigned to Henry IV. and Henry V., but upon no 
very reliable authority. Examples of the arms of 
Henry VI. appear sup|K)rted by two antelopes argent, 
also, others, with a lion for the dexter, and a pan- 
ther, antelope, or heraldic tiger for the sinister Bnjy- 
porter. The arms of Edward IV. are painted in a 
contemporary MS. in the British Museum, supported 
by two white lions. He is said also to have used a 
lion, or, for the dexter and a bull sable for the sinister 
supporter. Of Edward V., there is no example. 
Bichard III. seems to have generally used two boars 
argent, Henry VII. a dragon gtdes and a greyhound 
argent, a lion, or, and a dragon gules, and occasionally 
two greyhounds argent. 

Henry VIII. generally a lion or, and a dragon gvks. 
Sometimes the red dragon on the dexter side, and a 
white bull, greyhound, or cock on the sinister. 

Edward VI., lion or, and dragon gules, 

Mary, lion or, and dragon or, or a greyhound argent. 
When impaled with the arms of her husband. King 
Philip of Spain, the shield is supported by an eagle 
tnd a lion. 
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Elizabeth used the lion and dragon both or^ tfnd 
sometimes, in lieu of the dragon, the greyhound argent. 

On the accession of James I., one of the silver 
unicorns at that time used as supporters to the royal 
arms of Scotland supplanted the dragon and grey- 
hound of the Tudors, and since that period the sup- 
porters of the royal arms of the United Kingdoms have 
remained unchanged, being, dexter a lion rampant, 
gardant, or imperially crowned proper. Sinister, a uni^ 
com, argent, armed, unguled, and crined, or^ gorged 
with a coronet composed of crosses-patt6e, and fleurs- 
de-lis, having a chain affixed thereto, all of the last, 
passing between the forelegs, and reflexed over the back. 

The Nova-Scotia baronets are, by their patents of 
creation, allowed to carry supporters, notwithstanding 
that privilege was not granted to the English baronets, 
at the time of the institution of their dignity. Some of 
the English baronets now bear supporters, but it is by 
virtue of a royal licence obtained for that special purpose. 

The kings of arms in England are not authorized 
to grant supporters to any person under the degree of 
a knight Grand Cross of the Bath, unless they receive 
a royal warrant directed to them for that purpose; 
and yet Lyon king of arms of Scotland may, by virtue 
of his office, grant supporters without such royal war- 
rant, within the kingdom of Scotland, and has fre- 
quently put that power in practice. 

The eldest sons of peers, above the degree of a 
baron, bear their fjEithers' arms and supporters with a 
label,, and use the coronet belonging to their father's 
second title, if he has one ; but all younger sons bear 
their arms with proper diflerences, and use no coronet 
or supporters. 
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l^attSments — ^Pl. xx. 

By the following rules may be known, apon sight 
of any hatcliment, what the person was wnen living, 
whether a private gentleman, or a nobleman ; whether 
a married man, bachelor, or widower; a married 
woman, maid, or widow, &c. 

BACHELOR. 

When a bachelor dies, his arms and crest are painted 
single or quartered, but never impaled ; the ground of 
the hatchment under the shield is all black. 

MAIDEN. 

When a maiden dies, her arms (but no crest) must be 
placed in a lozenge, and may be single or quartered, 
with the ground under the escutcheon all black, as the 
former. 

MABBIED MAN. 

When a married man dies, his arms are impaled 
with his wife's; the ground of the hatchment under 
his side of the shield in black, the ground under his 
wife's side in white ; the black side signifies the hus- 
band to be dead, and the white side denotes the wife to 
be living. 

MABEIBD WOMAN. 

When a married woman dies, her arms are impaled 
with her husband's (but no crest) ; the ground of the 
hatchment under her side of the shield is black, that 
of her husband white ; which signifies the wife to be 
dead, and the husband living. 
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WIDOWKR. 

When a widower dies, his arms are impaled with 
those of his deceased wife, with his crest ; the ground 
of the hatchment to be all black. 

WIDOW, 

When a widow dies, her arms are impaled with her 
husband's in a lozenge (but no crest) ; the ground of 
the hatchment to be all black. 

When a man is the last of a family, the death's head 
supplies the place of a crest, denoting that death has 
conquered all. 

When a woman is the last of a family, her arms are 
placed in a lozenge, with a death's head on the top. 

OTHEB DISTINCTIONS. 

The peer is distinguished by his coronet and sup- 
porters. 

The baronet by his peculiar badge. 

The knight-companion by the motto of his order. 

The bishop by the zuitre. 
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in Confumtion foit^ ^r^itectttte. 



The reyiyal of the yariotis styles of arehitecttire, 
which prevailed in Britain from the Norman Conquest 
to the reign of James the First, has rendered the stndy 
of the heraldic ornaments, which formed so prominent 
a feature in the ecclesiastical structures of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, an object of interest to 
all engaged in the erection or decoration of churches 
or other public buildings ; particularly as a taste pre- 
vails for that style of architecture where heraldic 
figures Were most lavishly applied in external and 
internal decoration. 

Those who assert that Heraldry as a science was 
little known previous to the Crusades, are in some 
degree borne out in their statements, by the total 
absence of heraldic ornament in the ecclesiastical and 
castellated structures erected during the eleventh and 
tweKth centuries, in the Anglo-Norman style of archi- 
tecture. That this omission was not caused by the 
inability of the sculptors of that period, is proved by 
the elaborate carvings exhibited in the semicircular 
doorways and windows, the highly wrought and diver- 
sified capitals, to which may be added the sculptured 
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figures which may be seen at the present time at 
Iffley, Malmesbury, and many other places. Heraldic 
ornaments formed no part of the decoration of the 
buildings first erected in the Lancet or Early English 
style of architecture ; but at a later period, when this 
style of building became more extended, and the simple 
pointed or lancet-shaped windows were superseded by 
the introduction of windows divided by mulHons, and 
other deviations from the original simplicity of this 
beautiful style of architecture. Heraldic ornaments were 
introduced. The large shields on the side walls of the 
nave of Westminster Abbey, erected during the reign 
of Henry III., a.d. 1249, may be cited as one of the 
early introductions of Heraldry as an adjunct to 
architecture. 

When the Early English style had become so altered 
by the introduction of exuberant ornament, and by 
large pointed arched windows divided by mullions, 
terminating in flowing tracery filling up the heading 
of the windows, by an almost infinite variety of graceful 
curves, the boldness and elegance of the embellish- 
ments introduced into the structures erected about the 
time of Edward III., A. d. 1327—1377, demanded a 
distinct title; and is now designated the Decorated 
style of architecture. 

In this splendid era of English architecture, Heraldry 
became a distinguished feature, particularly in its 
application to sepulchral monuments. One of the 
earliest and most beautiful altar tombs erected in 
the Decorated style is that of Queen Eleanor, the 
lamented consort of Edward the First, in Si Edward's 
Chapel, Westminster. Each side of the tomb is divided 
by small buttresses into six compartments, having 
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angular canopies ornamented with crockets and finials ; 
each compartment contains a shield of arms, sculptured 
as suspended from an oak or yine branch : a repre- 
sentation of one compartment is given in the annexed en- 
graving. The charges on the 
shields, which are repeated 
alternately, are those of Eng- 
land, three lions passant- 
gardant, Castile and Leon 
quarterly; first and fourth, a 
castle, and second and third, 
a lion rampant. This was the 
paternal shield of arms of the 
deceased Quee;i, which she in- 
herited from her father, Fer- 
dinand the Third, who quartered the arms of two king- 
doms, viz., Castile and Leon, in one shield. This is said 
to be the earliest instance of two coats of arms being 
borne quarterly ; and the example was followed by Ed- 
ward the Third, when he quartered the arms of France 
with those of England — the third shield for Ponthieu, 
viz., tliree bendlets within a bordure. These Heraldic 
symbols sufficiently declare to posterity the title and 
connexions of the deceased Queen, and supply the 
place of a long pompous inscription. 

During the reign of Edward the Third, chivalry, 
and, consequently. Heraldry, became the ruling fashion 
of the time. Every person who could rank above a 
yeoman desired to obtain those heraldic honours 
which could alone be granted by the Earl Marshal 
and the King-at-Arms. Those who were allowed 
to bear coats of arms sought every opportunity of 
displaying them on their banners, habiliments, and 
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tho famiture of their apartments. The contributor to 
the foundation of a religious establishment was in 
some measure rewarded by 
having his arms emblazoned 
in a conspicuous part of the 
building ; and these assumed 
the appearance of architec- 
tural ornaments by filling up 
the spandrils or spaces be- 
tween the arches (as repre- 
sented in the annexed engrav- 
ing), which would otherwise have presented too much of 
the plain sur&ce of the wall. Shields of arms are thus 
disposed in the nave and transepts of York Minster. 
In some instances, Heraldic orna- 
ments formed part of the deco- 
rations introduced in the capi- 
tals. The annexed cut is taken 
from a column in Bloxham Churchy 
Qxon. It is said to represent 
Saint George. The cross is em- 
blazoned on his shield, and on the pennon attached to 
the lance. The arms in the annexed cut form part of 
the pierced work that supports the 
transom beams in the Chapter-house 
of Exeter Cathedral. 

Not only did the shields and the 
charges upon them become architec- 
tural ornaments, but the badges and 
devices of the king and nobility were 
admitted in the decoration of corbels, comiceSi and 
capitals. 

The recumbent figures of knights upon altar-tombs 
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were generally sculptured in complete armonr, witli 
their arms emblazoned on the shield. In some in- 
stances, the arms are emblazoned in their proper tinc- 
tures and metals. The sculptured figure ascribed to 
GeofiErey Magnaville, Earl of Essex, in the Temple 
Church, is said to be the earliest instance of the arms 
being placed in the shield ; but there exists much dif- 
ference of opinion both as to date and identity of this 
effigy. 

The splendid windows of the Decorated style were 
filled with stained and painted glass, which admitted 
shields of arms to be emblazoned in their proper 
colours. Whob-length and kneeling male and female 
figures are frequently seen in ancient windows. The 
figure of the knight is usually depicted with his arms 
emblazoned on his surcoat or tabard; the dame or 
lady is frequently habited in garments bearing 
heraldic charges ; on the fore part of the close robe 
ihsk% covers her body was emblazoned her paternal 
arms, and the charges she was entitled to assume 
in her own right. This dress was called the 
kirtle. The mantle worn over her shoulders was 
cpnsidered typical of honour and protection, and on 
this garment the arms of her husband were em- 
blazoned. 

We have now to glance at Heraldry as an adjunct 
to architecture, when the flowing tracery of the Deco- 
rated style gave place to the latest style of English 
architecture, now called the Perpendicular. This 
transition took place about the end of the fourteenth 
century. Heraldry before this period was only ad- 
mitted as a portion of the architectural ornament ; but, 
firom the exuberant display of symbolic figures, and 
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the almost entire absence of other ornaments, it became 
an integral part of the architectural character ; and it 
has always been a matter of surprise, when looking at 
the stately buildings erected under the auspices of the 
Tudors, that the architecture of this period did not 
obtain the title of the Heraldic style. England con- 
tains two buildings in the Perpendicular style, which 
for architectural splendour are unequalled in Europe, 
or perhaps in the world. One is King*s College Chapel, 
at Cambridge; the other Henry the Seventh's Chapel, 
at Westminster. It is not our province to dilate upon 
the beauties of either of these splendid structures, 
farther than to notice the gorgeous display of Heraldry 
that pervades them. 

The west and south entrances of King's College 
Chapel are enriched with bold carvings of the badges 
of King Henry the Seventh, in whose reign they were 
erected; but, as the Eoyal badges will again come 
under notice, when describing the chapel at West- 
minster, we will at once enter King's College Chapel ; 
and no person ever glanced his eye over the wonders 
aroimd and above him, without being awe-struck at the 
daring of the architect that could plan, and the builders 
that could erect such a structure. The whole of the 
lower part of the Chapel beneath the windows is 
divided into panels, and every panel is filled with the 
arms of the king who erected the building. The en- 
graving on p. 77 is a representation of his arms and sup- 
porters : they fill three large compartments under 
each window. The immense pendants hanging from 
the gorgeous roof are ornamented with the rose, the 
royal badge of both the king and queen at this period. 

The gateway towers of Christ's and St. John's 
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Ck>lleges have a noble display of Heraldry in the arms, 
supporters, badges, &e., of their 
noble foundress, Margaret, 
Countess of Eichmond. 

The entrance gateway tower 
of Trinity College was origin- 
ally the entrance to King's 
Hall, founded by Edward III., arms of hbkky vni. 

in 1337, and is decorated with the arms of that 
monarch and his six sons, a blank shield representing 
William of Hatfield, who died in his infancy. Henry 
Yin. refounded the college, and changed its name, 
and as his statue occupies a niche over these arms, 
they have sometimes been erroneously assigned to him 
and his family. 

We have now to notice Henry the Seventh's Chapel 
at Westminster. Mr. Brayley, in his history of this 
splendid structure, observes : " There is no other edifice 
in the kingdom in which external ornaments have been 
spread over its surface with such exuberant luxuriance. 
It would seem, indeed, as though the architect had 
intended to give to stone the character of embroidery, 
and inclose its walls within meshes of lacework : with 
the exception of the plinth, every part is covered by 
sculptural decorations ; the buttress towers are crested 
by ornamental domes, and enriched by niches and 
elegant tracery. The cross springers are crossed with 
airy forms, and the very cornices and parapets are 
charged even to profusion with armorial cognizances.*' 
If we were to notice the application of the arms, badges, 
animals, &c., which decorate the exterior of this 
building, it would occupy a much larger volume than 
the one that contains these brief remarks. We must, 
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(iierefore, proceed to the interior ; and we are arrested 
on oar very entrance to this gorgeous temple by the 
display of Heraldic deyices on the brazen gates. The 
central gates are divided into sixty-eight perforated 
compartments of an oblong figure, each of which con- 
tains a badge of different members of the Houses of 
York and Lancaster. Among others is the well-known 
badge of Edward the Fourth, viz., the falcon with an 
open fetter-lock, the portcullis chained and crowned, 
three fleurs-de-lis, a root of daisies intersecting a coronet ; 
the letters H. B. in a knot : but we dare not loiter at 
the entrance. On each side of the Chapel are the 
elegantly-carved stalls, now appropriated to the Knights 
of the Bath, each surmounted by a canopy of delicate 
tabernacle-work, no two being alike. The helmets, 
swords, and banners of the knights would add to the 
splendour of any other place, but here appear mean 
compared to the gorgeous architecture above and 
around them. The cornices are formed by demi- 
angels, supporting the royal badges. Dragons, grey- 
hounds, and lions, supporting shields, intermixed with 
beautiful foliage, form the ornaments of the arches of 
the ceiling, filled up with fan-tracery, from which hang 
pendants, &c. 

Following are representations of some of the Eoyal 
badges found in this Chapel : — 

1. The badge of York — the white rose 
crowned. In some instances, this rose is 
parted per pale argent and gules, showing 
the union of the houses of York and Lan- 
caster; — the latter having adopted the red 
rose aa its badge. 
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The fle-or-de-lis crowned — the badge of 
^ France. 




The portcullis crowned and cliained — 
the ancient badge of the Beanforts; used 
by Henry the Seventh, as a descendant 
from that fjEunily. 



The letters H. R. in a knot is 
worked into the open work of the 
compartments of the centre gates of 
the Chapel, and also in the sculptured 
cornices. Knots were frequently used 
as badges to distinguish different fjami- 
lies : see PL xv.. No. 31 to 35. 

The Broom - plant — 
planta-genista — was the 
badge of the Plantagenets, 
in allusion to their name. 
The annexed example is 
from the cornice in West- 
minster Hall. 
King's College Chapel, and the Chapel at West- 
minster, were both completed in the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, and were the last efforts of English Pointed 
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architecture. The Eeformation put a stop to archi 
tectural splendour in the construction of buildings foi 
divine worship, and Heraldry no longer held its place 
in connection with architecture. The discovery of the 
art of printing had enabled the publishers to produce 
translations of the classic authors. The architecture 
of Greece and of Borne, in addition to their inherent 
beauty, had all the charms of novelty, English archi- 
tecture was neglected ; and the mansions of the nobility 
and gentry erected during the reign of Elizabeth, all 
show the hold that the classic orders had obtained at 
that time, though the builders were unacquainted with 
the means of applying them correctly. By the acci- 
dental mixture of the panelled work of the Tudors 
with the Greek columns and entablatures, producing 
that style of building called Elizabethan, Heraldry 
was partially ad^iitted into the heterogeneous yet 
picturesque masses erected during the reign of the 
Virgin Queen and her successor. Inigo Jones and Sir 
Christopher Wren, by introducing the classic orders in 
their purity and beauty, put an end to the incongruities 
of the Elizabethan style ; and from this period to the 
latter end of the reign of George the Third, churches, 
palaces, and public buildings, that had any pretensions 
to architectural elegance, were all erected in the classic 
orders. 

Architects of the present day prove, by many of 
their works, that they have caught the spirit of the 
ancient masters, and heraldry has again become an 
important adjunct to architecture : it is especially 
noticeable in the decorative features of Sir Charlea 
Barry's New Palace of Westminster. 
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A — AOH. 

A. Tlie heraldic abbreviation of Abgent. Ar. in 
never nsed, as it is liable to be mistaken for Az. 
(Plates XV. & xvn.) 

Abased, or Abaisse, signifies that a chevron, fess, or 
other ordinary, is placed lower than its usual position. 

Abatements are certain marks of disgrace, added to 
arms, for some dishonourable action committed by the 
bearer ; but as there is now not an instance of such 
dishonourable bearings, we shall not insert them ; 
especially as a person not being obliged to make use 
of arms, it cannot be supposed that any one would 
voluntarily exhibit a mark of infamy to himself and 
family. 

Accompanied. Sometimes used for between, as a cross 
accompanied by four crescents. 

Accosted signifies side by side, as Guillim blazons 
the arms of Harman ; viz. Azure, a chevron, between six 
rams, cuxosted, coimter-tripping, two, two, and two. 
See PI. IX., n. 10. 

AccETJED, ftdl grown ; applied to trees. 

Achievement (French achevement the performance of 
an action, achever, to perform), the escutcheon contain- 
ing the ensigns armorial granted to any man for the 
performance of great actions. This word is corrupted 
to Hatchment. Vide p. 69. 

6 
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AcoBNED. This term is for an oak-tree, or branch, 
with acorus on it. 

Additions. See Augmentations. 

Addobsed, Adoss]^, or Adossed, signifies tamed back 
to back. PL ix. n. 7. Two lions rampant addorsed, 

Adumbbation is the shadow only of any bearing, 
outlined and painted of a colour darker than the field. 

Afpbont^, front-faced, fiiLl-faced ; as, a mvage'a head 
affronte, PI. XL., n. 24. This term is also occasionally 
used in the same sense as gardant ; as, a lion sefant 
affronte, 

AiSLi, winged, or having wings. 

A LA CnissE (French), at the thigh : erased or couped 
a la cuisae, 

Alant, a mastiff-dog with short ears. It was one of 
the supporters to the arms of Lord Dacre. 

Allebion is an eagle without beak or feet. PL yni., 
n. 6. 

Altebnate, Altbbnatelt, by turns, one after another, 
applying to the positions of quarterings, &c., that suc- 
ceed one another by turns. 

Ambulant, walking ; the same as passant. 

Amrthtst, the name of a precious stone of a violet 
colour, formerly used in blazoning the arms of peers 
instead of purpure. 

Amphisien Cookatbioe. See Basilisk. 

Anohob is the emblem of Hope, and taken for such 
in a spiritual as well as a temporal sense ; hope being, 
as it were, the anchor which holds us firm to our fedth 
in all adversities. When used as a bearing, it is drawn 
without a cable, unless it be mentioned in the blazonry, 
PL xxvn., n. 10. 

Akouobbd, or Angbed, a cross so termod ; as the four 
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extremities of it resemble the fluke of an anchor. 
PL XXXVI., n. 33. 

AifGLES, two angles interlaced saltierwise ; at each 
end an annulet. PI. xl., n. 3. Three jpcdrs of these are 
borne by the name of Wastlei/. 

AnimjI See Inobnsbd. 

Annodated, another term for novoed; bent in the 
form of the letter S. The serpents round the caduceus 
of Mercury may be said to be annodated. 

Annulet, a ring. Leigh supposes annulets to be 
rings of mail, which was an armour of defence long 
before the harness of steel was invented. An annulet 
is the mark of difference assigned to the fifth son. 
PI. VII., n. 5. 

Anshbnt, or Anodent, a small flag or streamer, set up 
on the stem of a ship, or on a tent. The guidon used 
at funerals was also called an ansherU, 

Ant^ or Ent^ irgrafted, or pieces let one into 
another, like dovetaiL See PL xix., n. 7. 

Antblope is an animal of the deer kind ; his horns 
are ahnost straight, tapering gradually from his head 
up ; a long and slender neck, feet, legs, and body, like 
a deer. PL vii., n. 21, and n. 22, is termed an heraldic 
antelope. 

Anvil, the iron block used by smiths, is represented 
in heraldry as PL xxx., n. 6. Party per chevron^ argent 
and sable, three anvils counterchanged ; name, Smith, of 
Abingdon, Berks. 

Apaumeb is the hand open, with the full palm 
appearing, the thumb and fingers at full length. See 
PL XXXV., n. 32 and 33. 

Archduke's Crown. A circle of gold, adorned with 
eight strawberry-leaves^ and closed by two arches oi 
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gold set with pearls, meeting in a globe crossed, like 
the emperor's. The cap scarlet. PL xlv., n. 1 6. 

Aboh, as in architecture, is borne in Heraldry either 
double or single, and should be drawn on, or supported 
by pillars ; see PI. xli., n. 3. 

Abohbd, or Aboht, bowed or bent in the form of an 
arch. 

Abgbnt is the French word for silver, and in Heraldry 
is white : in heraldic sketches it is abbreviated to A. 
Silver was formerly used, but from its soon turning 
black, white was substituted, PI. n. 

Abm. This part of the human body is frequently 
and variously borne, both as a charge and for a crest ; 
as, an arm erect^ couped at the elbow, PL xl., n. 17. 

Arm in armour, embowed proper ^ couped at the shoulder, 
grasping an arrow, PL xl., n. 22. Tliree dexter armg 
conjoined at the shoulders, and flexed in triangle, with the 
fists clenched, PL xl., n. 2. Two arms in armour, em- 
bowed, supporting a pheon, PL xl., n. 23. 

Abmed signifies the horns, hoofs, beak, or talons, of 
any beast or bird of prey (being their weapons), which, 
when borne of a different tincture from that of their 
bodies, are described as being armed so and so. 

Abmikg Buoele, a buckle in the shape of a lozenge^ 
See PL xxvin., n. 9, 

Abbagh^, the French term for Ebased. 

Abboih^ib signifies round or circular. See PL 
xxxviL, n. 31. 

Abbows are frequently used in heraldry, and are 
usually borne barbed and flighted, t. e, feathered. See 
one, PL XXIV., n. 8. In English heraldry (it is exactly 
the reverse in French) the arrow is always represented 
with its barb or point downwards, unless otherwise 
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expressed. Arrows, when in bundles or parcels, are 
usually termed sheaves^ and are understood, unless a 
greater number be mentioned, to consist of three only, 
one in pale (upright), and two others in saltier (cross- 
ing it), bound together, or banded. It is not un- 
common, however, to have five or seven in a sheaf; but 
the nmnber, if more than three, must be specified. 

Ascendant, rising, or issuing upward; sometimes 
applied to smoke, flame, rays, or beams. 

Aspersed, by some authors used instead of strewed or 
piodered. 

Ass (the) is frequently borne in heraldry. PLxxvi., 
n. 7. Argent^ a fess between three asses passant, sable ; 
name, AsJcetce, 

Assis signifies sitting, or s^'ant : the example is a 
lion assis affironte, or sejant gardant. PL zxxi., n. 6. 
AsTEBoiDS, stars resembling planets : see Estoiles. 
AsstmoENT, rising out of the sea. 
AsTBOLABE, Bn instrument for taking the altitude of 
flie sun or stars at sea. 
Assyrian Goat. See Indian Goat. 
At Bay. A stag at hay, is used to express the posi- 
tion of a stag when standing on the defensive, with his 
head downwards, to meet the onset of dogs and hunts- 
men. 

Athelstan's Cross. Party per saltire, gules and 
dmre, on a hesant, a cross hotonne or. Arms invented by 
later heralds for King Athelsfcan, who expelled the 
Banes, subdued the Scots, and reduced this country to 
one monarchy. PI. xxxix., n. 14. 

Attired, a term used when speaking of the horns of 
ft stag, buck, goat, or ram, &c. When of different tine* 
toies from their bodies, it must be mentioned. 
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Attires, a term for the horns of a stag or bnck: 
Bee the attires of a stag affixed to the scalp PI. zxxi., 
n. 33. 

Ayellane, a cross, so called because the quarters of 
it resemble a filbert-nut. PL vl, n. 7. 

Augmentations signify psrticular marks of honour, 
granted by the sovereign for some heroic or meritorious 
act. They are usually borne either on an escutcheon, 
or a canton, as by the baronets of England. See PL xli., 
n. 15. When augmentations are borne on a chief, 
fess, canton, or quarter, the paternal coat keeps its 
natural place, and is blazoned first See the arms of 
Manners. PL xi.,' n. 3. 

AuR^, dropped with gold ; the same as GutteS (Vor. 

Atlets, or sea-swallows, represented sable, beaked 
and legged, gules ; some term them Cornish choughs. 

Azure is the colour blue^ and in engraving this 
colour is expressed by horizontal lines from the dexter 
to the sinister side of the shield. To avoid mistakes 
in the abbreviations of Argent and Azure, the letter B 
is always used to signify the latter. (See Plates n., 
XV., xvn.) 

Badge. A device or cognizance embroidered 
upon the sleeves of servants and followers, or on the 
backs and breasts of the soldiery and yeomen of the 
guard, &c. 

King Henry 1 L is said to have first used a badge in 
this country. It is stated to have been an escarhunde, the 
cognizance of the House of Anjou, he being the son of 
the Empress Maud, daughter of Henry I., and of 
Plantagenet, Earl of Anjou, but there is no contem- 
porary authority for it. A star between the horns of a 
crescent is seen upon the great seals of Eichard I., 
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John, and Henry HI., a rose or, etalkod proper ia 
attributed to Edward I. A castle is seen on the great 
seal of Edward IL Edward IIL used for a badge, 
rays of the sun descending from clouds argent, also 
an ostrich feather all gold. His son, Edward the Black 
Prince, bearing it argent and John of (}aunt ermine. The 
badge of Bichard IL was a white hart, lodged, with a 
crown round hie neck, and cJ^ined, or ; he bore, also, the 
sun in his splendour. Henry. lY. bore, on a sable 
ground, three ostrich feathers, erm. ; also a fox's tail 
dependant, ppr. He also bore the red rose, which he 
inherited from his grand&ther, Henry, first Duke of 
Lancaster. In his single combat with Mowbray, Duke 
of Norfolk, he exhibited the swan and antelope, while 
the Duke had mulberry-leaMjes for his badge, in allusion 
to his name of Mowbray. The badges of Henry V. were 
a burning cresset and a fieur-de-Us crowned. Henry YI. 
chose a panther, semeo of roundles, and also two 
ostrich feathers in saltier. Edward IV. took the white 
rose, to which, after the battle of Mortimer's Cross, 
where he thought he saw three suns conjoined, he 
added golden rays. Another badge of this monarch was 
a falcon in a fetterlocks Eichard IIL used the white 
rose in the sun, in imitation of his brother, and a white 
hoar. Henry VIL adopted the portcullis of the House 
of Lancaster, and a rose, per pale white and red : after- 
wards, he placed the white rose within the red one. 
Henry VIIL continued this badge ; but with him the 
party-coloured rose was frequently rayonnee and 
crowned. Queen Elizabeth took a phoenix in flames, 
with the motto, semper eadem. Her other badge was a 
falcon or, crowned or, holding a sceptre of the second, 
and standing on the stump of a tree, between two 
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gr.)wmg branches of white and red rosea ; which badge 
had been given to her mother, Anne Boleyne, by 
Henry VIIL 

Among the most celebrated of the badges borne by 
nobles, was the hear and ragged staff (which still exists 
as an inn sign) of the great Earl of Warwick, 
derived from the Beanchamps. The while hart of 
Eichard II., and the diver swan of the House of Lan- 
caster, are also still frequently met with as signs to 
inns, though their origin is seldom thought ofl Few of 
the ancient cognisances are now generally remembered, 
except the roses of York and Lancaster, and the three 
feathers borne in a coronet by the Princes of Wales 
since the reign of Henry VIIL ; which latter have, 
witiiout interruption, continued from the time of 
their first assumption to be a favourite ornament of 
royalty. 

The Badge of England (proper) is a rose, white and 
red, ensigned with the royal crown. 

The Badge of Scotland is a thistle, ensigned with the 
royal crown. 

The Badges of Ireland are, — 1. A harp or, stringed 
or, ensigned with the royal crown : — 2. The trefoil or 
shamrock, similarly ensigned. 

All of these may be said to be the badg -^ of the 
United Kingdom, and are now represented at Ph xliu., 
n. 1, conjointly. 

The Badge of Wales is a dragon passant, wings ele- 
vated, gu,, on a mount vert. It was first adopted by 
King Henry VII. 

The Badge of Ulster (which is the distinguishing 
mark borne in the paternal coat of English baronets, 
commonly cUled " the bloody hand " in the arms of 
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baronets,) is on a ahield, or canton, argeni^ a sinister 
hand erect and apanmee, gu. 

The Badge ef Nova Scotia is, or, a saltier, oi^ there- 
on an escutcheon of the arms of SootLmd, ensigned 
with an imperial crown, and encircled with the motto. 
Fax mentis honedce gloria. 

Badgeb. Otherwise called a hrock^ is borne as a 
crest by several families, as a play npon their name ; 
as Broke, Brook, Brooks, Brokelsby, Badger, &c. 
See PL XXX., n. 13. 

Bag of Maddeb. This is a charge in the dyers' 
arms. PI. xxxym., n. 1. 

Baillonne. a term nsed to express a lion rampant, 
holding a staff in his mouth. PL xxxn., n. 15. 

Balista. An engine used by the ancient Greeks and 
Bomans for throwing stones at the time of a siege. It 
is otherwise called a swepe, and is represented as en- 
graved. PL XXXIV., n. 17. 

Ball Tassellio), PL xxx., n. 12. Argent, a chevron^ 
between three halls sable, tasseUed or; name, BaU, of 
Devonshire. 

Ball, fired proper. See Fibb-Ball, 

Band^ ft French term for bend, implying the bend 
dexter. 

Banded : when anything is tied round with a band 
of a different tincture from the charge, as a garb, wheat- 
sheaf, or sheaf of arrows, it is said to be banded; for 
example, A garb azure, banded or, 

Bandebollb, a streamer, or small flag, affixed by lines 
or strings, immediately under the crook on the top of 
the staff of a crosier, and folding over the staff. 

Banneb, a square flag, standard, or ensign, carri<Hl at 
Ihe end of a lance. 
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Banner, disveloped. This term is used for an ensign, 
or colours, in the army, being open and flying; as 
PL XXV., n. 1. 

Bab is less than the fess, and is a diminution, con- 
taining a fifth part of the field, and is borne in several 
parts of the field ; whereas the fess is confined to the 
centre. PI. iv., n. 14. 

Babbed. The green leaves or petals which appear on 
the outside of a full-blown rose are in heraldry called 
barbs, and are thus blazoned : a rose, gu., harhed and 
seeded ppr. 

Babbed Abbow, an arrow whose head is pointed and 
jagged. 

Babbed and Cbested ; a term occasionally used for 
the comb and gills of a cock, if of a different tincture 
from the body; but the usual term is combed and 
watded. 

Babbed, or Babble, a cross so termed, as its extre- 
mities are like the barbed irons used for striking fish. 
PL xxxvn., n. 14. 

Bab-Gemel, from the Latin gemdliy twins, signifies a 
double bar, or two bars placed near and parallel to each 
other. PL vn., n. 16. 

Babon and Femme is used in blazoning the arms of 
a man and his wife marshalled together side by side. 
Baron expresses the husband's side of the shield, which 
is the dexter ; femme^ the sinister. See PL xl., n. 8. 
Achievements. 

Babon's Cobonet. See Cbowns and Cobonbts, 
and PL xun., n. 10. 

Babnaolb, a large water-fowl resembling a goosu; 
and by the Scots called a Cleg Goose. PL xxv., n. 11. 
The barnacle has a flat broad bill, with a hooked 
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point ; tho foro-part of tho head is white, with a bead 
of black between the eyes ; the neck and fore-part of 
the breast are black, the belly is white and brown, the 
thighs blackish, the back black and brown, the tail 
black : the wings black, brown, and ash colour. Argent^ 
a fes8, between three hamacLea^ acible ; name, Bemake^ of 
Leicestershire. 

Babnaoles, an instmment which farriers fix to the 
upper lip of a horie, to keep the animal quiet while 
they bleed, or perform any other operation. PI. xxxiv., 
n. 35. Argent, three hamadea, grdes ; name, Bamacky of 
Leicestershire. 

Babrulet is a diminutive, and the fourth of the bar, 
or twentieth part of the field. PI. iv., n. 16. 

Babbuly. See Babby. 

Babby is a field divided by horizontal lines into four, 
six, or more equal parts counterchanged, and is termed 
Barry of six, eight, ten, or twelve ; it being necessary 
to specify the number. PI. v., n. 19. Barry of six, or, 
and azure ; name, Conetcible. 

Babby-Bendy is afield equally divided into four, six, 
or more equal parts by lines, from the dexter chief to 
the sinister base, and from side to side interchangeably 
varying the tinctures. PL xxxvin., n. 20. 

Babby-Bendy Sinisteb, by some authors termed 
Barry indented, 

Babby-Indented, or harry of six, argent, and sable 
indented one in the other; name, Gise. PI. xxxvin., 
n. 19. 

Babby-Pily of eight pieces gules, and or; name, 
Holland. PI. v., n. 20. 

Base is the bottom or lower part of the shield, 
marked with the letters G, H, I, on the diagram, page 10, 
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In Base is the position of anything placed in the 
lower part of the shield. 

Basilisk, an imaginary animal, represented like the 
fictitious heraldic cockatrice, and with the head of a 
dragon at the end of its tail. It is called the Amphisien 
Cockatrice, from having two heads. PI. xxv., n. 13. 

Basket. See Winnowing Basket. 

Basnet. The name of a head-piece worn in the 14th 
and 15th centuries, sometimes without and sometimes 
under the heaume or helmet. Argent, a chevron, gules, 
between three helmets proper ; name, Basnet. 

Bat. See Eebe Mouse. 

Baton. See Batton. 

Battebing-bam. An ancient engine made of large 
pieces of timber, fastened together with iron hoops, and 
strengthened at one end with an iron head, shaped and 
homed like that of a ram, from whence it took its name. 
It was hung up by two chains, and swung forwards and 
backwards, by numbers of men, to beat down the walls 
of a besieged town or city. PL xli., d. 7. Argent, 
three hoMering-rams, harwise proper, headed azure, armed 
and garnished or; name, Bertie. 

Battle-axe was a weapon anciently used in war, 
having an axe on the one side, whence it takes the 
name, and a point on the other ; as also a point at the 
end, so that it could be used to thrust or cleave. PI. 
xxvn., n. 21. Argent three hattle-<txes sable ; name, Gyves 
or HaU. 

Battled Abbondie signifies the battlement of a town 
&c., to be circular on the top. 

Battled-Embattled is one battlement upon another 
and is a line of partition. PI. xxxv., n. 28. 

Batton, Baston, or Baton, signifying a staff or 
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tmncheon, is generally used as a rebatement on coats 
of arms to denote iUegitiiiiaey. PI. iv., n. 12. It is 
also, however, frequently adopted as a crest, without 
any reference to illegitimacy ; as, an arm embotoedy held* 
ing a haton, and many others. 

Beacon. In ancient times, upon the invasion of an 
enemy, beacons were set on high hills, with an iron pot 
on tho top, wherein was pitch, hemp, &c., which, when 
set on fire, alarmed the country, and called the people 
together. In the eleventh year of the reign ol 
Edward HL, every county in England had one. 
PL XXXIV., n. 16. 

Prior to King Edward, the fire-beacons wore made 
of large stocks of wood, SMe, three beacons fired or, 
flames proper ; name, Bavmtre. 

Beaked. A term for the bills of birds, which, when 
borne of a different tincture from their bodies, are said 
to be headed of this or that colour. 

Bear, the well-known beast of prey so called, is com- 
mon in coats armorial and crests. PI. xxxi., n. 9. Or, 
a hear passant, sable ; name, Fiizourse, 

Beabino signifies any single charge of a coat of arms ; 
but if used in the plural, the word is understood to 
describe the whole coat armorial. See Chaboes. 

Beaveh, or Visor, is that part of the helmet which 
defends the sight, and opens in the front of the helmet. 
Beaveb, an amphibious animal, noted for its extra- 
ordinary industry and sagacity, is naturally very fre- 
quently met with in heraldry. Argent, a heaver erected 
sable, devounng a fish proper, armed guies ; this coat 
is in a window of New-Inn Hall, London. PL xxvi.» 

D.9. 

BsE-ErvE and Bees. Bees are most wonderfrd and 
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profitable insects ; they have two properties of the best 
kind of subjects ; they keep close to their king ; and 
are very indnstrions for their livelihood, expelling all 
idle drones. In heraldry they are much used, to re- 
present industry. Argent, a hee-hive beset with heeSy 
diversely volant, sable ; name, Booe, PI. xxvi., n. 21. 

Belfry, that part of the steeple or tower of a church 
in which the bells are hung, is occasionally met with as 
a bearing. 

Belled, having bells affixed to some part. See the 
example. A hawk rising jessed and helled. PL ix., n. 20. 

Bellows. This useful utensil, when borne in 
heraldry, is drawn erect, as represented PI. xxx., n. 9. 

Bells. Used as the proclaimersof joyfdl solemnity, 
and designed for the service of God, by calling the 
people to it, are in heraldry termed omncoH- bells, to 
distinguish them from those which are tied to the legs 
of hawks or falcons. See PI. zxvin., n. 23. 

Bend, one of the honourable ordinaries, is formed by 
two diagonal lines drawn from the dexter chief to the 
sinister base, and contains the third part, if charged ; 
and uncharged, the fifth of the field. PL iv., n. 5. 

Bend Sinister is the same ordinary, but drawn from 
the sinister chief to the dexter base, or from left to right 
PL IV., n. 10. 

Party per Bend Sinister, argent and gules. 
PL xxxDC, n. 1. 

In Bend is when things borne in arms are placed 
diagonally, from the dexter chief to the sinister base* 
See PL X., n. 18, and PL xi., n. 26. 

Bends enhanced. See Enhanced. 

Per Bend is when the field, or charge, is equally 
divided by a line drawn diagonally from the dexter 
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cliief to the sinister base ; party per bendy or €md veri; 
name, Hawley. PL ni., n. 2. 

Bendlet, is one of the first of tlio climinntivofi of ttte 
bend, and is in size half the breadth of u bond. VL iv., 
n. 6. 

Bendy is when a field, or charge, is divided bend wise 
into four, six, eight, ten, or more equal parts diago- 
nally. Bendy of six, argent and azure ; name, Johi de 
St, PhUibert. PL v., n. 18. A border bendy, argent and 
gtdes. PL xxxvm., n. 16. 

Besants, or Bezants, are roundlets of gold without 
any impression, so called from the ancient gold coin of 
Byzantium, now Constantinople (the value of one being 
875Z. sterling, according to Kent in his abridgment of 
Guillim), and supposed to have been introduced in 
arms by those who were in the Crusades. PL vni., n. 9. 

Similar figures, when party-coloured, or when the 
colour is not known, are called under the general term 
of roundles, 

Bezanty Cboss, a cross composed of bezants. 
PI. xxxvi., n, 18. Bezanty, or bezantee, is also a term 
when the field of the escutcheon, or any particular 
charge, is indiscriminately strewed with bezants, their 
nimiber or position not being specified. 

BiOAFiTATED, having two heads. PL xxxn., n. 19. 

BicoBPOBATED, having two bodies. PL xxxn., n. 22. 

Billets are oblong squares, by some taken for pieces 
of wood, and by others supposed to be letters made up 
in that form. PL vni., n. 4. 

BiLLETY signifies a field {charge or supporters) strewed 
with billets when they exceed ten, otherwise their 
number and position must be expressed. 

BiFABTBD, so cut off as to form an indent showing 
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two projections : differing from erased^ which signifies 
torn off, and shows three jagged pieces. 

BiBD-BOLT, a blunt-headed arrow used for shooting 
birds with a cross-bow, and variously borne with one, 
two, or three heads. PL xxxrv., n. 26, 27. As the 
number of heads varies, it should always be specified 
when there are more than one. Gules, three hird-holta, 
argent; name, Bottleaham, Argent, three triple-headed 
bird-hoUa, sable; name, Btsdon. 

Bladed. This term is for the stalk or blade of any 
kind of grain or com, represented in arms, home of a 
different colour from the ear, or fruit. 

Blazon. A term derived from the German word 
Blasen, which signifies the blowing of a horn ; it was 
introduced in heraldry from an ancient custom of the 
heralds. It was the practice when knights attended 
jousts or tournaments, to blow a horn, announcing their 
arrival. This was answered by the heralds, who then 
described aloud, and recorded the arms, borne by each 
knight. Hence originated, it is presumed, the word 
Blazon, or Blazonbt, which signifies the describing 
in proper terms all that belongs to coats of arms. See 
EULBS, &c. 

Blub-bottlb is a flower of the cyanus. PI. xxv., 
n. 20. Argent, a chevron, gvles between three hlue-hottles 
or, sUjpped vert ; name, Cherley, 

BoAB. This animal, when used in heraldry, is 
always understood to be the wild boar, and is repre- 
sented as PI. XXXI., n. 20. Argent, a hoar passant, gules, 
%rmed or ; name, TrewartJien, 

BoLT-iN-TuN is a bird-bolt in pale piercing (Jirough a 
tim, as PI. XXIV., n. 22 ; it is properly rebus of the 
name Bolton, rather than a heraldic charge. 
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BoLTANT, or BoLTiNQ, a term occasionally used to 
describe the position of hares or rabbits in springing 
forward when first disttirbed^*from their burrows. 

Bonnet, a cap of velvet worn within a coronet. 

BoBDEB, or BoBDUBE. Bordcrs were anciently used 
for distinguishing one part of a family from the other, 
descended of one family and from the same parents. 
When used as a distinction of houses, the border must 
be continued all round the extremities of the field, and 
should always contain the fifth part thereo£ PL v., n. 9. 

But, if a coat be impaled with another, either on the 
dexter or sinister side, and hath a border, the border 
must finish at the impaled line, and not be continued 
round the coat. See an example, PI. xl., n. 14 ; also 
PL XXXIX., n. 6. ' 

In Blazon, borders always give place to the chief, the 
quarter, and the canton: as, for example, argent, a 
border ingrailed gtdes, a chief azure : and, therefore, the 
chief is placed over the border, as the quarter and 
canton likewise are. In coats charged with a chief, 
quarter, or canton, the border goes round the field until 
it touches them, and there finishes ; but with respect 
to all other ordinaries, it passes over them. 

Border Enalnron 
Border Enumey 
Border Quarterly 
Border Verdoy 
Border Entoyre 
Border Diapered 
Border Bendy . 

Boss of a bit, as borne in the arms of the Lorimers' 
or Bit-makers* Company. PL xxiv., n. 23. 

BoTSBOLL, according to the French heralds, is a tag 
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of a broadsword scabbard, and is esteemed an honour- 
able bearing. See PL xxiy., n. 24. 

The crampette, which is the badge of the Bight Hon« 
Earl DdawarTy is supposed by Edmondson to be meant 
for the same ornament of the scabbard. See the two 
examples, PL xxiv., n. 20 and n. 24. 

BoTONNT, or BoTONE, a Cross. This term is given 
because its extremities resemble the trefoiL PL ti., n. 8. 

Bottom, a trundle or quill of gold thread. See 
Trundlb. Argent three hottoms^ in fesB gides, the thread 
or ; name, Hchy, of Badland. See PL xxy., n. 19. 

BouBOHiER Knot is a knot of silk tied as the example, 
PL xxxn., n. 32. This knot was a cognisance of Arch- 
bishop Bourchier, and a representation of it is still pre- 
served in several of the apartments of Enole House, in 
Kent, which was formerly the property and residence 
of the archbishop. 

Bowbn's Knot. See PL xxxvra,, n. 7. Otdes, a 
dievroHy between three mch knoiSy argent ; name, Bowen. 

Bows. See PL xxxn., n. 29. Ermine three hows 
bent in pale gules ; name, Bowes* 

Brasses are sepulchral engravings on large or small 
brass plates let into slabs in the pavement of ancient 
churches, portraying the efQgies of illustrious persons ; 
the greater part of the figures as large as life. The 
various colours for the dresses, armours, and coats of 
arms, in many instances, were laid on in enamel ; the 
attitudes are well drawn ; and the lines of the dresses 
are made out with a precision which is truly surprising. 
We refer for proof to the abbey church of St. Alban's, 
and St. Margaret's church. King's Lynn. 

Braced, fretted or interlaced, signifies figures of the 
same sort interlacing one another, as the example 
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Argenty three chevroneU interlaced in Ixue, gules, PI. xxx., 
n. 30. 

Bbanohes, slips and sprigs of shrubs, &c., frequently 
occur in coat armour. The dip should consist of three 
leaves ; the sprig^ of five ; and the hranchy if fructed, 
of four— or if unfiructed, of nine leaves. 

Brassabts, or Bbassets, pieces of armour for the 
arms. 

Bbeastplatb. See Cuibass. 

Bbetbss^ is embattled on both sides equal to each 
other. See an example, PL xl., n. 6. 

Bbidges, as borne in arms, are of various forms, 
depending chiefly on the number of arches, which 
should be particidarly specified, as in the following 
example : — Or, on a bridge of three arches in fess gules, 
masoned sable, the stream transfluent proper, a fane argent ; 
name, Trowbridge, of Trowbridge. This seems to have 
been given to the bearer as an alJusion to his name^ 
quasi Throughbridge, with respect to ihe current of 
the stream passing through the arches. PI. xvi., n. 22. 

Bbigandine or Bbigantine. See Habebgeon. 

Bbisi^. See Eompu. 

Bbistled, the term used in blazonry to express the 
hair on the neck and back of a boar. 

Bboad Abrow, differs from the pheon, by having 
the inside of its barbs plain, as PI. xxv., n. 21. 

Bboad Axe, as borne in arms, is represented, PI. 
XXXII., n. 12. Qvles three broad-aaces, argent, a demi 
Jieur-^e-lis, joined to each handle within-side, or, between 
as many mullets pierced of the last ; name, Tregold. 

Bboohes are instruments used by embroiderers, and 
are borne in the arms of the Embroiderer's Company. 
PL XXIV., n. 6. 
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Brogue, a kind of shoe, borne as depicted PI. xxxrv^ 
n. 9. ChUes, a chevron between three brogues or ; name, 
Arthure. 

Bronchant. See Over-all. 

Brunswick, Crown of. PI. xlv., n. 19. 

Bruske. See Tennb. 

Buckets are used in heraldry of various forms, but 
most frequently as PI. xxiv., n. 7. Sable, a chevron 
between three well-buckets j argent; name, Sutton. They 
are sometimes borne with feet, as the example. Argent, 
a well-bucket sable, bailed and hooped or; name, Pemberton, 
PI. XXXVI., n. 30. 

Buckler, or Shield. 

Buckles. The buckle of a military belt or girdle, 
is a bearing both ancient and honourable. See 
PI. XXVIII., n. 9. The shape of buckles, as borne 
in a coat, must be described, whether oval, round, square, 
or lozengy, as they are various. 

Buffalo, a species of wild bull. PI. xxxiii., n. 14. 

Bugle-horn, or Hunting Horn, is a frequent bear- 
ing in heraldry. When the mouth and strings of this 
instrument are of different tinctures from the horn 
then in blazon they must be named; and when it is 
adorned with rings, then it is termed garnished. 
PI. xxvn., n. 23. 

Bull (the) is common in coat armour. Ermine, a 
bull passant gules ; name, BevUe, 

Bull's Head, caboshed. PI. xxxi., n. 27. 

Bur, was a broad ring of iron, behind the hand, on 
the spears anciently used at tiltings. 

BuRGONET, a steel cap, formerly worn by foot soldiers 
in battle. PI. xxv., n. 3. 

Bubling-Ibok, an instrument used by weavers, and 
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borne in the arms of the Weavers* Company of Exeter. 
PI. XXV., n. 6. 

Bust, affironte, signifies the head, neck, and part of 
the shoidders, and the full face. See PI. xl., n. 24 ; 
also a htisi, in profile, PL xl., n. 25. 

BusTASD, a kind of wild turkey, rarely mot with in 
England, and in heraldry depicted as PL xxxni., n. 13. 

Cabosheb, or Cabosed (Spanish), is when the head 
of a beast is cut clo^ off behind the ears, and full- 
faced, having no neck left to it. PL ix., n. 18. 

Cadenot, distinction of houses. 

Caltbap. See Galtbap. 

Calvabt, a Cboss, represents the cross on which 
our Saviour suffered on Mount Calvary, and is always 
set upon three steps, termed grieces. According to 
Morgan, the three steps signify the three qualities 
whereby we mount up . to Christ, Faith, Hope, and 
Charity. See PL xxxvi., n. 19. Otdes, a cross on three 
grieces or ; name, Jones, of Denbighshire. 

Camel, the well-known animal so called. Azwre, a 
camd argent ; name. Camel. PL xxxi., n. 23. 

Camelopabdalis, Camblopabd, or Gibaffe. See 
PL XXV., n. 2. 

Candlestick. This example is blazoned in the arms 
of the Founders' Company. A taper candlestick. See 
PL xxxvn., n, 10. 

Cannets, a term for ducks, when they are represented 
without beak or feet. See PL vin., n. 5. Argent, a chevron 
gtUes, hetween three cannets sable ; name, Dubuisson. 

Canton, so called, because it occupies but a comer 
of the field, is either dexter or sinister, and is the third 
of the chief. PL vnL, n. 24. Argent, a canton sable; 
name, Sutton. 
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Cantonned, signifies a cross between four figures. 

Cap or Bonnet. See PI. xxxvi., n. 11. Argent^ 
three such caps sable, handed or; name, Capper^ of 
Chester. 

Cap op Maintenance or Dignity, is made of crimson 
velvet lined and turned up with ermine, worn by 
nobility: such a cap was sent by Pope Julius the 
Second, with a sword, to King Henry the Eighth; 
and Pope Leo the Tenth gave him the title Defender 
of the Faith, for his writing a book against Martin 
Luther. PI. xliii., n. 13. 

Caparisoned, the term used to describe a war-horse 
completely furnished for the field. 

Cabbttncle. See Escarbunclb. 

Cardinal's Hat. Pope Innocent IV. ordained, that 
Cardinals should wear red hats, whereby he would 
signify that those that entered into that order ought 
to expose themselves, even to the shedding of their 
blood and hazard of their lives, in defence of ecclesi- 
astical liberty. Argent, a cardhud's hat, vjith strings 
pendent and plaited in knots, the ends meeting in base, 
gules; these are the arms of SclavorUtb. PI. xxvn., 
n. 11. 

Casque. See Helmet. 

Castle. Or, a ca^sUe triple-toweled gides^ the port 
displayed of the first, leaved argent. PL xxxix., n. 19. 

Whatever tincture the castle is of, if the cement of 
the building is of another colour from the stones, then 
the building, being argent, is said to be masoned of such 
a colour, as sable, &c. When the windows and ports 
of castles are of a different tincture from the field and 
building, the windows and ports are supposed to be 
shut, and must be so expressed in the blazon ; if the 
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windows and ports are of the tinctiire of the field, so 
that the field is seen through them, then they are sup- 
posed to be open ; if the port is in form of a portcullis, 
it is to be named in the blazon. Note. — ^The difference 
between a tower and a castle is this : the tower stands 
without walls to its sides, but a castle extends from 
side to side, as the example. See a tower, PL xxxix., 
n. 20, which points the difference. 

Cat. This domestic animal is used as a crest and 
supporter, but rarely as a bearing in arms. 

Cat-a MOUNTAIN, a wild cat. PL xxvi., n. 16. These 
cats being always painted gardani, the word gardant 
need not be used in the blazon. 

Catebfoil. See Quatbbfoil. 

Cathbrinb- Wheel, so called from St. Catherine the 
Virgin (who suffered martyrdom in Alexandria under 
the Emperor Maximinus), who had her limbs broken in 
pieces by its iron teeth. PL vn., n. 17. Azure, a Cathe- 
rine-whed argent ; name, Wegirton. 

Centaur. See Sagittabius. 

Ceboel^b, or Beoeboel^, (a Cboss,) signifies one 
circling, or curling at the ends, like a ram's horn. 
PL XXXVI., n. 4. 

Chains are borne frequently and in various forms, 
especially as appendant to dogs and other animals. 
They are often, too, borne independent of any other 
charge : see, for instance, a cirde of chainSy PL xxx., 
n. 22. Or, as in the arms of Navarre, formerly 
quartered by the kings of France, " Na Varra," signi- 
fying a chain. PL xxix.. Fig. 12. 

Chain-shot. Some have taken this to be the head 
of a club called holy-water sprinkler, others to be balls 
of wildfire, generally supposed to be chain-shot, which 
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is tveo bullets with a chain between them ; their use is, 
at sea, to shoot down yards, masts, or rigging of ships. 
Azure, three chain-ahcis or ; this coat was borne by the 
Earl of Cumberland, next to his paternal coat. PL xli., 
n. 8. 

Chambeb-Pibcb, a term for a short piece of ordnance, 
without a carriage. PI. xxiv., n. 6. 

Chapkau. See Cap of Maintenance. 

Chaperon, or Chaperone (French), a hood, and by 
metonymy applied to the little shields containing 
armorial bearings, placed on the heads of horses drawing 
hearses at pompous funerals. 

Chaplet, a garland, or head-band of leaves and 
flowers. PL v., n. 8. A chaplet of roses, in heraldry, 
is always composed of four roses only, all the other 
parts being leaves. Argent, three chapleta vert; name, 
Michardson, of Shropshire. 

Chapournet, a corruption of the French word, cha- 
peronet, which signifies a little hood. 

Charges are all manner of figures or bearings what- 
soever, borne in the field of a coat of arms, which are 
by custom become peculiarly proper to the science. 

Charged. Any ordinary or figure, bearing any 
other device upon it, is said to be charged therewith ; 
azure, a saUire argent, charged with another guLes. PL xli., 
n. 4. 

Charlemagne's Crown. This crown, which is divided 
into eight parts, is made of gold, weighing fourteen 
pounds, and is still preserved at Nuremberg. PL xlv., 
n. 6. The fore part of the crown is decorated with 
twelve jewels, all unpolished. On the second quarter, 
on the right hand, is our Saviour sitting between two 
cherubs, each with four wings, whereof two point ux>- 
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ward, and two downward ; and under, this motto. Per me 
Beges regnaiU, The third part on the same side has only 
gems and pearls. On the fourth part is King Hezekiah 
sitting, holding his head with his right hand ; and by 
his side Isaiah the prophet, with a scroll, whereon is 
this motto, Ecce adjidam super dies tuos 15 annos : also 
over the heads of these figures, Isaias Prophetct, Ezechias 
Bex, The fifth part, which is behind, contains jewels 
sem^e. The sixth part has the effigy of a king crowned, 
and a scroll in his hand, with these words. Honor 
Begis judicium diligit : and over his head, Bex David. 
The seventh part is only of gems ; but the eighth has 
a king sitting, with his crown upon his head, and on a 
scroll which he holds in both hands is this motto. 
Time Domintm, & Begem amaJto : as likewise over his 
head, Bex Solomon. 

On the top of this crown is a cross, the fore part of 
which contains seventeen jewels, and in the top of the 
cross are these words, IHS Nazarenus Bex JudoBorum ; as 
also in the arch or semicircle, these, GHVONBADUS, 
DEI QBATIA BOMANOBUM IMPEBATOB 
AUG.y which shows that the semicircle was added afl;er 
Charlemagne's time, by the Emperor Conrad. 

Cheokt, or Chequ^:, is a term used when the field, or 
any charge, is composed of small squares of different 
tinctures alternately, as PL v., n. 22. 

Cherub's Head is a child's head between two wings 
displayed. See PL xxxin., n. 2. 

Chess EooK, a figure used in the game of chess. 
PL VII., n. 9, ermine, three chess-rooks, gtdes; name, 
Smert. See another shape, PL xxxin., n. 3. 

Chbval-tbap. See Gal-trap. 

Chevron is an ordinary representing the two rafters 
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of a house, joined together in chief, and, descending in 
the form of a pair of compasses to the extremities of 
the shield, contains the fifQi of the field. Chdes, a 
chevron argent; name, Fidford. PI. ly., n. 17. Also 
PI. XXXIX., n. 7 ; name, Twendaw, 

Pbb Cheybon is when the field or charge is divided 
by such a line as helps to make the chevron, party jper 
chevron^ argent and vert, PL m., n. 4. 

Chsvbonel is a diminutive oi^ and in size half, the 
chevron. PL iv., n. 18. When there are more than 
one chevron on a coat, and placed at equal distances 
from each other, they should be called chevronels : but 
if they are placed in pairs, they are called coujpie'Closes, 
Ermine, tvoo chevronels assure ; name, Bagot. 

Chevbonnt is the parting of a shield into several 
equal partitions chevronwise. See PL zli., n. 10. 

Ohbybons Bbaobb. See Bbaoed. 

Chevbons OotoHED Signifies lying sidewise. PL 
zxxYin., n. 16. 

Chbvbons Gontbepoint signifies standing one upon 
the head of another. PL xxxvra., n. 17. 

Chief is an ordinary formed by a horizontal line, 
and occupies the upper part of the shield, containing 
in depth the third of the field : it is so termed because 
it has place in the chief or principal part of the 
shield. PL iv., n. 1. 

In Chief is a thing bom in the chief part or top of 
the escutcheon. See PL xi., n. 2, viz., argent, a fesa, 
in chief three lozenges sable ; name, Ashton, 

Chimaba, a fabulous monster, feigned to have the 
bead of a lion breathing flames, the body of a goat, 
and the tail of a dragon; because the mountain 
ChimsBra, in Lycia, had a volcano on its top, and 
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nourished lions ; the middle part afforded pastme for 
goats, and the bottom was infested with serpents. PL 
XXIX., n. 9. 

Chimebical. a term applied to snch figures as have 
no other existence but in the imagination. See PI. 
XL., n. 20, T. 7, n. 22. n: 23, n. 24. 

Chubch-Bells. See Bells. 

CiMiER, the French word for crest. 

CiNQUEFOiL. The Five-leaved Grass, so called, which 
is a common bearing, usually drawn or engraved with the 
leaves issuing from a kind of ball as a centre point. PL vi., 
n.24. Or, a cen^ue/otZ «a&26 ; name, J?raiZ/br(2, of Derby 

Circle of Chains, PI. xxx., n. 22. 

of Gold, PI. xxxvni., n. 9. 

CiBOTJLAB Wbbath. See PI. xxxvin., n. 6. 

Civic Cbowk was a garland composed of oak-leaves 
and acorns, and given by the Eomans as a reward to 
any soldier that saved the life of a Eoman citizen in 
an engagement. This was reckoned more honourable 
than any other crown, though composed of better 
materials. Plutarch says the reason why the branches 
of the oak should be made choice of before all others 
is, that the oaken wreath being sacred to Jupiter, the 
great guardian of the city, they might think it the 
most proper ornament for him who preserved a citizen. 
The most remarkable person upon record for obtaining 
these rewards, was one C. Siccius (or Sicinius) Denta- 
tus: who had received in the time of his military 
service eight crowns of gold ; fourteen dvic crowns^ 
three mural, eighty-three golden torques or collars, sixty 
golden armiUce or bracelets, eighteen htstcB puroB, or 
fine spears of wood, and seventy-five jnhcderce, or suits 
of rich trappings for a horse. 
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Clam, a Scotch term for an escalop or cockle-HlielL 

Clabion, or Claeicord. See Ebst. 

Cleohe, or Clech^e, a French term, appL'od to any 
ordinary which is so completely perforated, that its 
edges only are visible. 

Clegh^, a Cross (voided and pomett^), is one which 
spreads from the centre towards the extremities, then 
ends in an angle in the middle of the extremity, by 
lines drawn from the two points that make the breadth 
till they join, PL xxxvn., n. 17. 

Cleg Goose. See Barnacle. 

Clinched signifies the hand to be shut, as PI. xl., 
n. 17. 

Clocks, when used in arms, are drawn as table-clocks. 
In that in the arms of the Clockmakers' Company, the 
feet are four lions couchant, and it is ensigned with a 
regal crown. 

Close, when the wings of a bird are down, and 
close to the body. PL ix., n. 19. The term is used for 
horse barnacles when they are not extended : also to 
denote a helmet with the yisor down, as PL xlii., 
n.4. 

Close-girt, is said of figures habited, whose clothes 
are tied about the middle. 

Closet is a diminutive of the bar, being the same 
figure to one half of its breadth. PL iv., n. 15. 

Closing Tongs, a tool used by the founders, and 
made part of their crest. PL xxrv., n. 9. 

Clouds frequently occur in arms, with devices issu- 
ing therefrom, and surrounding charges. 

Cltmant, a term sometimes used to describe a goat 
when reared on its hind legs : see Salient. 

Co-ambulant, passant or walking together. 
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Cobweb and Spideb, a cobweb, in the centre a gpider, 
PL xszix., n. 10 This is the anns of Ccbster, 

Cock. In heraldry, the cock is always understood 
to be the dunghill cock, unless otherwise expressed, 
and is represented as Fl. xzxi., n. 14. Azure, three 
cocks, argent, armed, crested, and jeUoped, proper ; name, 
Cokaine, 

CocKATBiCE, an imaginary monster, which in his 
wings and legs partakes of the fowl, and in his tail of 
the snake, PI. yii., n. 23. Sdhh, a cockatrice or, combed 
gtdes ; name, Bothe. 

CocKATBiCE DISPLAYED, PI. xxxvin., u. 26. Soble, a 
cockatrice displayed argent, crested, mewibered, andjeUoped, 
gules; name, Buggine. 

CocEE, a term used by Leigh for a chess-rook. 

Cognizance. This term is frequently but very in- 
accurately used to signify the crest. Crests were only 
worn by such as had superior military command, in 
order that they might be the better distinguished in an 
engagement, and thereby rally their men, if dispersed ; 
whereas Cognizances were badges which subordinate 
officers, and even soldiers, bore on their clothes or 
arms for distinction-sake ; see Badges. 

Collared signifies any animal having a collar about 
his neck. 

CoLOUBS, and metals, when engraved, are known by 
dots and lines: as ob, the metal gold, is known in 
engraving by small dots or points ; abgent, a metal 
which is white, and signifies silver, is always left 
plain ; gules, is expressed by lines perpendicular from 
top to bottom ; aztjbe, by horizontal lines &om side to 
side ; sable, by horizontal and perpendicular lines 
crossing each other ; vebt, by hatched lines from right 
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to left diagonally ; fubpubb, by hatched lines from the 
sinister chief to the dexter base, diagonally. The 
metals or and argent are allowed precedency to colours. 
PI. n. 

Some of those fantastic writers of the 15th and 16th 
centuries, who have thrown such discredit upon the 
science they intended to support, promulgated the absurd 
opinion that colours, especially when compounded, were 
originally intended to signify certain virtues in the 
bearer, viz., gvlea with or signifies desire to conquer, 
with argent revenge, with vert courage in youth, &c. 

Some, also, that Gentlemen, Esquires, Knights, and 
Baronets' arms should be blazoned by ttietah and 
colours; Barons, Viscounts, Earls, Marquises, and 
Dukes, by predom stones ; Sovereign Princes, Kings, 
and Emperors, hj planets. Premising that such ideas 
are purely visionary, and the practice of such rules 
mere affectation, we subjoin a table illustrating the 
subject — 



OOLOUBS' 


tA 


NAKBS. 1 810kl& 

1 


PLANETS. 


VIRTUES. 


Yellow, 1 


K 


fOr, 


Topai, 


Sol, 


jConstancy. 


White, 


a 


Argent, 


Peaxl, 


Luna, 


llnnocence. 


Bed. 


-2 


Gules, 


Ruby, 


Mars. 


jlilagnanimity. 


Blue, 


S 


Azure, 


Sapphire, 


Jupiter, 


iLoyalty. 


Green, 


'^ "1 


Vert, 


Emerald, 


Venus, 


•Love loyaL 


Purple, 


£ 


Purpure, 
Sable, 


Amethyst, 


Mercury, 


iTemperanee. 
jPrudence. 


Black, 


M 


Diamond, 


Satinn, 


Orange, 


2 


Tenne, 


Hyacinth, 


Dr°. Head 




Murrey, , 


^ 


^Sanguine, 


Sardonys, 


Dr^ Tail, 





These distinctions, however, w^e nowhere used but 
in England, being justly held in ridicule in all other 
countries, as a fantastic humour of our nation. 

OoLUMBiNB. This flower is boruo in the arms of the 
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company of Cooks. PI. xxv., n. 4. Argent^ a chevron 
sable^ between three columbineSy jproper ; name, HcM^ of 
Coventry. 

Combatant, iliat is to say, figLiing, face to face* 
T. 9, n. 5. Or^ lions rampant combatant, gules, langued 
and armed azure ; name, Wycombe, 

Comet, or BLAzma Stab, in heraldry, is a star of six 
points with a tail streaming from it in bend, as the ex- 
ample, PI. xvin., n. 7 ; according to Guillim, is not of 
an orbicular shape, as other celestial bodies are, bat 
rather dilates in the centre like a hairy bosh, and 
grows thence taperwise, in the manner of a fox's tail. 
Comets were supposed to prognosticate events to come. 
They appear to be borne in coat-armour, of which the 
aforesaid author gives us an inst^mce ; thus, Azure, a 
comet, streaming in bend, or ; name, Cartwright. 

Compartments. See Pabtitions. 

Complement. A term used to signify the moon at 
her full ; the technical mode of blazonry being, " the 
moon in her complement." 

CoMPONY, is when a border, pale, bend, or other 
ordinary, is made up of small squares, consisting of 
two metals, or colours, in one row alternately. See 
PL v., n. 14. 

CcMPONY and Countbb-Compony, or Countbb-Com- 
pomr only, the same when in two rows. 

Coney, a rabbit. 

Conebont^, facing or fronting one another ; a term 
used by the French heralds as synonymous with com- 
baiant. 

Congeb-Eel's Head, couped, borne on a pale ; name, 
Oascoigne. PL xxxvn., n. 15. 

Conjoined, or Conjunct, signifies charges in arms 
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when joined together; viz., gvlea, two lions rampant^ 
conjoined under one head, gardant, argent ; name, KeUum. 
See PL xxxn., n. 22. Seven masclea conjunct^ three, 
three and one, PL xxxiv., n. 32. 

Conjoined in Lube is two wings joined together, 
with their tips downwards ; as the example, PL x., n. 2. 

CoNTOUBN^, a French term applied to animals turned 
to the sinister side of the shield. PL xxxn., n. 23. 

CoNTBE signifies counter or opposite. 

CoNTBEPOiNT is whou two chevrous meet in the fess 
points, the one rising &om the base, the other inverted, 
falling from the chief, so that they are counter or 
opposite to one another. See PL xxxvin., n. 17. 

CoNTBETBBvis, an ancicut term for party per fess. 

CoBSLET. See Cuibass. 

Coots, a small water-fowl, of the duck tribe, with a 
sharp-pointed beak, and its plumage all black, except 
at the top of the head. See PL xxvi., n. 17. 

Coppeb. An instrument used by gold and silver 
wire-drawers to wind wire upon, and borne by them as 
part of their armorial ensign. PL xxrv., n. 2. 

CoppEB Cake. See PL xxxvi., n. 6. Ermine, three 
copper cakes gules, and on a chief gules, a chamber proper ; 
name. Chambers, of London, Esq. 

CoBBiB) an heraldic term for a raven. 

CoBDED, signifies wound about with cords, as the 
example, PL xxxvn., n. 6. 

CoBMOBANT. A sharp-billcd bird, in other respects 
much resembling a goose. See PL xxxm., n. 16. 

CoBNET, a musical instrument. PL xxx., n. 23. 

CoBNisH Chough is a fine blue or purple black bird, 
with red beak and legs. PL xxxi., n. 17. 

GoBNUOOFiA, or Horn of Plenty, filled with froitB, 
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com, &c^ an emblem generally placed in the bands of 
the figures of Plenty and Liberality. 

CoBONET (ItaL car<meU(ij the diminative of corona, a 
crown), whtti not otherwise described, is always under- 
stood to be a ducal one. For the coronets worn by the 
several degrees of nobility in England, <fec., see Cbowns 
and Coronets ; and for Coronets mural, naval, &c., see 
MuBAL, Naval, &c. 

Cost, or Conoi, is one of the diminutives of the 
bend, seldom borne but in couples with a bend between 
them. PL iv., n. 8. 

ConoED, or Cotised, anything that is accosted, sided, 
or accompanied by another. See PL xi., n. 20. Argentf 
on a bend gvles, coticed sable, three pair of wings con- 
joined of the first ; name, Wingfield. 

CoTiOE. A term Tised by the French when an 
escutcheon is divided bendwise into many equal parts. 
See Bemdt. 

Cotton-Habk, pi. xtj., n. 6. Azure, a chevron (e- 
tween three cotton hanks^ argent ; name. Cotton, 

CouNTEBCHANOED is an intermixture of several metals 
and colours one against another. See an example, 
PL xm., n. 15. Quarterly or and azure, a cross of 
four lozenges between as many annulets, cotmterchanged ; 
name. Peacock. Likewise see the examples in 
PL xxxvm., n. 19, 20, and 22. 

CouNTEB-GOMPON^, composod of Small squares, but 
never above two rows. PL v., n. 14. 

CouNTBB-EMBOWED, a dcxtcr arm, couped at the 
shoulder, counter-enibowed, PL xl., n. 19. 

CouNTBB-ofBATTLED. See the example, PL xl., n. 5. 

Asure, afess cowiter-imbattled, argent ; name, Gamas, of 

Sussex. '. 

1 
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CouNTiB-PASgAiiT IB when two beasts are passing the 
^sontrary way to each other. PL ec, n. 8. Sabie, ttoo 
liotu cownkr-jpassani argenl, coQared gnles; name, 
Olegg. 

OouNTEB-POTBMT. See Potent. 

COUNTEB-PUBFLSW. See PUBFLEW. 

CouNTEBrSAiiiENT. See Salient. 

CouNTEB-TBiPFlKa. See Tbipping. 

CoiTNTEB-VAiB, Of and azure: this for differs firom 
yair, by having its cups or bells of the same tinctures^ 
placed base against base, and point against point, 
ranged with their heads and points one upon the otiier, 
as or upon or. PL n., n. 5. 

CovoHANT signifies a beast lying down, but with his 
head lifted up, which distinguishes the beast so lying 
from dormant. PL Tin., n. 20. 

CouPED is when the head or any other limb of an 
animal, or any charge in an escutcheon that is borne, 
is cut evenly off See the examples. PL Yin., n. 16. 
PL xxxvL, n. 14. PL xvra., n. 14, n. 19. 

$3r When hoards, hear8\ wolves^ whales*, and otters* 
heads, are conped close to the head, as example, 
PL xxxym., n. % it is termed couped dose, to distinguish 
it from a boar's head couped, as PL xxxym., n. 3, and 
PL zxxix., n. 17. 

CouPBD, or HuMETTiE, A Cboss, signifies one so out, 
or shortened, that the extremities reach not the outlines 
of the esutcheon. PL xxxvl, n. 14. 

Couple-Close, so termed from its enclosing by 
couples the chevron, of which it is a diminutive, being 
its fourth part PL iv, n. 19. Couple-closes are always 
borne by pairs, one on each side of a chevron. See 
Plate XL, n. 16. Sable, a chevron between two couple^ 
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doses, accompanied with three dnguefotls or ; Dame, 
BenUm. 

CouBAMT, the heraldic tenn for nmning. PI. ix^ n. 16. 

CowABD, or Cowed, is when a lion or other animal 
has its tail hanging down between its leg& PL xxxn., 
n. 18. 

Cbab ; the well-known shell-fish so called, is occa- 
sionally borne id arms. Argent, a chevron, hetween three 
sea crabs gvles ; name, Bridger. 

Cbamps, or Cbampoons, are pieces of iron, hooped at 
each end, and nsed in buildings to fieusten two stones 
together. PL xxiy., n. 16. 

Obamfet, or Cbampbttb, is the chape or metal ter- 
mination at the bottom of the scabbard of a sword, 
by the French termed BotteroUe. Argent, three hot- 
teroUes gules, are the arms of the dnchy of Angria. 
PL XXIV., n. 20. 

CBAMPOiyNiB, Oboss, so termed because it has at 
each end a cramp, or square piece, coming from it 
PL XXXVI., n. 5. 

Cbsnsllsb. See Imbattlkd. 

Obbsobnt, or a half-moon, with its horns tnmed 
towards the chief of the shield ; by this position it 
differs from the increscent and decrescent See PL vn., 
n. 6. Azure, a crescent argent; name, Lucy. 

Cbesoented, a Gboss, that is, having a crescent at 
each end. PL xxxvi., n. 85. 

Cbest is a figure placed upon a wreath, coronet, or 
cap of maintenance, above the helmet or shield.* ISo 
women, except sovereign princesses, attach to their 
arms the helmet, mantlings, wreath, crest, or motta 
See PL xxvm., n. 5. 

* See note to p. 64. 
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Cbbstkd is when the cock, or other bird, has its 
comb of a different tincture ^m its body ; it is then 
termed crested of such a tinctnre, naming it. 

Cbinbd (Lat crims^ the hair) is a term used in 
blazonry when speaking of the hair of a man or 
woman, or the mane of a horse, which, when it differs 
in tinctnre from the rest of the charge, is said to be 
crined of such a metal or colour. 

Cbonel, the iron head of a tilting spear. PL xxxiy., 
n. 19. Sdble^ a chevron, ermine, hetween three crenels of 
a tilting spear, argent ; name, Wiseman, 

Cbosikb. The crook or pastoral staff of bishops 
and abbots, a common bearing in the arms of dioceses 
and monasteries. It is called Ba^mlis Pastoralis, as 
given to them in respect of their pastoral charge and 
superintendence over their flock, as well for feeding 
them with wholesome doctrine, as for defending them 
&om the incursions of the wolf; wherein t^ey imitate 
the good and watchful shepherd, to whose crook this 
crosier bears a resemblance. PL xxvn., n. 8. 

Cboss, one of the honourable ordinaries, formed by 
the meeting of two perpendicular with two horizontal 
lines, near the fess-point, where they make four right 
angles; the lines are not drawn throughout, but dis- 
continued the breadth of the ordinary, which takes up 
oply the fifth part of the field, when not charged, but 
if charged, the third. PL iv., n. 20. 

Obos&i-Bow, or Abbalest. The bow is an instm- 
ijuent to shoot arrows from ; they are of two sorts, the 
long-boii^ and cross-bow ; the first discharges an arrow 
by th(9 ioj^ of him who draws the bow ; while the 
latter owe^ its extension to the power of a small lever, 
vrhiok is let off by means of a trigger. Ermine, a cro§9^ 
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bow bent in pale gules; name, Arbkuter. PL xxyil, 
IL 1. 

Ceo88 Cbosslst, that is, crossed ftt each end. Pl.vi^ 
n.10. 

PsB Cboss. This term signifies the field to be 
divided into four equal parts, and to consist of metals 
and colonrs, or fiirs and colours, without any charge 
occnpying the quarters ; but if the quarters be charged, 
then it is blazoned quarterly. Parhf per croes^ gules 
w^ cargent. PL m., n. 5. 

Cboss of Jssusalkm. See Jkbusalem Cboss. 

Cbosswisb, or, in cro$$, is when any charges are 
placed in form of a cross^ five being the common 
number. See PL xxxyl, n. 17 and 1& 

OBOWNS AND OOBONBTS OF ENGLAND. 

The BoTAL Cbown of Gbsat Bbitaik is a circle of 
gold, enriched with pearls and stones, and heightened 
up with four crosses pattee, and four fleurs-de-lis alter- 
nately; from these rise four arch-diadems, adorned 
with pearls, which close under a mound, ensigned by 
a cross pattee. Edward lY. was the first sovereign of 
England that, in his seal, or on his coin, was crowned 
with an arch-diadem. The crown used at the last 
coronation was beautified and improved agreeably to 
the taste of the age. PL XLni., n. 1. 

The Pbince of Walbs's Cobonbt is a circle of gold, 
set round with crosses pattee, and fleurs-de-lis, but has 
only one arch, decorated with pearls, surmounted by a 
mound and cross. PL XLin., n. 2. Three ostrich- 
feathers, argent, quilled or, enfiled with a prince*s 
coronet of the last, with an escrol, azure, thereon the 
words Ich dien, I serve, PL 6, n. 24, is the badge or 
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cognisance of every Prince of Wales, and is popnlarlj 
supposed to have been assumed by Edward the Black 
Frii^ce, after the battle of Oressy, aj). 1346, where 
having, with his own hand, killed John, king of 
Bohemia, who served the king of France in his wars, 
and was his stipendiary, he took from his head such a 
plume and put it on his own, to perpetuate the victory. 
There is no authority, however, for the statement that 
he personally slew the brave blind old king, and strong 
evidence that an ostrich-feather was a feunily badge 
borne by Edward III., and all his fiunily. 

YouNasB Sons, or Bbothbbs of the Blood Boyal. 
This coronet has a cirde of gold, heightened up with 
four fleurs-de-lis, crosses patt6e and strawberry-leaves 
alternately. PL XLin., n. 3. 

Nephews of the Blood Botal differ from the 
younger sons or brothers, by having strawberry-leaves 
on the nm, as theirs have fleurs-de-lis. PL XLm., n. 3. 

Princess Boyal. Coronets of the Princesses of 
Great Britain are a circle of gold, and heightened up 
with crosses patt^ fleurs-de-lis, and strawberry-leaves 
alternately. PL XLin., n. 6. 

Duke's Oobonet is a circle of gold, with eight straw- 
berry or parsley-leaves, of equal height, above the lim. 
PL XLm., n. 6. 

Mabquis's Cobonbt is a circle of gold, set round 
with four strawberry-leaves, and as many pearls, on 
pyramidical points of equal height, altemalelj. 
PL XLm., n. 7. 

Eabl's Cobonet is a circle of gold, heightened up 
with eight pyramidical points or spikes ; on the tops of 
which are as many pearls, which are placed alternately 
with as many strawberry-leaves, below on the rim, 
PL xliil, n. 8. 
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Yiscoumt's Cobonet is a circle of gold, hanng six- 
teen pearls on the rim. Ooronets were first assigned 
to yisconnts in the reign of King James I. PL XLni., 
n.9. 

Babon's Cobohbt, on a gold circle, six pearls, 
PL XLin., n. 10. Coronets were assigned to barons by 
King Charles IE., after his restoration. 

The pearls on the English coronets are commonly 
called pearls, bat they are always made of silyer. 

Originally the barons wore scarlet caps turned up 
with white: they afterwards wore caps of crimson 
tnmed np with ermine, and on the top a tassel of gold. 
This they nsed till the reign of Charles IL, as before 
mentioned. All the above coronets have within them, 
when worn, a cap of crimson yelyet with a gold tassel 
on the top, and a border of ermine, which is seen 
belo^ the circlet; but the caps are now occasionally 
omitted in representation, which gives to the coronet a 
more mediaeval character. 

In 1665, Charles IL granted his royal warrants to 
the oficers of arms in Scotland and Ireland, for the 
peers of each of those kingdoms to wear the same 
fashioned coronets as those of England, according to 
their several degrees. 

The mitres of archbishops and bishops are distin- 
guished by a plain fillet of gold. See PL XLm., n. 12. 
Excepting that of the Palatine Bishop of Durham, 
which has it issuing out of a ducal coronet 

CBOWNS FOBEIGN, &c. Plate xlv. 

1 Oelestial, 5 Charlemagne, 9 Portugal, 

2 Eastern, 6 Grand Seignor, 10 Denmark, 
8 Imperial, 7 France, 11 Bussia, 

4 Pope, 8 Spain, 12 Pmasia. 
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CROWNS FOREIGN, &c Plate iLV.-^xmtfnued 

13 Poland, 18 Danphin, 23 Mural, 

14 Persia, 19 Bmnswick, 24 Civic, 

15 Electoral, 20 Doge of Venice, 25 Triumphal, 

16 Archduke, 21 Yallery, 26 Obsidional, 

17 Duke of Tuscany, 22 Naval, 



CROWNS FOREIGN, &a 



1 Bohemia, 

2 Sardinia, 

3 Sicily, 

4 Holland, 

5 Orange, 

6 Hanover, 

7 Palatine, 

8 Cologne, 



9 Waldeck, 

10 Mecklenburg, 

11 Genoa, 

12 Lorraine, 

13 Guelderland, 

14 Mentz, 

15 Catalonia, 

16 Parma, 



27 Chaplet, 

28 Wreath. 

Plate xlit. 

17 Guastalla» 

18 Baden, 

19 Modena, 

20 Holstein, 

21 Hungary, 

22 Sweden, 

23 Mantua, 

24 Valence. 



These crowns aie copied from the seals of the dif- 
ferent countries. 

Cbowns, Yallery, Mural, &c. See those terms^ 

Cbusult is the field or charge, strewed oyer with 
crosses. 

Obwth, an ancient term for a yiolin. 

Cubit Abm is the hand and arm oouped at the elbow. 
See PL XL., n. 17. 

OuiBAss, or breast-plate of armour. See PL 
xxvin., n. 1. 

CuissES are those parts of armour which cover the 
thighs and knees, and by former heralds were called 
OulUers. 

OuLLYEBS, or Oulliers. See Cuissbs. 

CuMBBNT. See Lodged. 

CuBBiBB^s Shave. A tool used by curriers to thin 
leather; it is borne in the arms and crest of the 
Curriers' Company. PI. xxv., n. 18. 

Cdbhions. This charge is borne by many andent 
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fSunilies. Fl. xxYin., n. 15. Qtdes, three cushioru ermine, 
hutUmed and tasseiUed or ; name, JBedman. 

CuTTiNChlBON. A tool tised by the patten-makera, 
and borne by them in their armorial ensign. FL zxxir., 
n.30. 

CuTTLB-FisH, or Ink-fish. FL xxxm., n. 22. 

Ctgnet Eoyal. This term is given to swans when 
they are collared about the neck with an open crown, 
and a chain affixed thereto. See FL xxxi., n. 15. 
The most proper blazon is, a moan argent, ducaUy gorged 
and chained or. When the head of a swan is a charge, 
it is blazoned, a 8waiC$ neck (not head) erased or couped : 
but this iQ not the cnstom in regard to any other species 
of bird. 

Daobb's Knot and Badqb. See FL zxxn., n. 35. 

Danobtt^ is a larger sort of indenting (being wider 
and deeper than that called indented), whose points 
neyer exceed three in number. Fl. m. Note. See the 
difference in Fl. xdl, n. 12. Or, a fesa dancettS sable. 
N. 11, is amre two hare indented or, a chief argent. 

Danish Axb or Hatohbt. See FL xxxn., n. 11, and 
FL xxnL, n. 6. 

Dabnel, a term for a cockle. 

Dauphin's Cbown is a circle of gold, set round with 
eight fleurs-de-lis, closed at the top with four dolphins, 
whose tails conjoin under a fleur-de-lis. FL xlv., 
n. 18. 

Debbxtisbd is when a bend or other ordinary is 
placed over any animal, whereby it is debarred of its 
natural fireedom. See Fl. xxxn., n. 17. 

Dboollatsd, having the head cut off. 

Deobbsoxnt shows the state of the moon when she 
dedines from her ftOl to her last quarter, and differs 
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from the increscent by haying the horns towards the 
left side of the shield. PL yn., n. 8. Azure a decrescent 
proper ; name, JDe la Luna, 

Defamed signifies a creature to have lost its tail, as 
if it were disgraced and made infamous by the loss 
thereof. PL xxxn., n. 14. 

DEaRAl)ED. A cross is said to be degraded when it 
has st«ps at each end. PI. xxxvi., n. 3. Argent, a cross 
degraded sable ; name, Wyntworth. 

Demi signifies the half of a iidng, as a demi-lion. 
See PL vm., n. 18. Or^ a demi4ion rampant gvles ; name, 
MaUory, 

Demi-Yol is one wing. PL ix., n. 23. 

Demi Fleub-db-Lis. PL x., n. 8. A demi-fleur- 
de-lis gvles is the crest of Stoddyr, See another, 
PL XXV., n. 24. 

Demi-Bosb. See PL xxxn., n. 29. Or, on a fess 
vert, between three hatde-axes gules, a fleur-de-lis or, en- 
closed by two demi-roses argent ; name, Jenynges. 

Dbnmabe, Ceown of, PL xiiV., n. 10. 

Detbimekt, a term for the moon when eclipsed. 

Devouring. See Vorant. 

Dexter signifies the right-hand side of the escut- 
cheon ; the supporter, and everything placed on the 
right hand, is termed the dexter ; it is also the male 
side in an impaled coat of arms. 

Dexter Haio), the right hand. PL xxxv., n. 32. 
Azure, a dexter hand couped, argent; name, Brome. 

Dbxteb Base is the right side of the base, repre- 
sented by the letter G. See PL i. 

Dexter Chief is the angle on the right-hand side 
of the chief represented by the letter A. See PL x. 

Dbxteb Wino. The right wing. 
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Diamond is a precious stone, which in heraldry signi- 
fies the colour sable or black. 

Diapered is dividing the field in panes like fret- 
work, and filling the same with a variety of figures, 
<iGcording to the fuicy of the painter. PL xzxYin., 
a. 14. Care mnst be taken that no ornament is used 
which can possibly be confounded with an heraldic 
bearing. 

Dipfam:6. See Defaxkd. 

DiFFEBENOB is Certain figures added to coats of arms, 
to distinguish one branch of a fsunily from another, and 
how distant younger branches are from the elder. See 
Distinction of Houses. 

DiMiNTTTiYES. The pale*» diminutiyes are the Pallet 
and Endorse; the bend has the Gabteb, Cost, and 
BiBBON ; the bar has the Closet, Babeulet, and Bab- 
Gemel; the chevron has the Cheybonel and Couple- 
Close ; the lend siniiter has the Soabpe and Baton ; the 
bordure has the Oble and Tbessube ; the quarter has 
the Canton ; the flanch has the Flasqttb and Voideb. 
See each in its respectiye place. 

Dismembbbed signifies a cross, or othtr thing, cut in 
pieces, and set up at a small distance, but keeping the 
form of the figure. See PL xxxvl, n. 9. See a 
lion dismembered, PL xzxy., n. 14. Or^ a Uon ram^ 
pant gules, dismembered^ within a doMe Pressure, ftory^ 
counter 'fiory of the second; name, MaUland. 

Displatbd, for the wings of a bird when they are 
expanded, as in the example, an eagle displayed. PL ix., 
11.21. 

DisTiLLATOBY, doublc-armed with two worms and 
bolt-receiyers on fire, being part of the arms of the 
Distillers' Company. PL xxy., n. 14. 
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DiBTiNonoivs OF Houses. These differences serve 
to inform us from what line the bearer of each is de 
Bcended: these distinctions began about the time of 
Bichard the Second (according to Camden Clarencieux). 

PL XLII. 

FIRST HOUSE. 

Fig. 1, is the label for the first son. 
Fig. 2, the crescent for the second son. 
Fig. 3, the mullet for the third son. 
Fig. 4, the msirtlet for the fourth son. 
Fig. 5, the annulet for the fifbh son. 
Fig. 6, the fleur-de-lis for the sixth son. 
Fig. 7, a rose for the seventh son. 
Fig. 8, a cross moline for the eighth son. 
Fig. 9, a double quatrefoil for the ninth son. 

By these distinctions every brother or house ought to 
observe his or its due difference. 



aEOOND HOUSE. 

Fig. 1, the crescent with (he label on it for the first son 
of the second son. 

Fig. 2, t?ie crescent on the crescent for the second son 
pf the second son of the first house, and so on. See 

PI. XLIL 

1^ The distinctions made use of for differencing the 
several princes and princesses of the blood royal of 
England are generally labels, variously charged. 

DisvELOPED signifies displayed; as colours flying, 
or spread out, are in heraldry often said to be dis- 
veloped. See PL v., n. 1. Wyrley, noted in the life 
and death of the Gapitaine de Bur, says, '* With threa ten 
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ing ox in hand I was at hand ; and my c2iw«Qop«2peiiaii 
me before." 

DOGB OY YSNIGK, CboWN OF, PL XLY., n. 20. 

Dogs, of Yarions kinds are common in heraldiy. See 
Talbot, Alant, &o. Or, a fess dancetU between three 
tcHbots passant^ sable; name, Carrack, 

DoLPHm is reckoned the king of fishes, and is used 
in seyeral coats of arms. The ancients inyariably 
represent the dolphin with its back greatly incnrrated. 
In their leaps oat of the water they assume this form, 
but their natmral shape is straight, the back being but 
slightly incnrvated. PL xxYm., n. 2. The example in 
blazon is termed a dolphin naiant embowed ; but when a 
dolphin appears in a coat straight, it is then termed a 
dolphin extended naiaiU ; when it is placed perpendictdar, 
with its body in the form of a letter S, it is called 
springing and hauriant ; but it is most usually blazoned a 
hauriant dolphin torqued. Azure^ a dolphin hauriant 
embowed, argent ; name, Fitz- James. 

DofiMAirr signifies sleeping, with the head resting on 
the fore-paws. PL yni., n. 19. Or^ three lions dormant 
in pale, sable ; name, Lloyd. 

DossEB. See Watbb-Bougkt. 

Double Danoetti^, a bend ; according to Leigh, the 
bend double dancett^ is a mark of bastardy. See PL 
xxiY., n. 13. Carter has this example, viz., assure, a 
bend double dancettS, argent; name, Zoriba; but makes 
no mention of the mark of bastardy. 

Double-headed (a Lion). This instance is from 
Leigh, who says the bearer did homage to two princes 
(who both bore a lion rampant), for certain lands, by 
bearing a lion rampant with two heads, signifying the 
two princes he homaged. A fair example of the stories 
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inTented to account for gingalar charges in ancient 
coats, the trae reason for their assumption being lost 
eight of. PL xxxn., n. 19. Or^ a Iwn^ double-headed, 
azure ; name, Sir John Mason, 

Double - TAILED, a lion rampant, doable - tailed. 
PL xxxn., n. 18. Or, a lion doubled - tailed or queued, 
azure; name, Wandesford. 

DouBLE-FiTOHT, A Cross, each extremity haying two 
points. PL xxxvn., n. 7. 

DouBLB-PABTED, A Oboss. PL xxxvL, n. 16. Azure, 
a cross dovble-farted, argent ; name, Doubler, of Cheshire. 

DoxTBLS-PLUHE, of ostrich-fcathcrs, is generally com- 
posed of five at bottom, and four at top. PL xxxn., 
n.9. 

Double Boss. See PL xxxvn., n. 21 

Double Tbessube, two tressmres, one within the 
other. See PL xix., n. 9. 

Double QuATREFonj. The doable qoatrefoil is osed 
as a distinction for the ninth brother. PL XLn., n. 9. 

Doublings are the linings of robes or mantles of 
state, or the mantlings in achievements. 

DoYE DISPLAYED in the glory of the son. PL xxxix., 
n. 12. This bearing is a part of the arms of the Sta- 
tioners' Company. 

DoYE-TAiL, one of the partition lines, wherein two 
different tinctures are set within one another, in the 
form of doYcs' tails or wedges. PL m. 

Dbaoon, an imaginary monster, osed in heraldry, both 
in coats, crests, and supporters. PLYin.,n.l. Oides, three 
dragons jpassant, in pale ermine ; name, Blosmn. 

DsAGOifs Head, in heraldry is the colour tenne, or 
orange colour. Obsolete, if ever used. 

Dbaoom's Tail, in heraldry, is the term for sanguine 
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or murrey, the colour of blood, or mulberry juice, also 
obsolete. 

Dbawing-ibon, an instrument used by wire-drawers, 
and part of their armorial ensign. See PL xzxvn., 
n.25. 

DuoAL Coronet. See Obqwns and Coronets of 
England. 

DuciFER, a term for a cap of maintenance. 

Dun-Fly. See Gad-Fly. 

Eaolb. The eagle was the tutelary bird and ensign 
of the Bomans. Azuire^ an eagle displayedy argent, armed 
gules; name, Cotton, 

Spread Eagle signifies an eagle with two heads, as 
the example ; but it is more heraldic to say, an eagle 
with two heads, displayed, PL xxxl, n. 31. According 
to Pomey the reason why the Emperor of Germany bore 
an eagle with two necks is this:- on the union of the 
kingdom of Bomania, now a province of Turkey in 
Europe, its arms, which were an ea^le displayed sable, 
being the same as those of the emperor, were imited 
into one body, leaving it two necks, as they are still 
borne by the Emperor of Austria ; but there is also the 
double-headed Eagle of the Emperor of all the Eussias 
to account for. 

Eaglet : when there are more than one eagle in a 
coat without some ordinary between them, then in 
blazon they are termed eaglets, or young eagles. 

Earl*s Coronet. See Crowns and Coronets of 
England. 

Eastern Crown, so termed from its being like that 
formerly worn by the Jewish kings ; it was made of 
gold, with rays about it, as the example. PL xly. n^ 2. 

EouPSEDy the term used when the sun or moon is 
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either partially or wholly obscured, the ieyce and rays 
being sable. 

Ebl-spbab, an instrument nsed by fishermen for 
taking of eels. PL zxYm., n. 21. SabU^ a chevron ho- 
tioeen three eel-spears, argent ; name, Stratde, 

Eams^E, A Cboss, is that which has the two angles 
at the ends cut off so as to terminate in points. 
PL xxxviL, n. 3. 

EiOHTFOiL, or double quatrefoil is eight-leaved grass. 
Sylvanus Morgan gives this as a difference of the ninth 
branch of a family. See PL XLn., n. 9. 

Eleotobal Cbown is a scarlet cap, faced with ermine, 
diademed with half a circle of gold, set with pearls, sup- 
porting a globe, with a cross of gold on the top. 
PL XLV., n. 15. 

Elephant. PL xxxl, n. 11. Gtdes, an dephant pas- 
sant argent, armed or ; name, Elphinstone, 

Elevated, as wings elevated, signifies the points of 
them turned upwards. See PL x., n. 1. 

Embattled. See Imbattled. 

Embowed, a term for anything bent or crooked like 
a bow, as the dolphin. PL x., n. 6. A sinister arm 
couped at the shoulder, emhowed. See PI. xl., n. 18. 

Embbued signifies a weapon, &c., that is bloody, 
viz., a spear-head^ embrued gules. See Imbbued. 

Emebald, a stone : it signifies in heraldry the colour 
vert or green. 

Emew of the heralds, is the bird called by the natu- 
ralists cassowary, 

Enalubon, for a border charged with birds. The 
blazon would be more plain, and better understood, by 
naming the number ; thus, on a border assure, eight mart' 
lets or. PL xxxiv., n 9. 
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Endorse is the fourth of the pale, seldom borne but 
when a pale is between two of them. PL iy., n. 4. 

Endobsu), two things placed back to back ; as two 
lions, or two keys, endorged. PL xl., n. 16. 

Eneilid : when the head of a man, or beast, or anj 
other charge, is placed on th^ blade of a sword, the 
sword is said to be enJUed with a head, &o. 

Engrailed, a line of partition, bj which ordinaries 
are diversified, composed of semicircles, the teeth or 
points of which enter the field. PL m. Also a bordnre. 
See PL v., n. 10. 

Engrossing-block, a tool made nse of bj the wire- 
drawers. PL XXIV., n. 14. 

Enhanced, is when an ordinary is placed above its 
usual situation, which chiefly happens to the bend and 
its diminutives, viz., argent, (hree hendleU enJumced 
gtdes; name, Byron. PL xxxv., n. 29. 

Engottli^, a Cross, a term for crosses, saltires, &c, 
when their extremities enter the mouths of lions, 
leopards, &c. PL xxxvn., n. 23. 

Emmanohi^ See Manoh^. 

Ensigned, signifies borne on or over, by way of 
ornament ; as in the example, a mans heart gvlea, erh 
signed with a crown or. See PL xm., n. 2. 

Ent^ signifies grafted or ingrafted. This term is 
used in blazoning the fourth grand quarter of his late 
Majesty's arms, viz., Brunswick and Luneriburgh impaled 
with Saxony ente-en-pointe, that is, grafted in point. 

Entoter, for a bordure charged with dead or arti- 
ficial things, to the number of eight. PL xxxvm., 
n. 13. The most approved method is to say, argent^ a 
border sable charged with eight plates, mentioning their 
number. 

K 
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Entbailid, a Oboss. pi. xxxyh., n. 20. Leigli 
says, the' colour need not be named, for it is always 
sable. Or, on a chevron, sable, a fleur-de-lis accompanied 
hy two stags' heads caboshed, between three crosses^ en- 
trailed of the second; name, Carver, See PL xxxvn.^ 
n.20. 

Enurnbt, for a bordnre charged with beasts. PL 
xxxyni., n. 10. The same may be observed here as 
before to the term entoyer, yiz., that the more intelli- 
gible blazon is, argent^ a border gules, charged with eight 
lions passant of the first. 

Enveloped. See Enwrapped. 

Enwbapped, viz., a child's head oonped below the 
shoulders, enwrapped about the neck with a snake: 
some say enveloped, PI. xvm., n. 21. 

Epaulieb, a shoulder-plate of armour. 

Ebadioatbd, a term for a tree or plant torn up by 
the root. Sed PL xiii., n. 22. 

Ebased is when the head or limb of any creature is 
violently torn from the body, so that it appears jagged. 
PL VHL, n. 17. Argent, a lion*s head erased, gvles ; name, 
Oovis. 

Note, When boars\ bears', wolves', whales*, and otters 
heads are erased close to the head, as the example, 
PL xxxvin., n. 4, it is termed erased dose, to dis- 
tinguish it from a head erased, as the boar*s head, 
PL xxxvm., n. 5, which exhibits a portion of the neck. 

Ebeot signifies anything upright or perpendicularly 
elevated, as PL x., n. 1. 

Ebminb is black spots on a white field. PL n., n. L 

Ebminb, a Gboss, or four ermine-spots in cross. 
PL VL, n. 13. 

£bminbs is white spots on a black field. PL n. 
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Ebminites is the field white, and the spots black, 
with one red hair on each side. 

Ebminois is the field gold, and the qK)ts black. 
PL n., n. 3. 

The French say, d^or semS d^hermines de table, 

Esoallop-Shsll was the pilgrims' ensign in their 
expeditions and pilgrimages to holy places : they were 
worn on their hoods and hats, and were of such a dis- 
tinguishing character that Pope Alexander the Fourth, 
by a bull, forbade the use of them but to pilgrims 
who were truly noble. They are of frequent use in 
armoury. PL zxvn., n. 2. Sable an escaUop-aheU argent ; 
name, Travers, 

EsoABBUNOLE, a procious stone, resembling a burning 
coal in its lustre and colour. The ancient hercUds drew 
it as in the plate, to express those rays which issue from 
the centre, which is the stone. PL vn., n. 18. 

EsoBOL. See Soboll. 

EsouTOHSON (the) represents the original shield, 
buckler, or target, used in war, on which, under every 
variety of shape, arms were formerly, and still are 
blazoned. When shields ceased to be employed, their 
form was still retained as the field on which coat- 
armour is depicted ; but that form has varied consider- 
ably among different nations, at different periods, and 
even at the same time. The oldest heraldic escut- 
cheons are termed Norman, on account of the shape 
generally used by that people. They resemble a Gk)thic 
arch reversed ; the form of which became broader in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and has re- 
mained so to this day, when it is again the favourite 
shape. The escutcheons of maids, widows, and such 
as are bom ladies, and are married to private gentle* 
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men, are always in the form of a lozenge or diamond ; 
wMcli is supposed to refer to the spindle, as em- 
blematic of virginity. 

EsouTOHEON OF Pbbtenoe is thai escutcheon in which 
a man bears the coat of arms of his wife, being an 
heiress; it is placed in the centre of the man's coat, 
and thereby shows his pretensions to her lands, by 
his marriage, accrued to him and the heirs of his body. 
See PL XL., n. 4. ^ 

EsOiTTOHEONy Points of the, see ante, p. 10, and Table I. 

EspBiT, St., Cboss of. This cross is worn by the 
knights of that order in France. PL xxzyi., n. 22. 

EsTOiLE, or star, differs from the mullet by having 
six waved points; those of the mullet consisting of 
^yQ plain points. PL vn., n. 2. Guillim says, if the 
number of points be more than six, the number must 
be expressed* 

Expanded, or Expansed. See Displated. 

Eted is a term used in speaking of the spots re- 
sembling eyes in the peacock's tail. 

Etes are borne in armoury : harry nebuLe of six pieces^ 
azure and argent on a chief of the second^ three eyes gules ; 
name, De la Hay, of Ireland. 

Fao4 a term used for Fess. 

Falchion, a kind of broadnsword. PL xxv., n. 10. 
See another, PL xxx., n. 17, termed an ancient English 
falchion. 

Falcon, in heraldry, is usually represented with 
bells tied on his legs ; when decorated with hood, bells, 
nrols (or rings), and leashes, then in blazon he is 
said to be hooded^ heUed, jessed, and leashed, and the 
colours thereof must be named. PL ix., n. 20. SMe, a 
fakon with wings expanded or ; name, Fe(M, of Sussex. 
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¥ah. See WnmowiNa Baskbt. 

Fang-Tooth. See PL xxn., n. 5. Azure, three fang 
teeth in fess or ; name, Bci£hor. 

Feb db Foubohbttb, a Oboss ; so termed, from its 
having at each end a forked iron, like that formerly nsed 
by soldiers to rest their muskets on. PL xxxyn., n. 18, 

Fbb db Molinb. See Milit-bind. 

FBBBfAiLB, or Fbbmbau, signifies a buckle. 

Fbss Point is the centre of the escutcheon. See PL l, 
letter E. 

Fbss, one of the honourable ordinaries, and contains 
a third of the field ; some authors say it was a belt of 
honour, given as a reward by kings, &c., for services in 
the army. PL iv., n. 18. 

Fbss Bbbtbssbd has the same indents as eowder-em- 
battled ; but the example has both sides equal to each 
other. PL xl., n. 6. Or a fess hretessed gtdes; name, 
Crebott, of Sussex. 

Pbb Fbss is when the field or charge is equally 
divided by a horizontal line. Party per fess or and 
azure ; name, Zusto, of Venice. PL m., n. 3. 

Pbb Fbss and Palb signifies the field to be divided 
into three parts by the fess line, and the pale line, 
from the fess point to the middle bass point PL 
xxxvin., n. 30. 

Fbssb Tabgbt, an ancient term for an escutcheon of 
pretence. 

Fbssbly, an ancient term for ]^arty per fess. 

Fbsswats, or Fbsswisb, implies any charge placed or 
borne in fess, that is, in a horizontal line across the 
field, or if a crest, on tho wreath. 

Fbtlook, or Fbttbblook a horse fetlock. PL xxv^ 
n. 15. 
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Fbttsbed. See Spancelled. 

Field is the surface of the escutcheon or shield, 
which contains the charge or charges, and must be the 
first thing mentioned in blazoning. 

FiouBED, a term sometimes nsed in blazoning those 
bearings which are depicted with a human fftce, as 
PI. xni., n. 25. 

File. See Label. 

Fillet is an ordinary, which, according to GniUim, 
contains the fourth part of a chie£ 

FiMBBiATBD, A Cboss, having a narrow bordore or 
hem, of another tincture. See PL zxxYn., n. 2. 

FiBE, Flames of« Argent^ a chevron voided, aaure^ 
between three flames of fire proper; name. Weds. PL xin., 
n.26. 

Fibe-Ball, grenade or bomb, inflamed proper. PL 
xxvn,, n. 14. 

Fibe-Beaoon, a machine formerly used to give notice 
of the approach of an enemy, and to alarm the country. 
This is by some ancient heralds termed a rack-pole 
beacon. See PI. xxvn., n. 4. PL xxxiv., n. 16. 

There is another figure also termed by some ancient 
writers a fire-beacon; but Edmondson thinks it (see 
the example, PL xxxvin., n. 8,) should be blazoned, a 
fire-cheat : such chests made of iron, and filled with fire, 
anciently used to warm the inside of large halls. 

Fibe-Bband, viz., a fire-brand inflamed proper. PL 
XXXV., n. 27. — Fire-brands in armoury are generally 
represented raguly. 

FiBE-BuoKET, PL XXX., n. 20. Argent three fire* 
buckets saJbie; name, Tadne. 

FiBME, a term for a cross pattee throughout See 
PL XXXIX., n. 9. 
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FisH-HooK, PL XXX., IL 15. Sable, a chevron^ be- 
iween three fish-hooks argent ; name, MedviUe. 

Fibh-Whekl, pi. xxxn., n. 30. Or, hettoeen a chevron, 
three fish-wheels sable; name, Folebome, 

FrroHY, FiTCH^B, or Fitohbd, a term used for 
crosses, when the lower branch ends in a sharp point 
(French fichee, fixed) ; supposed to haye been first so 
sharpened to enable the primitive Christians to ^z the 
cross in the ground for devotion ; viz., a cross-crosslet 
fitchy^ as PI. vi., n, 11. 

FrroHT (Double), is a cross, each extremity of which 
has two points. PL xxxvn., n, 7. 

Flanohes. The fianch is composed of an arched 
line, drawn from the upper angle of the escutcheon to 
the base point of one side, and so on to the other, the 
arches almost meeting in the middle of the field. 
Flanches are never borne single, but in couples, and 
always in the flanks of the shield. PL v., n. 2. Ermine, 
a star of eight rays or, between two flinches sable ; name. 
Sir John Hobart, of Norfolk. 

Flank is that part of an escutcheon which is between 
the chief and the base. 

Flasqubs are like the fianch, but smaller, and not so 
circular. PL xxxv., n. 6. Gibbon afi&rms that the 
flasque and the fianch are one and the same. 

Flax-Bbeaeeb. See Hemp Bbeae. 

Fleam, an instrument used by farriers in bleeding 
horses: some ancient heralds represent them as PL 
XXIV., n. 16. Others term them crampoons, or cramps 
of iron, for fixing blocks of stone together. 

Fleam, an ancient lancet, formerly borne in the 
arms of the Company of Barber-Surgeons* PL zxxni., 
n.7. 
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Fleece, the woolly skm of a sheep suspended from 
the middle, by a ring in a collar or band. See Golden 
Fleece. 

Flesh-Pot, a three-legged iron pot. See PL xxyn., 
n. 15. Argent, three flesh-pots gvleSyWith txoo handles ; 
name, Mounbotochier. 

Flexed, or Flected, signifies bowed or bent, as the 
example, PL xin., n. 21, viz.: three dexter arms con- 
joined at the shoulderSy and flexed in triangle or, with the 
fists clenched proper ; name, Tremadne. 

Fleub-de-Lis. : by some this emblem is supposed to 
represent the Hly, or flower of the iris or flag; but 
it has only three leaves, by which it certainly differs 
from the lily of the garden, that haying always ^Ye : 
others suppose it to be the top of a sceptre ; some the 
head of the French battle-axe ; others, the iron head of 
a javelin used by the ancient French. Dr. Orwade says, 
many deceased antiquaries, as well as some of the 
present day, have thought, and do think, that it was 
originally meant to represent the flower from which it 
derives its name.* PL xxvii., n. 19. Azure, a fleur-de- 
lis argent ; name, Dighy. 

Fleub^, a Cboss. This cross is differenced from the 
cross-flory, by its having a line between the ends of 
the cross and the flowers, which that has not PL 
xxxvL, n. 32. 

Float, an instrument used by the bowyers, and 
borne as part of their armorial ensign. PL xxiv., n. 10. 

Floor, an Irish term for a hag^ flounder. 

Flobt signifies flowered with the French lily. 

* It appears fiist heraldioally on the seals and coins of Lonii 
Vn. of France, and was most probably a rebus signifying 
- Fleur de Lonifc"— Ed. 
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Floby, a Cboss, is one the extremities of which end 
in fleurs-de-lis : it differs from the patonce, by haying 
the flowers at the ends circumflex, and tmning down. 
PL VI., n. 3. Azure, a cros^-ftory argent ; name, Florence, 

Flotaiit, to express anything flying in the air, as a 
hanner-flotant. 

Flying Fish. This fish, if we except its head and 
flat back, has, in the form of its body, a great resem- 
blance to the herring. The scales are large and 
silvery ; the pectoral fins are very long ; and the dorsal 
fin is small, and placed near the tail, which is forked. 
PI. xxxm., n. 8. 

FoBOBN^ signifies a horse rearing or standing on his 
hinder legs. PL xxvi., n. 4, 

FoBM^ See P att^k. 

FoBEiGN Cbowks. Scc Cbowks, Fobbign. 

Fountain: we find fountains borne by SUmrton of 
Stourton, being a bend hetween six fowUmns, in signi- 
fication of six springs, whereof the river Stoure, in 
Wiltshire, hath its beginning, and passeth along to 
Stourton, the head of that barony. The fountain in 
ancient heraldry was always drawn as a roundle, harry 
wavy of six, argent and azure. 

FouBOHis, A Cboss, signifies forked at the ends, or 
divided. PL xxvn., n. 8. Per pale, or and vert, a cross 
fourch^ gvles; nam^, Sir John Hingham. 

Fox. PL XXVI., n. 15. 

Fraoted, broken asunder ; as, a globe fracted. 

Fbaisibb, in French, signifies a strawberry-plant. 
This word is used by the heralds of Scotland in 
blazoning the coat of Fraser, in allusion to the family 
name. It is by other heralds termed a dnque-foU. 

Fbenoh Obown is a circle, decorated with stones, 
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and heightened up with eight arched diadems, arising 
from as many fleurs-de-lis, that conjoin at the top under 
a fleur-de-lis, all of gold. PI. xlv., n. 7. 

Fbbt, a figure resemhling two sticks lying saltire- 
wise, and interlaced* within a mascle, by some termed 
Harington*s Knot (being also the coat of Harington ; 
argeni a fret $able)y and by others the Herald's True 
Loyer's Knot. PL v., n. 6. Sable a fret or; name, Mai- 
troMjers. 

Fbetted, a Cboss, fretted and pointed in form of 
five mascles. PL xxxvi., n. 13. 

Fretted in triangle. PL xzxi., n. 28. Azure, 
Oiree troutSj fretted in triangle, heads or, tail$ argent; 
name, Troujtd>ech, 

Fbbtty. See the example, PL v., n. 24. 

Fruoted, a term giyen in blazon to all trees bearing 
fruii 

FuROHT, or FouROH^B, signifies forked. 

Furnished, a term applied to a horse when bridled, 
saddled, and completely caparisoned. 

Furs are used as the artificial trimming or fiirring 
of robes and garments of the nobility, and likewise as 
an ornament in coat-armour. See further of Furs, 
ante, p. 12. 

FuBiL, derived from the French word/f«^, a spindle; 
it is longer and more acute than the lozenge. PL yi., 
n. 18. Ermine, three fusils in fesse sable ; name, Pigot, 

Fusil, or a spindle of yam. PL xxxiy., n. 14. 

FusiLLT is when the field or charge is filled with 
fusils. PL zxxTni., n. 28. FusxUy argent and gtdes is 
the arms of Orimaldi de Monaco, in Genoa. 

Gads are plates of steel and borne as part of the 
arms of the Ironmongers' Company. PL zxiy., n. 11. 
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Gad-Bke, or Gai>-Flt: this fly is bj somo oalled 
Uie dun-fly, hj others Uie horse-fly, and is that which in 
summer so much torments cattle. SabUy three gad-beee 
volant, argeni ; name, BwrninghSL PL xxn., n. 23. 

Gallbt. See Ltmphad. 

Gal-Tbaps, or Caltraps, by some supposed to be a 
corraption of cAewi^trap, and by others thought to 
have been named goL or ^a2{-traps, from their applica- 
tion to the purpose of galling horses, are implements 
used in war, to prevent or retard the advance of cavalry. 
They are made of iron, with four points, so formed 
that, whichever way they are placed, one point will 
always be erect. These implements being strewed on 
the ground over which the enemy's cavalry has to pass, 
have been found effectually to retard, if not prevent, 
any pursuit of a retreating army. They are frequently 
met with in the armorial ensigns of cavalry officers, as 
in those of Farrington, bart., whose ancestor was 
general of artillery. PL vn., n. 3. Argent^ three gaiXr 
trofpa, sable ; name, Trapps. 

Gamb, so termed when the whole fore-leg of a lion, 
or other beast, is borne in arms. See PL xni., n. 1. 
If it is couped or erased near the middle joint, then it 
is called 9, paw. See PL xiv., n. 22. 

Gabb, a sheaf of wheat or any other grain : if the 
blazon is ''a garb " only, wheat is always understood ; 
in other cases the kind of grain must be expressed, as 
" a garb of oats," &c. PL vn., n. 14. 

Gabdant, signifies fall-faced, looking right forward. 
PL DL, n. 1.* 

* It is now too late to attempt the OQirection of the terms 
ga^rdard and regardant. It is quite clear that the former is only 
an abbreyiation of the latter, a lion regarding, or locking at jon« 
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Gabland. See Chaflet. 

Gabnisheb signifies ornamented, and is a term ap- 
plied to ornaments set on any charge whatsoever. 

Gabteb, the half of a bendlet. PL iv., n. 7. 

Gauntlet, a glove plated with steel, that covered the 
hand of a cavalier, when armed cop-o-pte, at first with- 
out separation of the fingers, in which early form it is 
seen in charges. Fl. xxxiv., n. 21, and PL xxix., n. 24. 
In hlazon, the word dexter or sinister mxLst be expressed, 
as the charge may happen to be. 

At Gaze, when a beast of chase, as the hart, is de- 
picted as aflfront^, or full-faced. PL ix., n. 13. 

Ged, a Scotch term for the fish called a pike. Azure, 
ihree geds hauriant argent ; name, €fed. 

Gemells, and Gbmews. See Bab-Gemels. 

Gem-Eing, a ring set with a gem or precious stone. 

Genet, a small animal of the fox species, but not 
bigger than a weasel, occasionally met with in 
heraldry. 

Genouilieb, a piece of armour that covers the knees. 

Gebattie, an ancient term for powderings. 

GiLLY-FLOWEB, properly July flower, is a species of 
aromatic carnation. PL xxrv., n. 12. Argeniy three 
giUy-flowers, slipped proper ; name, Jomey, 

GiMBAL-BiNOS. PL XXX., u. 8. Argent, on a bend 
sable, three triple gimbalrrings or ; name, Hawberhe, of 
Leicestershire. Sylvanus Morgan says, it would be 
more heraldic to say, three annulets interlaced in triangle. 

GiMMAL, or GsMMOW BiNO, is a ring of double hoops 



Begardant is now only applied to a lion looking behind him ; 
an attitude which would be more correctly described bj Betro- 
gardant, as we, indeed, find the Latin for ii Betro$pieieM. 
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made to play into each other, and so to join two hands, 
and thus Berves for a wedding-ring, which pairs the 
parties. Tlie name is derived from ChmeOui, Latin ; 
Jumeau, French. 
GiBAFFB. See Camelopabdaus. 
GmoN. See Gtbon. 
Glaiyb, or Gleate. See Jayielin. 
Glazisbs' Nippbbs, or grater, a tool used hy glaziers, 
and part of the arms of the Glaziers' Company. 
PL xxxTTT., n. 4. 

Gliding ; this term is nsed for serpents, snipes, or 
adders, when moving forward fesswise. 

GrOBOKY, or GoBONATED, is the same as componyy viz., 
it is always of one row of squares and no more. PI. v., 
n. 13. 

Golden Fleece is the skin of a sheep, with its head 
and feet, hnng up at its middle by a ring in a collar, 
all gold, as the example, PI. xxvL, n. 8 : it is worn by 
the knights of that order in Spain, instituted by Philip, 
Duke of Burgundy. 

GoLPS are roundles of the purple tincture. PI. viii., 
n. 15. 

GoNFANNON, the banner, standard, or ensign of the 
Boman Catholic Church, anciently always carried in 
the Popes' armies. The gonfannon is borne as an 
armorial figure, or common charge, by fjEunilies abroad, 
on account of some of the family having been gon- 
&nnoniers, t. e., standard-bearers to the church, as the 
Counts of AuvergnCf in France. Or, a gonfannon gtdes, 
fringed vert. PI. xxxrv., n. 28. 

GoBOE, a term in Leigh for a water-bouget. 
GrOBOED, a term used to describe a lion or other 
•oimal having a crown by way of collar to its neck. 
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Gorget, a piece of armour for the neck. 

Gradient, a term applied to a tortoise walking. 

Grain-tree. PL xxxni., n. 20. Three sprigs of 
this tree is the crest of the Dyers' Company. 

Grand Seionior's Crown is a turban, enriched with 
pearls and diamonds. PL xly., n. 6. 

Grappling-Iron. PL xxxn., n. 28. Azure, a chevron 
Of, between three grappling-irons of three flukes, doubh- 
ringed at the top ; name, Slewins. 

Grasshopper. Amongst the Athenians grasshoppers 
were so much esteemed, that they wore gold ones in 
their hair, to denote their national antiquity, or that, 
like the Cicadas, they were the first-bom of the ecurth. 
Among the Egyptians, the hieroglyphic of music. 
PL xxvn., n. 6. 

Gray, a term for a badger. See Badger. 

Greaye, that part of armour that coYers the leg from 
the knee to the foot. 

Gret-Hound. See PL xxnc., n. 20. 

Grioes, young wild boars ; sometimes tears are bla- 
zoned Orices, in allusion to the bearer's name, Qrice. 

Gridiron. PL xxxy., n. 19. Argent, a chevron he- 
tween three gridirons, sable ; names, Laurence and Scott 

Grieoes signifies steps, Yiz., a cross on three grieces. 
See PL xxxYi., n. 19. 

Griffin, an imaginary animal, compounded of the " 
eagle and the lion. As a charge, it is common on 
ancient arms. Guillim blazons it rampant, alleging 
that any fierce animal may be so blazoned as well as 
the lion; but segreant is the term generally used 
instead of rampant. PL xxxy., n. 13. Argent, a griffin 
^reant azure, beaked or; name, (Mcheth, 

Griffin, hale : this chimerical creature is half an 
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eagle and half a lion, having large ears, bnt no wings, 
and rays of gold issuing from varions parts of its body. 
PI. XXXV., n. 2. 

Gkingoll^b, a Oboss, a term for crosses, saltiers, &c., 
whose extremities end with the heads of serpents. 
PL xxxvn., n. 12. 

Gbittib, a term for a shield composed equally of 
metal and colour. 

GoiDON, or GuiDHOMMB. A small standard some- 
times called an Ancient. 

Gules signifies the colour red, and in engraving is 
represented by perpendicular lines. PL n. Ghul, in 
the Persian language, signifies a rose, or rose-colour, 
and the heraldic term is supposed to have been im- 
ported from the East. 

Gun-Stone, an ancient term for a pellet 

GuBOES, or a whirlpool. This is the arms of the 
fjEunily named Gorges, See PL xxv., n. 6. The 
whirlpool is always borne proper, therefore there is no 
occasion for naming the field, because the whole is 
azure Bind argent, and takes up all the field, representing 
the rapid motion of the water turning round. 

GuTTT, or guttle, from the Latin gutta, a drop, is 
said of a field, or bearing, filled with drops. See PL vut. 
n. 8, and page 27. 

GuzES are roundles of the sanguine murrey or blood 
colour. 

Gybon, a Spanish word signifying a gore, gusset, or 
triangular piece of cloth. PL v., n. 1. Menestrier gives 
examples of gyrons in the arms of Qiron in Spain, of 
which family are descended the Dukes of Ossone, who 
carry three gyrons in their arms clearly to symbolise 
their name; but which, he says, represent three tri« 
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angglar pieces of stnf^ or gussets, of the coat-armour of 
Alphonsus the Sixth, King of Spain, who, fighting in 
battle against the Moors, had his horse killed, and, 
being in danger was rescued, and remounted, by Ben 
Boderico de CisanereSy who cut off three triangular 
pieces, or gussets, of the king's coat-armour, which he 
kept as a testimony, to show the king afterwards that 
he was the man who saved him : for which the king 
advanced him to honour, graced his armorial bearing 
with three gyrons, PI. 6, n. 1 ; and adorned it with a 
horse for a crest, to perpetuate to posterity the relief he 
gave the king, another example of the practice of in- 
venting stories to account for heraldic charges. Note. 
When there is only one gyron in a coat, you may 
blazon thus, argent, a gyron sable, without mentioning 
the point from whence it issues, the dexter chief point 
being the usual fixed place. But if it stand in any 
other part of the shield, it must then be expressed. 

Gyronnt is where a field is divided into six, eight, 
ten, or twelve triangular parts, of two diff^ent tinctures, 
and the points all uniting in the centre of the field ; 
gyrons signify nnity, because they are never borne 
single. PL v., n. 23. Qyronny of eight, argent and sable; 
name, Mawgyron, 

Habboe, an instrument used by the clothiers in dress- 
ing cloth, two of them differing from each other in 
form, as PI. xxv., n. 9. That on the dexter is copied 
from the tool, which is invariably made in that form ; 
the other, on the sinister, shows the form in which it 
is painted in the arms of the Clothiers' Company. 

Habeboeon, a short coat of mail, consisting of a 
jacket without sleeves. PL xxiv., n. 17. 

Hah. See WeabBt 
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Half-Belt. PL xxiy., n. 8. QuUb^ two JuUf-heitB 
and JmcldeSy argent ; name, Pelham, 

Half-Spbab, a term for a spear with a short handle. 
PL XXIV., n. 18. 

Half-Spadb. Azure, three half-spades or, the sides of 
the spade to the sinister, PI. xxv., n. 16 ; name, Doren- 
port. 

Hand Dexteb, the right hand. PL xxxv., n. 82. 

Hand Sinister, the left hand. PL xxxy., n. 38. 
Argent, three sinister hands, couped at the wrist gtdes; 
name, Maynard, 

Habp, the well-known musical instrmnent, the tones 
of which are produced from strings struck with the 
fingers. It appears to have been used from the earliest 
antiquity among the Hebrews, Greeks, and Bomans, 
though differing considerably in shape and in the 
number of its strings. The harp was the favourite 
musical instrument of the Britons and other Northern 
nations in the middle ages ; and the high estimation in 
which it was held by the Welch and Irish is proverbial. 
It is naturally, therefore, very frequently met with as 
an armorial bearing, and is usually represented as 
PL xxxn., n. 17. The arms of the kingdom of Ireland 
are, azure, a harp or, stringed argent, now introduced 
into the royal achievement of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. 

Haepoon, an instrument used for spearing whales. 
PL XXV., n. 7. 

Harpy, a poetical monster, feigned to have the face 
and breast of a virgin, and body and legs like a vultura 
PL viiL, n. 2. Azure, a harpy mth her wirkgs disdosed, 
her hair flotant or, armed of the same^ This coat stands 
in Huntingdon church, 

l 
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Habington Knot, a badge of the family of Hor 
rington. See PL xxxn., n. 33. And also under Fbet. 

Habbows are instniments used in husbandry. Ermine^ 
three triangular harrows, cort/oined in the nombril jpointj 
guteSy with a wreath argent and of the second^ toothed or; 
name, Harrow. PL xu., n. 11. 

Habt, a stag ; properly one in its sixth year. 

Habvbst-Flt. Sable, a harvest-fly in pale, volant, 
argent; name, Bolawre. PL xxvi., n. 22. 

Hat-Band. PL xxx., n. 21. Gules, a chevron between 
three hat-hands argent ; name, Maynes. 

Hatohment is the coat of arms of a person dead, 
usually placed on the front of a house. See Hatca* 

MBNTS, PL XX. 

Haubbbe, a coat of maiL 

Haubiant, a term applied to fishes when represented 
palewise or erect, as if they were refreshing themselves 
by sucking in the air. PL x., n. 4. 

Hawk, a bird of prey, and for its size a very bold 
and courageous bird, much used in heraldry. PL ix, 
n.20. 

Hawk's Bell. PL xxxi., n. 36. Or, on afess asswre, 
three hawTcs* heUs of the first ; name, Planke, 

Hawk's Lxtbb. See Lube. 

Hat-Fobk. PL xxvin., n. 8. Argent, a hay-fork 
between three mullets, sable, is the arms of Conyngham, 
This bearing, also called a Shake-fobk, is more 
properly termed by the French a Pal-fourch&, i. e., a 
Pale couped, forked, and pointed. We suspect that 
the appellation hay or shake fork is of popular and not 
heraldic origin. 

Head in Profile ; the head and side face couped at 
the neck See PL xl., n. 21. 
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HsABT. The heart is blazoned a human Iteart^ and 
sometimes a body heart. Otdes, a chevron argent, hetvoecn 
three hearts or; name, Frebody. See PL xxix., n. 21. 

Hbath-Cock. PL xxxin., n. 18. 

EbBDGB-Hoo. Azure, three hedgehogs or; names, 
AbrahaU and Herries. PL xxvi., n. 6. 

Helmxts. The helmet is armoor for the h^ad. The 
ancients used to adorn them with some kind of mon- 
strous device, as the head, mouth, or paw of a lion, to 
make them appear more terrible. But the mediaBval 
practice was to place upon them figures .of animals, or 
other objects by which thej might be known, and 
which they called crests. PI. XLn. 

The first is the helmet of a king, prince, or royal 
duke, and is of gold, full-faced, with six bars. 

The second is the helmet of a marquis, earl, viscount, 
and baron, which is of steel in profile, open-faced, and 
with five gold bars. 

The third helmet, standing directly forward, with 
the beaver open, and without bars, for a knight or 
baronet. It should be of plain steeL 

The fourth is a plain steel helmet sidewise, with the 
beaver close, which is for all esquires and gentlemen. 

If two helmets are to be placed on the top of a 
shield, for the crests to be thereon, they must be 
placed facing one another, as if two persons were 
looking at each other ; but if three helmets are to be 
placed as before-mentioned, the middlemost must stand 
directly forward, and the other two on the side facing 
towards it, like two persons looking upon the third. 

Hbbob. See Habeow. 

HiAoiNTH. See Hyacinth. 

Hemp-Bbeae, an instrument to make hemp soft and 
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fit for use. PI. XXXIV., n. 10. Argenty three liempAjreaH 
gohle ; name, Hampsone or Hamaton, aldenuan of London. 

HiLTSD, a term for the handle of a swoid. 

Holy Lamb. See Lamb. 

HoNoTjR-PoiNT is that point next above the centre 
of the shield, and is expressed by the letter D, Table I. 

HoBSE. Frequently met with as a charge in 
heraldry. Sable, a horse argent, bridled gtdea; name, 
Trott. PL XXXI., n. 8. 

Hobsb-Shob. This is the arms of Okeham, a town 
in Butlandshire. In this town is an ancient custom, 
if any nobleman enters the lordship, as an homage he 
is to forfeit one of his horse's shoes, unless he redeem 
it with money. See PL xxix., n. 17. Argent, mx horse* 
shoes sable, 3, 2, 1 ; name, Ferrers. 

HuMBTTY, or HuMETriB, signifies an ordinary, which 
is cut off, and nowhere reaches the edges of the shield. 
See PL xxxvx., n. 14. 
• HuNTiNChHoRN, gee Buglb-Horn. 

HuBTS are roimdles of the azure-colour. PL ym^ 
n.l2. 

Hyacinth is a precious stone of a yellowish-red 
hue, and in heraldry is used to express the colour 
tenne. See Colour. 

Hydra, a fabulous creature, supposed to be a dragon 
with seven heads, as PL xxrv., n. 21. This is the 
crest of Barret. 

Ibex is an imaginary beast, in some respects like 
the heraldic antelope, but with this difference, that it 
Jias two straight horns projecting from the forehead, 
'^rrated, or edged like a saw. PL xxxn., n. 4. 

loiOLBS are in shape the same as gutty. Various 
^e the opinions concerning this bearing ; some term 
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them clubs, others gattees reTersed, and others icieles. 
See PL xxxy., n. 15. 

Imbattlxd, or Crenelle, a term for the battlements 
of towers, chnrches, and houses, and is onii of the lines 
of partition, PL m. See an example, T'L xl., n. 4, a 
fees gules imbatded. 

Imbowbd. See Embowed. 

Imbbued signifies anything to be bloody, as spears' 
heads, when spotted with blood, as the example. Sable, 
a chevron between three spear-heads argent, their points 
iwhrued proper; name, Jefferies, of Brecknockshire. 
PL XXXV., n. 36. 

To Impale is to coi^*oin two coats of arms palewise : 
women impale their arms with those of their husbands. 
See PL XL., n. 3. 

Impebial Cbown is a circle of gold, adorned with 
precious stones and pearls, heightened with fleurs-de-lis, 
bordered and seeded with pearls, enclosing a sort of 
mitre, divided in the centre, and between the two por* 
tions an arched fillet, enriched with pearls, and sur- 
mounted of a mound, whereon is a cross of pearls. 
PL XLV., n. 3. 

Impbbiallt Cbownbb, when any charge in arms 
crest, or supporters, is crowned with a regal crown. 

Incensed, a term for panthers, when represented 
with fire issuing from their mouths and ears. See 
PL XXXI., n. 7. 

Inobbment. See Inobebcent. 

Inobesoent shows the state of the moon, from her 
entrance into her first quarter, by having her horns 
towards the right side of the shield. PL vn., n. 7. 
Ermine, three increscents, gvles ; name, Symmes, of DtHf 
ventry, in the county of Northampton. 
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Indented, one of tbe lines of partition, in shape the 
iNtme as dancette, but its teeth smaller, and the number 
not limited. See PI. m., and argent, a border indented 
azure. PL v., n. 11. 

Indian Goat, or Assyrian goat, resembles the Eng 
lish goat, except that its horns are more bent, and the 
ears like those of a talbot. PL xxxiv., n. 2. These 
beasts are the supporters of the arms of Viscount 
SotUhioell. 

Indoesed. This term is for wings or other charges 
when placed back to back. See PL xxxv., n. 16, viz., 
two wings indorsed, PL xl., n. 16., two heys indorsed. 

Inesoutoheon, a small escutcheon, borne within the 
shield, and usually placed in the fess-point. PL v., n. 
7. Ermine y an inescuicheon azure ; name, Bohdeif. 

Infamed. See Defamed. 

Infula. See Pope*s Cbown. 

Ingbailed. See Engbailed. 

Ink-fish, See Cuttle-Fish. 

Ink-Moline, or Ink de Moline. See Millbine. 

In Peide. See Peaoook. 

Inteb, the Latin for between, 

Inteblaobd ; when chevronels, annulets, rings, keys, 
crescents, &c., are linked together, they are termed 
interlaced, viz., three chevronels interlaced in hose, 
PL XXXV., n. 30. A cross of four hastoons interlaced. 
PL xxxvi., n. 15. 

Inveoted, one of the lines of partition; the same 
form as engrailed, but the points of it turning inward 
to the charge. PL ni. See the difference in PL xix., 
n. 14. Argent, a fess invected, gules, "between three 
torteaux. In the same place, n. 13, is argent on a fju 
•ngrailed, gules, three leopards* faces, or* 
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Inyebtkd. Jnyerted denotes anything that is turned 
the wrong way; particularly wings are said to be 
inverted whea the points of them are down. PI. x., 
n. 2. 

Ibon Bing, a tool nsed by the wire-drawers, and 
borne as a part of their armorial ensign, PI. zzxiv., 
n. 15. 

IssuAirr, or Issuing, signifies the charge to be 
coming out of the bottom of the chief, as the example. 
Azure on a cHiief or^ a demi4wn issuing gtdes ; name, 
Markham. PL x., n. 9. 

James, St., Cross of, so termed because worn by tiie 
knights of that order in Spain. PL xxxyl, n. 28. 

Javelin, or short spear, with a barbed point 
PL XXXIV., n. 25. 

Jellop, Jelloped, terms occasionally used in bla- 
zonry to describe the comb of a cock, cockatrice, <&c., 
when borne of a tincture different from that of the 
head. 

Jersey Comb, used by the wool-combers. PL xxx., 
n. 2. Sabhy three Jersey combs or, teeth argent ; name, 
Bromley^ 

Jerusalem, Cross of, so termed from Godfrey of 
BouiUon'a bearing argent, a cross-crosslet cantoned 
with four crosses, or, in allusion to the five wounds of 
Christ. PL xxxix., n. 13. 

Jessant signifies a lion or any beast rising or issu- 
ing from the middle of a fess, as PL xxxv., n. 26. The 
common method of heraldic writers is a lion jessant of 
a fess. But Edmondson is clearly of opinion that it 
should be blazoned a demi4ion Jessamt ofafess, as never 
more than half the lion appears. 

This term is also used to express shooting forth, as 
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Tegetables spring or shoot oat, and occasionally to 
■ignify throwing ont, as fleurs-de-lis ont of a leopard's 
face; for instance, scible^ three leopards' fa4:e8 jessaiU 
fleurs-de-lis or; for Morley of Sussex. PL xn., n. 20. 
Edmondson says, an erroneous practice has long been 
established among heralds, when showing the leopard's 
feucejesaant de lis, of always turning the head bottom 
upwards ; whereas the contrary position should be con- 
stantly observed, unless otherwise directed by the words 
of the blazon, yiz., a leopard's face reversed, jesmrU 
delis, 

Jbssed is a term used in blazoning a hawk or 
falcon, whose jesses, or straps of leather that tie the 
bells on tiie legs, are of a different tincture from the 
body, 

Jesses, leather thongs, to tie the bells on the legs of 
the hawk and falcon. They are sometimes represented 
flotant, with rings at the end, as the example, 
PI. xxxvn., n. 13. A hawk's leg erased at the thigh, 
jessed and helled, 

Jew's Habp. PI. xxx., n 11, as bom in the arms 
of Scopham. 

JoiNANT. See Conjoined. 

JowLOPPED describes the grills of a cock, when of a 
different tincture from his head ; same as Jelloped. 

Julian, St., Cboss op, by some called a saltire crossed 
at its extremities; by others a cross transposed. 
PL xxxvn., n. 24. Argent, a Julian cross sable, for 
JuUan, of Lincolnshire. 

JupiTBR, one of the planets ; in heraldry it signifies 
the colour azure, and in engraving is expressed by 
horizontal lines. 

ExTS Indobsed. PL xl., q. 16. Example, two leys 
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indorsed, the hates wterlaoed sable ; name, Masquemy, or 
Mackenay* 

EiNG-FiSHSB. This beantifdl bird is occasionally 
met with in armorial bearings. PL xyi., n. 2, or ikree 
king-fishers proper ; name, Fisher, 

Knots. Various kinds of knots are borne as badges 
by several families. Tbe principal varieties are — 

Bouohieb's Knot. PI. xxxn., n. 32. 

Bowbn's Knot. PI. xxxvm., n. 7. 

Daobb*s Knot. PL xxxn., n. 35. 

Habington's Knot ; this is the usual heraldic fret, 
and is a common bearing. PL xxxn., n. 33. 

L act's Knot. PL xxxvn., n. 11. 

Stafford's Knot. PL xxxii., n. 31. 

Wake's Knot. PL xxxn., n. 34. 

Label. Used to difEerence the arms of the eldest 
son from the younger ones. PL v., n. 3. See PL x., 
n. 1, in the distinction of houses. 

Labels are also ribbons that hang down from a 
mitre or coronet. 

Lacy's Knot. See PL xxxvn., n. 11. 

Lamb, or Holy Lamb, passant, with a staff, cross 
and banner, is a typical figure of Our Saviour, who is 
imderstood to be that Lamb mentioned in the Apoca- 
lypse of St. John. PL xxxL, n. 25, 

Lambeatjx, a Cross, is a cross-patt^e at the top, and 
issuing out at the foot into three labels. PL xxxvi., 
n. 21. Gules, a cross lamheaux argent ; this is a Ger- 
man coat ; name, Bvdetzker. 

Lambbequin is a mantle or hood, intervening be- 
tween the helmet and crest, and always represented 
flotant ; also a name formerly given to the points of 
a label. 
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Lamp. PI. xxvni., n. 12. Chdes, a chevron, hetween 
three lamps argent, with fire proper; name, Farmer. 

Lance, or tilting-spear, argent on a quarter, a lance 
in bend or; name, Knight, See PL xxxiv., n. 6. 

Langub© (French languS, of langui, the tongue) is 
a term for the tongues of be&sts and birds, when of a 
different tincture from that of the charga All beasts 
and birds (except thej are tinctured gules) are langued 
gules ; but when the beast is gules, he must be langued 
and armed azure. This rule is never to be deviated 
from, except in cases only where the blazon directs 
that the beast should be langued of any other colour 
or metal; and then such colour or metal must be 
expressed: If a beast or bird is to be represented in 
coat-armour, without either tongue or claws, you must 
say, when blazoning, sans langue and arms. 

Labmbs, the French for tears ; see Gutt^ 

Lattiob. See Tb^il^b, 

Laubel is frequently met with as a bearing, as 
well in wreaths and branches, as in sprigs and leaves. 

Lavebpot, or ewer, as borne in the arms of the 
Founders' Company. PL xxxiv., n. 6. 

Lazabus, St., Cbobs of, worn by the knights of that 
order. PL xxxvi., n. 24. 

Leash, a tierce, or three of a kind ; as three bucks, 
hares, &c. ; also a leathern thong, by which falconers 
hold the hawk on their hand : a term also applied to 
the line attached to the collar of a greyhound or 
other dog. 

Leatheb-Bottle, as borne in the arms of the Bottle- 
makers' and Homers' Company. PL xxx., n. 5. 

Legs in Abmoub, three legs in armour, conjoined in the 
fess point, spurred and garnished or : this is the arms of 
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ihe Isle of Man. See PL xl., zl 1. Nisbet says, 
"three legs of meD, the device of the Sicilians, the 
ancient possessors of the Isle of Man." 

Lentally, an ancient term for party per hend. 

Lbopabd. This well-known animal is rarelj seen 
entire as a charge in ancient coats, and its name is 
given to the lion in certain attitudes. See Lion. 
PL XXXI., n. 30, presents us with a modem exampla 
Scible, three leopards rampant argent y spotted sable; name, 
Lynch. It is, however, probably, from the name, that 
the Lynx was the animal originally represented in this 
coat. 

Lbopabd's Faob. When the heads of leopards are 
erased or couped at the neck, as Plate xxxv., n. 22, 
they are blazoned by the word head, viz., a leopard's 
head erased: but if no part of the neck appears, and 
the position of the head is gardant^ as PL xxxv., n. 
21, it is then blazoned a leopard* s face^ without men- 
tioning the word gardant, which is always implied. 

Lbopabd Lion^. See Lion Lbopabd^ 

Lbvbl. PL XXVII., n. 24. Azure, three levels with 
their plummets or; name, Colbrand, 

Lbveb, a name sometimes given to the cormorant. 

Lilies of the Flag are those borne in the arms of 
the kingdom of France. See Flbxtb-de-Lis. 

Limbeck, or Still. Heralds term it an antique 
limbeck ; this example is part of the Pewterers' arms, 
PL xxxm., n. 12. 

Lined, having a line afi^ed to the collar of a dog or 
other animal, which are frequently collared of one tinc- 
ture, and lined, or chained, of another. The term is 
also applied to the inner covering or lining of a mantloi 
robe, cap, &o. 
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Lines. See Partition Lines. 

Lion. The true heraldic lion, according to French 
authors, is always to be represented in profile, or, as 
the ancient heralds say, showing but one eye and one 
ear. His attitude, also, should always be rampant or 
ravaging. When passant and full-faced, they blazoned 
him a leopard, vide Lion Leopard^ : in England, how- 
ever, the lions in the royal and other achievements 
have always been blazoned as lions, however depicted 
since the time of Henry III., in whose reign they were 
called " Leopards'* 

Lion of England. This term is used when speaking 
of a canton, or augmentation of arms. Li such case, 
instead of saying on a canton gtdeSy a lion passant gar- 
dant or, as an augmentation, you say, he bears on a 
canton a lion of England, which hath the same significa- 
tion. ' 

Lion Leopabd^. This is a French term for what 
the English call a Uon passant ga/rdant. The word 
leopard is always made use of by the French heralds to 
express in their language, a lion full-faced, or gardant. 
Thus, when a lion is placed on an escutcheon in that 
attitude which we call rampant gardant, the French 
blazon it a lion leopards ; when he is passant only, they 
call him leopard lionS, 

Lion op St. Mabk. A winged lion, as borne in the 
arms of the republic of Venice, viz., a lion sejant gar- 
dant and winged or, his legs encircled toith a glory, holding 
in his fore-paws an open hook, wherein is written, Pa£c ttbi 
Marce, evangelista meus ; over the dexter side of the hook, 
a sword erect, aU proper. PL xxxn., n. 24. 

LiON-PoissoN, or sea-lion, so termed as the upper 
part is of a lion, and the hinder part ends in a fish's 
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tail, wiih webbed feet; this is borne by Inhoff of 
GrermaDy. This example was copied from the family 
seaL PI. xxxn., n. 20. 

. Lion-Deagon, the upper half a lion, and the other 
going off like the hinder part of a dragon. PL xxxn., 
n. 21. Or^ a lion-dragon gtilesy carmed, languedy and 
crowned of the first ; name, Bretigni, Party per chevron, 
gides oTy three Uon-dragom ducaUy crowned and comUer^ 
changed; name, Easton. 

Lions Conjoinkd, under one head; see Tbioob- 
FOBATED, and PI. xxxn., n. 22. 

Litvit's Skin, a pure white fur. 

LizABD, a small animal of the crocodile species, 
generally painted green. PL xxvni., n. 6. 

LoBSTEB. In blazon the term upright is given to all 
shell-fish when borne as the example, because they, 
wanting fins, cannot properly be termed hauriant. 
PL XXXI., n. 32. 

LoGHABEB-AxE. The ancient arms of the High- 
landers: see PL xxxYi., n. 8; and two more in 
PL XXIX., n. 18. 

Lodged, a term for the buck, hart, &c., when resting 
or lying on the ground. This term is used for beasts 
of chase as couchant is for those of prey. PL ix., n. 17» 
PL xiY., n. 18. Argent, on a mownt proper, a stag lodged, 
gvles; name, HarthiU, 

Long Bow, hend in pale, gtdes ; name, Bowes. See 
PL xxiz., n. 14 

Lozenge, a four-cornered figure, resembling a pane 
of glass in old casements. PL yi., n. 17. 

Lozenges, Cboss of. PL xxxyl, n. 17. Quies, a 
cross of lozenges, fiery or; name, Fotherby, PL xxxix. 
n. 16. 
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LozENGT is when the field or charge is covered with 
lozenges. PI. v., n. 21. Lozengy, argent and gules ; 
name, FitzmfUam, 

LnoY, an old term for the fish called a pike. 
PL XXIX., n. 7. 

LuMiERES are the eyes. 

Luna is the Latin for the moon : in blazoning by 
the planets, it is used in heraldry instead of argent. 

A LuBB, two wings conjoined with their tips down- 
wards, joined with a line and ring, nsed by falconers to 
decoy their hawks, by casting it up in tho air like a 
fowl. PL XXXI., n. 34. Qvles^ a lure, stringed and braced 
argent; nsme, Wavre, 

LuBB also signifies two wings conjoined and inverted, 
which, with the tips downward, are said to be in lure. 
PL X., n. 2. 

LuTBA. See Otteb. 

Ltmphad is an old-fashioned ship with one mast, and 
rowed with oars, PL xxxrv., n. 4. 

Lybs, a musical instrument. See PL xxxvi., n. 28. 

Maddbb Bag. See PL xxxvin., n. 1. 

Maiden's Head, a term for the head and neck of a 
woman, couped below the breast, the head wreathed 
with a garland of rosas, and crowned with an antique 
coronet. See PL xxvi., n. 2. 

Mail, armour for the body and arms, composed of 
gmall close rings, termed mail, or ring armour, as if 
woven in a loom. The rings composing this armour 
were woven together in different ways : the ancient sort 
were not very complex ; but those of later times had 
the work done in so curious a manne.*, that ornament 
was combined with strength, preventing the effects of 
Bword or lance. Mail, when painted or engraved, is 
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made like the scales of fish, wliicli are the best resem- 
blance of the matZ. See PL xxiv.. n. 17. 

Mallet. PI. xxx., n. 24. Qides, a chevron hehoeen 
three maUets or ; name, Soame, 

Malta, Cboss of, so called because worn by the 
knights of that order. PL xxxvL, n. 25. 

Manacles, or handcuflfe. PL xxxiv., n. 29. 

Manghe, or Maunoh, a sleeve of the fashion of the 
12th century. PL vn., n. 13. 

Manghbt, a cake of bread not unlike a muffin. 

Maned, the term used in blazoning the mane or 
neck-hair of horses, nnicoms, tigers, or other animals, 
when their manes are of a different tincture from the 
body. 

Man Tigbb, or Mantiooea, an imaginary monster, 
with body like a lion, face like a man, and horns on 
the head, like those of an ox. PL xli., n. 9. 

Mantle. PL xxxix., n. 24. 

Mantlings are ornamented foliage-work for the 
adorning of helmets in paintings of coats of arms. 

Maboassin, a young wild boar, distinguished from 
the old by its tail being drawn as hanging down; 
whereas the old boards is curled, with the end only 
pointing downward. 

Mabined, a term used for an animal which has the 
lower part of its body like a fish. See PL xxxu., n. 20. 
PL xxxL, n. 29. 

Mabinx-wolp, or SeaL It resembles a quadruped in 
some respects, and a fish in others. Seals are common 
on most of the rocky shores of Great Britain ; they 
feed on most sorts of fish, and are seen searching for 
their prey near shore; their head in swimming is 
always above water ; they sleep on rocks surroimdod 
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by the sea ; they are. extremely watchful, and never 
sleep long without moying ; but, if disturbed by 
anything, take care to tumble over the rocks into the 
sea. PL xxvL, n. 11. Argent, a chem-on engrailed 
gules, between three marine wolves namnt sable, finned of 
the first, langued of the second; name, Fennor. 

Mabk, St. See Lion of St. Mark. 

Mabes of Cadenot. See Distinotion of Houses. 

Mabquis's Cobonet. See Obowns and Cobonbts of 
England. 

Mabs, the name of one of the planets ; in heraldry 
signifies the colour gules, and in engraving is repre- 
sented by perpendicular lines. 

Mabtlbt (very frequent in armories all over Europe). 
This bird (known as the house-martin) is frequently 
seen imder the cornices of houses, with feet so short 
and wings so long, that should it settle on a level 
it could not easily rise; therefore, it aHghts on 
high places, that it may drop on the wing. See 
PI. VII., n. 16. This bird is represented in heraldry 
without feet, and given for a difference to the fourth 
son. PI. xxvn., n. 4 ; also PI. xm., n. 17. 

Masoallt, argent and gules, counterly ; names, Pogeis 
and Fegg, See PI. xxxix., n. 8. 

Masolb, from Macula, the mesh of a net. This 
figure is of a lozenge form, and perforated, as the 
exampla It differs from the fusH in being shorter and 
broader, and always voided. PL vi., n. 19. Argent^ a 
masde, gtdes, 

Masolbs, conjunct, argent, seven masdes conjunct, tiiree, 
three, and one, gules. PL xxxiv., n. 32. 

Masclbs, Cboss of. PL xxxvi., n. 12. 

Masoned, a term applied to plain strokes, repr& 
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senting the cement in stone buildings. PL xxxvin^ 
n. 27. 

Match, as used by artillerymen to fire cannon, is a 
kind of rope, twisted and prepared in a peculiar manner. 
It is made of hempen tow, spun on the wheel, like cord, 
hut very slack ; and is composed of three twists, boiled 
in a preparation of saltpetre, Ac PL xxvin., n. 4. 
Argent, on a fess gvles, between two matches kindled 
•proper^ a martlet or ; name, Leet, 

Matchlock, a peculiar kind of gon-lock fired by a 
match, formerly much used. PL xxv., n. 12. Argent, a 
chevron between three matchlocks, sable ; name. Leverage, 

Membebed, the term used in blazoning the beak 
and legs of a bird, when of a different tincture from the 
body. 

Mbbgubt, one of the planets, in heraldry signifies 
the colour purple. 

MebiLlion, an instrument used by the hatband- 
makers, and borne as part of their arms. PL xxxiy.. 
n. 1. 

Mebmaid, a fictitious sea animal, half a woman and 
haK a fish, used in armories, as represented in the 
example, PL xiv., n. 4. Argent, a mermaid gtdes, crined 
or, holding a mirror in her right hand, and a comb in her 
left ; name, EUis. 

MssLE, an ancient term for a field composed equally 
of metal and colour, as gyronny, paly, bendy, &c. 

Mi-ooupY, and Mipabt^b, a French term when the 
half of the shield is divided per fess and per pale. 

Middle-Basb is the middle part of the base, repre- 
sented by the letter H, Table 1. 

Middle-Chief is the middle part of the chiefl repre- 
sented by the letter B, Table 1. 

M 
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Mill-Pic, an instrument used by mill-wrights. PL 
xxviiL, n. 17. Sabh, on a chevron between three miU-pica, 
argent, as many mtdlets gules; name, Mosley, See 
another shape, PI. xxxyii., n. 5. 

Mill-Claok, represented as the example. PI. xxxyii., 
n. 23. 

Mill-Eind, or Bine, is the iron fixed to the centre of 
a mill-stone, by which the wheel turns it ; termed in 
French, fer-de-moline, or mill-iron. 

Mill-Stonb, charged with a mill-rine, PI. xxxiii., 
n. 11. AzurCy three miUrStones argent : name, MUverton. 

Mill-Bine, a Cboss ; so termed, as its form is like the 
mill-rind, which carries the mill-stone, and is perforated 
as that is. tl. vi., n. 14 and 15. 

MixiYEB, Menu-Yaib, a white fur, said to be ihe 
belly part of the skin of the Siberian squirrel 

Mitbe is a round cap, pointed and divided at the 
top, from which hang two pendants, fringed at both 
ends. The mitres used by all archbishops and bishops 
are surrounded at bottom with a plain fillet of gold, 
PI. xlui., n. 12 ; excepting that of the palatinate bishop 
of Durham, ^hich issues out of a ducal coronet* See 
PI. XLUL, n. 11. These ornaments are never actually 
worn in England, except by the Boman Catholic pre- 
lates, but merely depicted on coats of arms. In Ger- 
many several families bear the mitre for their crest, to 
show that they are advocates for, or feudatories of, 
ancient abbeys, or o£&cers of bishops. 

Mole, the little animal so called, when used in 
heraldry is represented as PI. xxvi., n. 12. Argent, 

* It has been considered that archbishops have the right of 
using the ducal coronet ; but, according tq the best authorities, 
it belongs solely to the aims of the see of Durham. 
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three moles sable, their snotUs and feet gules; name, 
Nangothan. 

MoLB-HiLL, as the example, PL xxiv., n. 19. 

MoLiNE, A Cross, not so wide or so sharp as that 
which is called ancred. T. 6, n. 2. Argent, a cross 
moline gules ; name, UndaL The cross moline is used 
as a distinction for the eighth brother. See Distinction 
OP Houses. 

Monkey, the well-known animal so called, when 
used in heraldry is represented as in nature ; but if 
collared, the collar is placed round the loins, instead 
of the neck, as shown in the example, PI. xxyl, n. 14. 

MooB-CooE, an heraldic representation of the male 
of the black game, or large black grouse. ArgerU, a 
moor-cock sable ; name, Moore. PI. xxvi., n. 19. 

MoBiON, a steel cap or helmet for the head, anciently 
worn by foot-soldiers, and variously shaped ; see PI. 
xxvm., n. 24 ; and another in PL xxix., n. 22. This is 
borne by the Earl of Cardigan,* Argent, a chevron 
gtdes, between three morions azure. 

MoBSB. See Sea-Lion. 

MoBTAB, PL XXX., n. 23. Sable, a m>ortar and pestie 
gules; name, Wakerly, 

MoBTOOUBS are lamps used at funerals; they are 
borne as part of the Wax-Chandlers' arms. PL xxxrv., 
n.3L 

MoBTiEB, a cap of state formerly worn in France by 
some of the judicial dignitaries, as the President of 
the Chamber of Deputies, the Chancellor, and the Chief 
Justice. 

MoBTN^ is a term Colombi^re has applied to a lion 
that has neither tongue, teeth, nor claws, which, he 

* And is a ohaDeau or Knight's cap, not a morion.— Eix 
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says, is borne by Leon, an ancient barony in Brittany. 
PL xxvL, n. 1. The term signifies, literally, 8tiUJ>omj 
and is used by French heralds to describe an animal 
divested of its natural means of defence and sustenance. 

Motto, a word or short sentence, inserted in a scroll, 
un4er, and sometimes over, a coat of arms. Mottoes are 
frequently allusive to the name of the bearer, and more 
frequently to the bearings ; and in general are short 
quaint sayings, of the nature of an axiom or epigraph, 
expressive of the predominant passion, moral or reli- 
gious sentiment, of the first adopter, or of some action 
for which he was distinguished. They are not strictly 
hereditary, like the arms, but may be varied or relin- 
quished at pleasure. By the rules of heraldry, mottoes 
are not permitted to women, unless they are sovereigns. 

Mound (from the French monde, Latin mundvs, the 
world) is a name given to a ball or globe, which forms 
part of the regalia of an emperor or king. It is an 
emblem of sovereign authority and majesty, and is 
surmounted by a cross, usually the cross patt^e, in fJl 
Christian countries. PL xxvn., n. 18. 

MoTTNT, a hillock, or elevation of ground, usually 
arched, and blazoned vert. 

Mountain Cat. See PI. xxvi., n. 16. 

Mounted, a term applicable to a horse bearing a 
rider ; also frequently used to describe a cross placed 
upon steps, 

MouBN, a term for the blunted head of a tilting- 
spear. 

MoussuB, A Cboss, for a cross rounded off at the 
ends. PI. xxxv^., n. 20. 

Mullet, supposed to be the rowel of « spur, and 
should consist of five poi^its only; whereaa stars con- 
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s'st of six, or more. T. 7, n. 1. Argent, a mullet 
gules ; name, Haye. Some have confounded stars and 
mullets together, which mistake is easily rectified by 
allowing mullets to consist of five points only, and 
stars of six, eight, or more. Bara says, mullets differ 
from stars by being always pierced in the middle ; 
Gibbon says, all French authors take the mullet 
for the rowel of a spur, which molette signifies in 
their language; and they affiim it must be always 
pierced. 

Mr. Nisbet says, he ordinarily takes mullets for 
stars in blazon, when they accompany celestial figures, 
as tlwse in the arms of Baillie ; but when they accom- 
pany military instruments, and other pieces of armour, 
for spur-rowels : as also when they have no such 
figures vrith them, but are alone in the shield, consist- 
ing only of fiv3 points, as in the arms of Sutherland, 
Douglas, &c. 

MuBAiLLi, a term used to express any ordinary that 
is walled, as PL xll, n. 12. Azure, on a jpcde muraUU 
with three pieces on each side, or, an indorse sable ; name, 
Svblet, 

Mural Crown was made of gold, with battlements 
on the edge of its circle, and was given by the Eomans 
to him who first mounted the wall of a besieged town 
or city, and fixed the standard belonging to the army. 
PL XLV., n. 23. 

MuBBET. See Sanguine. 

MusoHETOB signifies an ermine spot, without those 
three spots over them that are used in ermine. 

MusiMON, a beast which is said to be engendered' 
between a goat and a ram. PL xl., n. 20. 

MusiON, an ancient term for a cat 
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Muzzled: the bear is generally so represented in 
heraldry. 

Naiant, swimming, applied to fish when borne 
horizontally across the field in a swimming postnre. 
PI. X., n. 3. 

Naissaut, coming out, applied to a lion, or other 
creature, that seems to be coming out of the middle 
of an ordinary or charge, as PI. xxxv., n. 26. 

Naeoissus, a flower consisting of six petals, each 
resembling the leaf of the cinquefoil. PL xxxiv., n. 8. 

Naval Crown. Claudius, after surprising the 
Britons, invented this as a reward for service at sea ; 
it was made of gold, and consisted of prows of galleys 
and sails placed upon the rim or circle, alternately. 
It is now formed of the stems and square sails of 
ships, instead of prows, placed alternately on the 
circle or fillet. PI. xlv., n. 22. 

Nbbul]6. one of the partition lines, signifies clouded, 
and is used when the outlines of an ordinary or parti- 
tion line run arched in and out, or waved so as to 
resemble clouds, as PI. in. 

NoMBRiL-PoiNT, or navcl-poiut, is that part of the 
escutcheon marked with the letter F, under the fess- 
point. PL I. 

Nova Scotia, badge of. See Badge. 

NowED signifies tied or knotted, and is said of a 
serpent, wyvem, or other creature, whose body or tail 
is twisted like a knot. See PL xxxv., n. 17. 

Oak. This tree is variously borne, as an emblem 
of strength, constancy, and long life i or^on a mount in 
hase, an oak acomed proper ; name. Wood, PL xvin.. 
n. 12. 

Obsidional Cbown, or garland i it was composed of 
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grass, or twigs of trees, interwoven as the example ; 
it was by the Romans given as a reward to him who 
held ont a siege, or caused it to be raised, repulsing the 
enemy, and delivering the place. PI. xlv., n. 26. 

Ogmess. See Pellet. 

Olivb Crown, or Garland. It was given by the 
Greeks to those who came off victorious at the Olympic 
games. PL xxix., n. 4. 

Olive Tree is the emblem of peace and concord ; 
cr^ a fess gtdes, hetvoeen three olive-branches, propter; 
name, Moundel, 

Ombr^, a French term for shadowed. 

ONDiK or Und^, the French term for wavy. 

Ongle (Lat. ungulatus), a term used by French 
heralds in blazoning the talons or claws of birds or 
beasts, which they describe as ongl6 of such a colour. 

Opinicus : a fictitious beast of heraldic invention ; 
its body and fore legs like those of a lion ; the head 
and neck like those of the eagle; to the body are 
affixed wings, like those of a grif&n ; and it has a tail 
like that of a camel. PI. xxxn., n. 6. The opinicus is 
the crest to the arms of the Barber-surgeons. It is 
sometimes borne without wings. 

Or signifies gold, and, in engraving, is represented 
by small dots all over the field or charge. PI. ii. 

Orb. See Mound, and Eeoalia of England. 

Ordinaries are any of those figures which, by their 
ordinary and frequent use, are become peculiar to the 
science : such as the croaa, chief pale, fess^ inescutcheon, 
chetrron, saUire, hend, and bar. PI. rv. 

Okiflam, or Oriflammb, a name given to a standard 
or banner borne by the kings of France, in honour of 
Si Denis. The Oriflamme borne at Agincourt was an 
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oblong red flag with five points 'or tails. The French 
infantry in later times had a banner so named, i;vhich 
was charged with a saltire, wavy with rays or flames 
issuing from the centre crossways. 

Oble signifies a border or selvage within the shield, 
at some distance from the edges. PI. v., n. 4. Azure^ 
an orle argent ; name, Sir John Spring, In-orle signifies 
things placed regularly within the escutcheon, in the 
nature of an orle, near the edges. PI. xxxv. n. 4. 
Martlets, trefoils, &c., when in-orlo, are always eight in 
number; The phrase hi-orle is also frequently used 
to describe any two bearings so depicted as to meet, 
or nearly meet, in the form of an arch; as, "two 
branches of laurel in in-orle" 

Oble, of three pieces, sable : this example is taken 
from Upton, to show that this ordinary is borne of 
many pieces. PI. xxxix., n 17. 

Oble and Bobdube, sable, an orle within a bordure 
argent PL xxxix., n. 18. 

OsTBiOH, the largest of aU birds, is frequently borne 
in coat armour. From the idle story of its being able 
to digest iron, this bird is, in heraldry, usually painted 
with a horse-shoe in its mouth. PL xxxi., n. 24. 

OsTBiCH Feathebs sxe always drawn with their tops 
turned down, as PL xxxn., n. 8. If in coat-armoury 
an ostrich-feather is white, and the quill part gold, or 
any other colour different from the feather, it is 
blazoned, penned, shafted, or quiUed, of stich a colour. 

OsTBioH Feathebs in Plume : if three feathers are 
placed together, as in PL xxxn., n. 8, they are termed 
a plumey and their number need not be mentioned in 
tne blazoning ; but if there are more than three, the 
number should be expressed; for example, a plume of 
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Jive ostrich feathers. If there is more than one row of 
feathers, those rows are termed in blazon heights ; for 
example, a plume of ostrich fecUhers in two heights, by 
some termed a dotMe plume, at PL xxxn., n. 9. Where 
the plmne is composed of nine feathers, in two heights, 
they should be placed five in the bottom row, and four 
in the top row ; if there are three heights, then the 
plmne should consist of twelve feathers : viz., five, four, 
and three. They are termed a triple plume. See Plate 
xxxn., n. 10. 

Otteb, the amphibious animal so called. PL xxvi., 
n. 10. Argent, a fess between three otters sable ; name, 
Lutterel, Loutre, being French for otter. 

OuNCB, or Lynx. See Leopaed. 

Oveb-All is when one charge is borne over another. 
See Plate xrv., n. 13. Three bars wavy azure, over-aU 
a lion rampant of the first; name, Bulheck. 

Owl. This bird, in heraldry, is always represented 
full-faced. PL xxxi., n. 16. 

Padlock : sable, three padlocks argent ; name, Lovett, 
PI xxrv., n. 1. 

Pale is an honourable ordinary, consisting of two 
perpendicular lines drawn from the top to the base of 
the escutcheon, and contains one-third of the middle 
part of the field. PI. nr., n. 2. The pale is like the 
palisades used about fortifications, and formerly used 
for the enclosing of camps ; every soldier was obliged 
to carry one, and to fix it according as the lines were 
drawn for the security of the camp. 

In Pale is when things are borne one above another, 
perpendicularly, in the nature of a pale. See PL x., n. 
16. 

Per Pale, so termed when the field or charge is 
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equally divided by a perpendicular line, as PL in., n. 1. 
Party per pale, or and sable ; name, Searle, 

Palet. See Pallet. 

Pall, an archiepiscopal ornament sent from Borne to 
metropolitans, and appropriated to arclibishops: it is 
made of the wool of white lambs, and resembles the 
letter Y in shape. It consists of pieces of white 
woollen stuff, three fingers in breadth, and embroidered 
with crosses. See PL xxxvi., n. 10. 

Pallet is a diminutive of the pale, containing one 
half of the breadth of the pale. See PL iv., n. 3. 

Pallisado. See Vallaby. 

Pallisse is like a range of palisades before a forti- 
fication, and is so represented on a fess, rising up a 
considerable length, and pointed at the top with the 
field appearing between them. PL xxxix., n. 16. 

Palmers' Staff. See Plate xxxv., n. 3. 

Palm-Tekb. See PL xxxix., n. 2. The Egyptians 
represented the year by a palm-tree, and the month 
by one of its branches; because it is the nature of this 
tree to produce a branch every month. 

Paly is when the field is divided into four or more 
even number of parts, by perpendicular lines, consisting 
of two different tinctures, interchangeably disposed. 
Paly of six, or and azure ; name, Qumey, Pi. v., n. 17. 

Paly-Bendy is by lines perpendicular, which is paly, 
and by others diagonal athwart the shield, from the 
dexter to the sinister, which is called bendy. PL 
xxxvin., n. 22. Paly hendy sinister of six, or and azure, 
a canton, ermine ; name, Buck, of Yorkshire. See Plate 
xxxvin., n. 21. 

Pantheb in heraldry, when depicted with fire issuing 
from his mouth and ears, is termed incensed. The 
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panther is alwajs lepreeented fiill-fiftoed or gardani. 
PL XXXI. n. 7. 

Papal Crowh. See Popk. 

Papillone is a field diyided into yariegated specks, 
like those on a butterfly, bat ranged like the scales of 
a fish. PL xxxnn., n. 25. 

Parrot. PL xxvm., n, 7. Parrots are fireqnent 
in the arms of the ancient fiunilies of Switzerland; 
occasioned by two great fiictions in the year 1262, 
which were distinguished by their ensigns; the one 
haying a red standard with a white star, and the other 
a white standard with a green parrot ; and the families 
that were concerned in those factions bore in their 
arms either stars or parrots. 

Partition Lines are such as party-per-pale, party- 
per-bend, party-per-fess, party-per-chevron, party-per- 
cross, party-per-saltire ; by which is understood a 
shield divided or cut through by a line or lines, cither 
pierpendicular, diagonal trans 7erse, &c., as in example, 
PL in. Why lines are used in heraldry, is to difference 
bearings which would be otherwise the same ; for an 
escutcheon charged with a chief engrailed differs from 
a chief wavy as much as if the one bore a cross and 
the other a saltire. 

Party signifies parted or divided, and is applied to 
all divisions of the field, viz. : — 

Party-per-palb is the field divided by a perpendicu- 
lar line. PL ni, n. 1. Party-per-pale, argent and gides ; 
name, Walgrave. 

Party-psr PALE and Chevron signifies the field to 
be divided into four parts, by two lines ; one is a pale 
line, the other a line in form of a chevron. PL 
xxxvni., n. 61, 
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Pabty-peb-pale and base is the field diyided into 
three parts by the pale line, and a horizontal one in 
base. PI. xxxvni., n. 32. 

Paschal Lamb. See Holy Lamb. 

Passant-Gardant, for a beast walking full-faced, 
looking right forward PI. rx., n. 1. Carter says, Ghdes^ 
a lion passant-gardant, or, was the coat-armour of the 
dukes of Aqnitaine, and was joined with the coat of 
the kings of England by the marriage of Henry II. with 
Eleanor of Aqnitaine, being before xwo lions, the pos- 
ture and colours one and the same. The supposition 
has probability in its favour; but it is unsupported 
by any known authority. 

Passant-Eeoabdant signifies a beast walking and 
looking behind him. PI. ix., n. 12. 

Passion, or Cboss of the Passion, is like that of 
Calvary, but has no steps. 

Passion-Nail. See Plate xxxvi., n. 31. 

Patebnal signifies, in heraldry, the original arms of 
a family. 

Patebnosteb, a Cboss ; one which is made of beads. 
PL XXXVI., n. 7. 

Patonoe, a Cboss, is flory at the ends, and differs 
from that which is so called, inasmuch as the cross 
flory is circumflex and turns down ; whereas this ex- 
tends to a pattee form. PL vi., n. 4. Vert, a cross peUonce, 
or ; name, BoydeU, 

Patriabohal Cboss, so called from its being appro- 
priated to patriarchs, as the triple cross is to the Pope, 
PL XXXVI., n. 20. Morgan says the patriarchal cross 
is crossed twice, to denote that the work of redemption 
which was wrought on the cross extended to both Jews 
and Gentiles. 
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Patteb, a Cboss, is small in the centre, and so goes 
on widening to the ends, which are very broad. PI. vl, 
n.6, 

Pattee, a cross pattee throughout, i,e., extending to 
the edges of the field. See Plate xxxix., n. 9. Some 
authors term it cross paitSe entire, 

Pattes are the paws of any beast. 

Pavilion. See Tent. 

Paw. See Gamb. 

Peacock, when borne affronts, with its tail spread, 
is termed in pride, as PI. xxxv., n. 11 ; when repre- 
sented with its wings close, as the example, PI. xxrv., 
n. 15, it is blazoned simply a peacock, and it must be 
drawn as the example. 

Pea-Eise, a term for a pea-stalk, leaved and blos- 
somed ; it is part of the crest of St. Quintin. 

Pean, one of the furs, the ground black, and the 
spots gold. PI. XL. 

Pearl, in heraldry, is used for argent, and in en- 
graving is left white. 

Pegasus, among the poets, a horse imagined to have 
wings, being that whereon Bellerophon was fabled to 
be mounted when he engaged the Chimera ; azure, a 
PegoMis, the wings expanded argent, are the arms of the 
Inner Temple, London. PL xxxiv., n. 20. 

Pelican Hebaldio. The pelican is generally re- 
presented with her wings indorsed, her neck embowed, 
pecking her breast ; and when in her nest feeding her 
young, is termed a pelican in her piety, PL vii., n. 19. 

Pelican Natubal. In size it exceeds the swan. 
This bird has an enormous bag attached to the lower 
mandible of the bill, and extending almost from the 
point of the bill to the throat. See Plate xxix., n. 13. 
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Pellets are black rotindles ; some term them 
ogresses, and gun-stones. PI. vin., n. 13. 

Pen. pi. xxx., n. 17. XMes, three pens argent; 
name, Cowpen. 

Pendent signifies hanging down. 

Pennon, a small flag, ending in one sharp point, or 
two, which used to be placed on the tops of spears, 
with the crest, or motto, of the bearer. Pennons are 
never to be charged witii the arms, 

Pbnny-tabd-pennt, so termed from the place where 
it was first coined, which was in the castle of Penny- 
yard, near the market-town of Boss, situated upon the 
river Wye, in the county of Hereford. PL xxvn., n. 
16. Azure, three penny-yard-pence proper ; nasae, ^pence. 

Pbnnonoblle, or Pensell, the diminutive of the 
Pennon. 

Per, a particle generally used in heraldry before 
an ordinary, to denote a partition of the field, as party 
per fess, pale, &c. 

Perolosb, or demi-garter, is that part of the garter 
that is buckled and no wed. ^ee example, PL zxxix., 
n. 23. Or, the perclose of three dem-garters nowed 
azure, garnished of the first; name, Narhoon. 

Perplew. See Purflbw. 

Perforated. See Pierobd. 

Persia, Crown op. PL xlv., n. 14. 

Petronel, an ancient name for a pistol. 

Pewit : see the example, PL xxv., n. 23. 

Pheon, the iron part of a dart, with a barbed head, 
frequently borne in coats ; its position is always with 
the point downwards, unless otherwise blazoned. PL 
VII., n. 4. 

PnB>N, A Cross, a)mposed of four Pheons. Fl.Ti.,n. 12. 
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Phcenix, an imaginary bird, famous among the 
ancients, who describe it in form like the eagle, but 
more beautiful in its plumage; and add that when 
adyanced in age, it makes itseK a nest of spices, which 
being set on fire by the sun, or some other secret 
power, it bums itself, and out of its ashes rises another. 
In heraldry, a phoenix inflames proper is the emblem of 
Immortality. PL viL, n. 20. 

Pierced, a Ceoss, or any other ordinary perforated 
or struck through, with a hole in it, so that the field 
may be seen ; the piercing must be particularly ex- 
pressed as to its shape, whether square, roxmd, or 
lozenge; viz., argent, a cross, square-pierced, azure. 
PI. XXXVI., n. 1. 

Pike-Staff. See the example, PL xxxvni., n. 3. 

Pillar. Or, a pillar sable, eniorapped with an adder 
argent ; name, Myntur, PL xxvii., n. 3. 

Pile, an ordinary. PL iv., n. 22. Edmondson is of 
opinion that, when there are two, three, or more piles, 
issuing from a chief, and they are not expressed in 
the blazon to meet in a point, they should be drawn 
perpendicular. Argent a pile gules ; home hy the cde- 
hrated Sir John Chandos in the tirne of Edward the 
Third. 

Pile, Party-per, transposed. This kind of bearing 
is rare ; for the natural bearing of piles is with the 
points downward : another peculiarity is, that the field 
is divided into three distinct colours. This coat is 
borne by Meitistorpe of Holsatia. PL xxxvin., n. 33. 

Pile, Party-per, in point, argent, and azure. PL 
xxxvin., n. 24. 

Pile, Party-per, in traverse, argent, and gvles; so 
termed, &om the lines having their beginning from 
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the exact points of the chief and base sinister, and so 
extending to the extreme line in the fess point on the 
dexter side : this coat is borne by BaMowe of Holsatia. 
PL xxxvni., n. 35. 

Pilgrims* or Palmers* Staffs. See Plate xxxv., 
n. 3 and 10. Azure^ three pilgrims' crook-staffs or ; 
name, Pilgrim, 

Pily-Bendy: or and azure^ a canton ermine. PI. 
XXXV., n. 1. 

Pincers, PL xxvni, n. 16, argent, a fess between three 
pair of pincers gules ; name. Mussel. 

Pinb-Tree. Argenty on a mount in base, a pine-tree 
fructed proper ; name, P«ne. 

Plaooatb, a piece of armour worn over the breast^ 
plate, to strengthen it. 

Plate is a round flat piece of silver, without any 
impression on it. T. 8, n. 10. 

Playing-Table, or b&ckgammon tables, PL xxv., 
n. 8. Azure^ three pair of backgammon tables open proper, 
edged or ; name, Pegriz. 

Plough. Azure, a plough in fess argent; name, 
Kroge. PI. xxvn., n. 12. 

Plumby. See Purple. 

Plumb. See Ostrich I'eathers. 

Plummet, used by mariners to fathom the depth of 
water. PL xxxrv., n. 11. 

Points of the Escutcheon. See Escutcheon. 

Points, a Cross, of sixteen: so termed from its 
having four points at each extremity. PL xxxvii., n. 4. 

In Point, is when swords, piles, &c., are so borne 
as to resemble the point of a pile ; that is, that the 
points of such bearings almost meet in the base of the 
escutcheon. 
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PoissoK. See Mabinbd. 

Poland, Crown op. PL xlv., n. 18. 

PoMEOBANATE : the anus of the city of Granada in 
Spain, are argent, a pomegranate in pale, sKpt proper ; 
allusive to the name. PI. xxvn., n. 6. It was also the 
badge of Queen Katherine of Arragon, and is occa- 
sionally met with in English heraldry. 

PoMBis, are green roundles, so termed from the 
French word jjomme, an apple. PL viii., n. 14. 

PoMELLED, signifies the round ball or knob affixed to 
the handle of a sword or dagger. 

Pom MIS, A Cboss, signifies a cross with a ball or knob 
at each end ; firom pomme, an apple. PL vi., n. 9. 

PoMMETTT, A Oboss, is onc the extremities of which 
terminate in several, or more than one, ball or knob, 
like those of a pilgrim s staff. PL xxxvn., n. 19. 

Pope's C30WN. See Tiara. 

Popinjay, a small parrot, or paroquet, with red 
beak and legs. 

Porcupine. PI. xxvl, n. 5. Oides, a porcupine 
saliant argent, gutlled and chained or ; name. Sir Simon 
Eyre, Lord Mayor of London, 1445. He built LeadenhalL 

PoBTATE, A Cross, so termed because it does not 
stand upright, as generally crosses do, but lies athwart 
the escutcheon in bend, as if it were carried (Lat. 
portatus) on a man's shoulder. PL xxxvri., n. 16. 

PoBTOULLis, a falling cross-barred door, like a harrow, 
hung over the gates of fortified places, and let down to 
keep an enemy out, the perpendicular bars being spiked, 
both to wound the assailants and fix themselves in the 
ground. The portcullis is one of the distinctions of 
the royal house of Tudor, in allusion to their descent 
from the Beauforti. PL vn., n. 12. 
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PoBTUOAL, Ckown OF, is a dncal coronet, heightened 
up with eight arched diadems that support a mound, 
ensigned with a plain cross. PL xly., n. 9. 

Pose. See Statant. 

Potent, a Cross, so termed by reason of the resem- 
blance its extremities bear to the head of a crutch, 
which, in Chaucer's description of old age, is called a 
potent: — 

** So eld she was, that she ne went 
A foote, but it were by potent" 

PL VI., n. 5. Amre^ a cross potent or; name, BrafuMey. 

PoTBNT-CouNTBR-PoTBNT, orgetU and azure; fur so 
termed, because it is said to resemble the heads of 
crutches: in blazon the colours being named, they 
may be tinctured with any other, as argent, sabhy &c. 
PL II., n. 6. 

PouLDBON, that part of a suit of armour which 
covers the shoulder. 

Powdering signifies the strewing of a fidd, crest, or 
supporters, irregularly with any small figures, as 
escallops, martlets, fleurs-de-lis, &o. See also Seme. 

Pbasin, an ancient term for green ; from the Greek, 
signifying a leek. 

Precise Middle Chief. See Middle Chief. 

Precise Middle Base. See Middle Bass. 

Predominant signifies that the field is but of one 
tincture. 

Prebne, an instrument used by clothiers in dressing 
cloth. PL XXX., n. 5. Azure, a preene or; name, 
Preener. 

Premier, from the French, signifies first ; and is 
used by English heralds to signify the most ancient 
peer of any degree by creation. 
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Pbsstsb John, or Presbyter John, is drawn as a 
bishop, sitting on a tombstone, having on his head a 
mitre, his dexter hand extended, a monnd in his 
sinister, and in his month a sword fesswise ; the point 
to the dexter side of the field. This is part of the arms 
of the episcopal see of Chichester. PL xxxix., n. 11. 

Peetenob. See Esoutoheon of Pbbtbnob. 

Pbidb : this term is nsed for tnrkeycocks and pea- 
cocks. When thej extend their tails into a circle, 
and drop their wings, they are said to be in their 
pride. PL xxxv., n. 11. 

Primrose, an ancient term for the quatrefoiL 

Prisoners' Bolt. See Shaoebolt. 

Proboscis is the trunk of an elephant PL xxyin^ 
n. 20. 

Proper : this term is applied to all creatures, vege- 
tables, <Sbc., when borne in coats of arms in their 
natural colours. 

Prussia, Crown of. PL xlv., n. 12. 

PuRFLBD, trimmed or garnished, a term for the studs 
and rims of armour being gold : viz., an arm in armour 
proper, purfled or, 

PuRPURB is the colour purple, and, in engraving, is 
represented by diagonal lines, from the left to the 
right PLn. 

Ptot. a provincial name for a magpie. 

QuADRANS, Lat a Canton. 

Quadrate signifies square ; a cross potent quadrate 
in the centre, that is, the centre of the cross is square. 
See PL xxxvL, n. 29. 

Quarter, an ordinary of a quadrangular form, bon- 
taining a fourth part of the field ; it is formed by two 
lines, one drawn from the side of the shield horizontally 
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to the centre, and the other perpendicularly from the 
ohief, to meet it in the same point. PL iv., n. 23. 

QuABTERiNGS are the partitions of a shield, containing 
many coats of arms. See Plate xix., n. 19. 

QuABTEBLT is when a shield or charge is diyided 
into four parts, by a perpendicular and horizontal line, 
which, crossing each other in the centre of the field, 
divide it into four equal parts, called quarters. PL 
xin., n. 6. PL xtx., n. 19. 

QuABTEBLY PisBGED signifies a square hole in a cross, 
a nullrine, &C., through which aperture the field is 
seen. See examples, PL xxxyi., n. 1. 

QuARTBBLT QuABTEBBD is a saltire quartered in the 
centre, and the branches each parted by two different 
tinctures alternately. See Plate xix., n. 16. 

QuATRSFOiL, four-leayed grass : this, as well as the 
trefoil, is much used in heraldry. PL yi., n. 22. 

QxTEUB, a term for the tail of an animaL 

QmiJi OP Yabn. See the example, PL xxv., n. 22. 

Quintain, Quintal, or Quintin, a kind of tilting- 
post used in a gymnastic pastime of our ancestors. 
There is one at Offham, in Kent ; it stands upon a 
green in the midst of the village, and is about seven 
feet in length ; the transverse piece is about ^yq feet 
in length, the broad part of which is marked with 
many circles about the size of a half-crown ; and at 
the other end is a block of wood, weighing about four 
or five pounds, suspended by a chain ; the whole of 
which turns round upon a pivot upon the upright 
part ; and the game was played as follows : a man on 
horseback being armed with a strong pole, of a certain 
length, rides with full speed within a few feet of the 
quintal, and making a strong thrust at that part of it 
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where the circles are marked, it is tamed round witii 
such Tiolence, that, unless he is yerj expert, he is sure 
to receive a blow on the head from the pendulous 
piece on the opposite side. PL xxxm., n. 6. 

QuiYEB OF Abbows, a case filled with arrows. 

Baok-Polb Beacon. See Fibb-Bsaoon. 

Badiant, or Hatoknant, is when rays or beams are 
represented about a charge ; as PI. vi., n. 16. 

Bagulbd is when the bearing is uneven or ragged, 
like the trunk or limb of a tree lopt of its branches, so 
tiiai only the stumps are seen. One of the lines of 
partition, from its shape, is termed raguled. PL m., 
and PL xxxvi., n. 2. 

Baoult, a Cboss, is one which seems to be made oi 
two trunks of trees without branches. PL xxxvi., n. 2. 
Sable, a cross ragtdy, or ; name, Stoway. 

Bainbow is a semicircle of various colours, arising 
from clouds. PL xvnL, n. 6. Argent, a rainbow proper ; 
name, Pont. 

Bam : the male sheep. Sable, a chevron, between three 
rams^ heads coupedj argent ; name, Bamsey, 

Bampant, a term applied to describe a beast standing 
upright on his hinder legs. PL ix., n. 2. 

Bampant-Gabdakt, signifies a lion standing upright 
on his hinder legs, full-faced, looking right forward. 
PL IX., n. 2. 

Bampant-Bkgabdakt ; a term for any beast standing 
upright on its hinder legs, looking behind or towards 
its back. PL ix., n. 4. 

Bapino, an old term for ravenous beasts when repre- 
sented feeding. 

Baven, a bird found in almost all countries in the 
world, or, a raven proper ; name, OorbeL PL zxyi., n. 18. 
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BA.YI83ANT, a French term, need to describe the 
position of a wolf^ or other wild beast, half raised, on 
the point of springing on his prey. It is also applied 
occasionally to all ravenous animals,, when feeding on 
or devouring their prey. 

Rat, a stream of light from any luminous body, as 
the sun or stars. PL xn., n. 30. When rays are 
depicted round the sun, they should be sixteen in 
number ; when round an estoile, six only : in either 
case, straight and waved alternately. 

Batonnant, a Cboss, is that which has rays of glory 
biehind it, darting from the centre to all the quarters of 
the escutcheon. PL vi., n. 16. 

Eebated is when the top or point of a weapon i» 
broken oiL 

Bbbatement. 3ee Diffebence. 

Eebus, in heraldry, is generally a device, allusive to 
the name of the bearer: frequently, however, the 
painted representation is accompanied with words, or 
an imperfect motto : the accompanying words explain- 
ing the thing represented, and the representation 
aiding to make sense of the imperfect motto ; as the 
motto, " We must" on a sun-dial : the meaning of 
which is made up by the thing itself; that is, ''We 
must die all,** Puerilities of this kind were anciently 
so much in &shion, that many instances of their use, 
especially during the sixteenth century, may be found 
even in churches. Examples: Idip^ abbot of West- 
minster, sculptured in the abbey, a representation of a 
man sUpping from a tree. BoUon, prior of St. 
Bartholomew, Smithfield, sculptured in the church a 
bolt or arrow pierced through a tun. Boae Knotwingy 
in a painting on glass in an old house, Islington, the 
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representation of a rose, a knot, or twisted cord, and 
a wing. Peadiam, in his ''Gompleat Qentleman," 
says, "Certain citizens, wanting arms, haye coined 
themselTes devices alluding to their names, which wo 
call rdms : thus. Master Jngge, the printer, in many of 
his books, took, to express his name, a nightingale 
sitting in a bosh with a scroll in her mouth, on which 
was inscribed, Jngge, Jugge, Jugge.'* 

Beolinant, bowed or bending backward* 

Bbobboeleb. See Cbboeli^. 

BsoBOSSED, A Cross, is the same as a crosslet 

Beed. See Slat. 

Beflsotxd, or Bsflexed, curved or turned round, 
as the chain or line from the collar of a dog, &c., 
thrown over the back. 

Bbgalia, the ensigns of royalty. 

Begabdant, signifies an animal looking behind, 
having its face turned towards its back: as seeing, 
marking, vigilant. PL ix., n. 12. 

Bein-Guabd, for that part of armour whicb guards 
the lower part of the back. 

Bein-Deer, as drawn in armoury, is a stag with 
double attires ; as the example, PL xxxii., n. 5. 

Behoba. This word, in heraldry is used to denote 
a serpent, in blazoning the figure of Prudence, which 
is represented holding in her hand a javelin eiltwined 
with a serpent proper; such serpent is expressed by 
the word Bemora. 

Benvebs]^, is when anything is set with the head 
downwards, or contrary to its natural way of being : as 
a cbevron with the point downwards, or whea a beast 
is laid on its back. PL xxvi., n. 3. 
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Bebe-Mousb, or Bat. Argent^ a rere-mouse displayed 
table; name, Baxter. PL xxxi., n. 18. 

Eespsoting, a term for fish, or tame beasts, when 
placed upright one against the other. PI. z^ n. 5. Fox 
beasts of prey the term Combatant is nsed. 

Best: this figure is deemed by some a rest for a 
horseman's lance; by others, an organ-rest, and a 
musical instrument, termed a clarion or claricord. It 
is, in many ancient examples, drawn precisely like the 
mouth-organ, or Pan's pipe. It is clear it could not 
have been a lance-rest, as it appears centuries before 
the ii^trodaction of that aiiiicle. PI. vn., n. 11. 

Bestbiall, an ancient term for barry, paly and pily. 

Bhinooebos. pi. XXXI., n. 21. 

BiBBON, or BiBAND, an ordinary containing the eighth 
part of the bend, of which it is a diminutive. PL rv., n. 9. 

BisiNO, a term applied to birds when preparing to 
fly. PL IX., n. 20. 

BoMPU, A Chevbon, signifying a chevron, bend, or 
the like, broken. PL xxxvin., n. 18. SabUy a chevron 
rompu, between three muLUts or ; name, Sault, See Plate 
XIII., n. 27. 

Boss, in blazon, the following (according to Guillim) 
should be observed, viz., argenty a rose gules, barbed and 
seeded proper. The rose is blazoned gules ; the leaves 
are called barbed^ and are always green, as the seed in 
the middle is yellow; the word proper should be 
omitted in blazoning this flower ; for it could not be 
'understood of what colour, as there are two sorts, white 
and red. PL vi., n. 24. The rose is used as a distinc- 
tion for the seventh brother. See Distinction of 
Houses. PL xui., n. 7- 
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The roses of England were first publicly assumed as 
devices by the sons of Edward lU. John of Oaunty 
Duke of Lancaster^ used the red rose for the badge of 
his fieunily ; and his brother Edward, who was created 
Duke of York, anno 1885, took a white rose for his 
device, which the followers of them and their heirs 
afterwards bore for distinction in that bloody war 
between the two houses of York and Lancaster, The 
two families being happily united by Henry YIL, the 
male heir of the house of Lancaster, marrying Princess 
Elizabeth, the eldest daughter and heiress of Edward 
IV. of the house of York, anno 1486, the two roses 
were united in one, and became the royal badge of 
England. 

EosBLETTBS, Leigh says, 'signify single roses, having 
five leaves each. 

RosB-DouBLB. See PI. xxxvn., n. 21. 

BouNDBLS, or BouNDLBTS. See PI. VIII., n. 9 to 15. 

EousANT, a term for a bird preparing to take wing, 
but whose weight of body prevents it from rising 
suddenly into the air, as swans, &c. When this term 
is applied to a swan, we are to understand that her 
wings are indorsed ; as the example, PL x., n. 10. 

EuBT, a stone used in heraldry instead of gules, 
being of a red colour. 

Russia, Cbown op. PI. xlv., n. 11. 

RusTBB, is a lozenge pierced of a circular form in 
the middle. See PI. xxxvil, n. 22. Boyer says, 
rustre is from the Grerman raute, which signifies the nut 
of a screw. 

Sablb is the colour black, and in engraving is repre- 
sented by perpendicular and horizontal lines crossing 
each other. PI. u. 
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Sagbb or Sakeb, a kind of falcon ; the head gray 
the feet and l^s bluish, the back a dark brown. 

Saoittabius, an imaginary creature, half man and 
half beast ; it represents one of the twelve signs of the 
zodiac, and is said to have been borne by King Stephen 
of England, who entered the kingdom when the sun was 
in that sign, and obtained a great victory by ^e help 
of his archers ; but we have no contemporary authority 
for this statement, nor pictorial example of it. PI 
XXXI., n. 1. 

Sail, PI. xxx., n. 16. Chdes, three sails argent; 
name, CaveU, It is sometimes represented with a por- 
tion of the mast before it. 

Salamander, a fictitious reptile, represented like a 
small common lizard in the'midst of flames. PI. xxvm., 
n. 8. Azvre, a salamander or^ in flames proper ; name, 
Cfenmno. 

Saliant signifies leaping. PL ix., n. 6. Argent^ a 
lion saliant gules ; name, Petit, 

Oounteb-Saliant is when two beasts on the same 
escutcheon are saliant ; the one leaping one way, and 
the other another, so that they look the direct opposite 
ways ; as the example, PL ix., n. D, which should be 
blazoned, two foxes, coufUer^saliant in sciUier, the sinister 
surmounted by the dexter. 

Salled or Sallbt, from the Italian Gelato, a steel 
head-piece of the fifteenth century. 

Salt, or Salt-oellabs, are vessels with salt falling 
from the sides, as borne in the arms of the Salters' 
Company; as PL xxxn., n. 26. Some heralds have 
blazoned them sprinkling salts. They were anciently 
drawn as the example. At coronation dinners, and all 
great feasts given by the nobility and gentrv in 
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ancient times, it was nsnal to set one of these salts in 
the centre of the dining-table ; not only for holding 
salt for the use of the gaests, bm as a mark to separate 
and distinguish the seats of the superior sort of 
company from those of an inferior degree; it being 
the custom of former times to set the nobility and 
gentry above the salt, and the yeomanry and persons 
of lower rank below the salt. 

Saltibe. This cross is an ordinary which is formed 
by the bend dexter and bend sinister crossing each 
other in the centre at acute angles; uncharged, it 
contains the fifth, and charged, the third part of the 
field. PL IV., n. 21. 

PsB Saltibe is when the field is divided into four 
parts by two diagonal lines, dexter and sinister, that 
cross each other in the centre of the field, dividing it 
into four equal parts, in form of a saltire. PL ni., n. 6. 
Party per saltire ermine and gules; name, Bestwold, 

Sanguine is the murrey colour, or dark red, and is 
represented in engraving by lines diagonally from the 
dexter to the sinister side, and from the sinister to the 
dexter. PL xli., n. 2. 

Sans-Nombbe signifies many whole figures strewed 
on the field ; but if part of them are cut off at the 
extremities of the escutcheon, as the example, PL xxxv., 
n. 31, it then is termed 8em6, 

Sapfhibe, in heraldry, is used to express the colour 
azure, it being a stone of a fine sky-blue colour, and 
the hardest next a diamond. 

Sabdontx ; this stone is used in heraldry instead of 
sanguine, or dark-red colour. 

Sattjbn, one of the planets, and is used instead of 
the colour sable. 
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Sattbal, a fictitions animal, haying the body of a 
lion, the tail and horns of an antelope, and the face of 
an old man. PI. xvni., n. 9. 

Satyb. See Man-Tigbb. 

Soalino-Laddbb. This instrument is nsed to scale 
the walls of besieged castles and cities. PL xin., n. 
18. Argent^ three scaling-ladders hendwise gules ; name, 
KiUingworth. 

ScABPB. A diminutive of the bend sinister. PI. iv., 
n. 11. 

SoBPTBB, a royal staff used by kings ; azure, a sceptre 
in pale or, ensigned with an eye, PI. xxvn., n. 9. 

ScoBPiON, PI. xxvin., n. 19. Argent, a fess engraUed 
between three scorpions erect sable ; name, Cole. 

SooTGH Spur, PI. xxx., n. 19. This is the ancient 
way of making spurs before rowels were invented, with 
the buckles fixed to the heel-piece, as the example. 
It is the Anglo-Norman pryok-spur. 

ScBip, argent, a chevron between three palmers' scrips, the 
tassels and buckles or ; name. Palmer. PI. xxvn., n. 7. 
In the chancel at Snodland, in Kent, where Thomas 
Palmer, who married the daughter of Fitz-Simon, lies 
buried, is the following epitaph : — 

•• Palmers all our fiswiers were, 
I a Palmer lived here ; 
And travell'd still, till worn wad age 
I ended this world's pilgrimage. 
On the blest Ascension day, 
In the cheerful month of May, 
A thousand with four hundred seaven, 
I took my journey hence to heaven." 

Palmer (so called from a staff of a palm-tree, which 
they carried as they returned from the holy war), a 
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Pilgrim that Tisited holy places ; yet a Pilgrim and a 
Palmer differed thus : a Pilgrim had some dwelling- 
place, and a Palmer had none ; the Pilgrim travelled to 
some certain place, the Palmer to all, and not to any 
one in particular; the Pilgrim must go at his own 
charge, the Palmer most profess wilful poverty; the 
Pilgrim might give over his profession, but the Palmer 
might not. — Bailey. The dress of a Pilgrim was an 
under vest, with an outer robe, having half-open 
sleeves, showing the under-sleeves, which continued to 
the wrists. On his head a broad-brimmed hat, with a 
shell in front; on his feet sandals, or short laced 
boots ; in his hand a stafi^ and by his side a scrip. 

SoBOGS, a term used by the Scotch heralds for a 
small branch of a trea 

Scroll, or label, wherein the motto is inserted. 

SoBUTTLE. See Winnowing-Baskit. 

SouTOHEON. See Esoutohson. 

SoTTHE, an instrument used in husbandry. Argent, 
a scythe and in f ess a fleur-de-lis sable; name, Snyde, or 
Sneyde. PL xxxv., n. 34. 

Sea-Doo is drawn in shape like the talbot, but with 
a tail like that of the beaver ; a scalloped fin continued 
down the back from the head to the tail; the whole 
body, legs, and tail scaled, and the feet webbed. PI. 
xxzn., n. 7. 

Sea-Gull. pi. xxxin., n. 17. Azure^ a chevron or, 
hetween three sea-gulls argent ; name, Houldifch. 

Sea-Hobse ; the fore part is formed like a horse, 
with webbed feet, and the hinder part ends in a fish's 
taiL PL XXXI., n. 3. 

Seal. See Mabinb Wolv. 

Seal's Paw, erased, PL zzxul, n. 9. Argent, a 
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chevron between three seals* paws, erased, sable. These 
are the arms of Yarmouth, in Norfolk. 

Sba-Lion. The upper part is like a lion, and the 
lower part like the tail of a fish. See PL xxxn., n. 20. 
When the sea-lion is drawn erect, as PL xxxl, n. 29, it 
is blazoned, a sea^lion, erect on his tail, 

Ska-Pie, a water-fowl of a dark-brown colour, with a 
red head, and the neck and wings white. PL xxxii., 
n. 3. Gules, a chevron, between three sea-pies or; name 
Snyer, 

Sbax, a scimitar, with a semicircular notch hollowed 
out of the back of the blade. PL xxxn., n. 2. It is 
said, most incorrectly, to be formed exactly like the 
Saxon sword. The Saxon sword was perfectly strait, 
as evidenced by the numbers found in tumuli, and by 
the drawings in Anglo-Saxon MSS. The heraldic 
Seax is drawn in the shape of a cutlass or falchion. 

Seeded is chiefly appled to roses, to express the 
colour of their seed. 

Seobbant signifies a griffin erect on its hind-legs, 
with the wings indorsed, and displayed as ready to fiy 
PL XXXV., n. 13. 

S^ANT, sitting ; a term applied to all beasts when 
borne in that position. PL vni., n. 21. 

S^akt-Addobsed is when two beasts are sitting 
back to back. PL ix., n. 11. Argent, two squirrels s^nt- 
addorsed gules ; name, SarnweU, 

Sem]^ is an irregular strewing without number, all 
over the field. PL xxxv., n. 81. 

Senobeen, or house-le^, is part of the arms of Oains 
Cdllege, Cambridge. 

Sentibe, an ancient term for Pilea 

Seraph's Head is a child's head between fliree pair 
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of wings; the two uppermost and two lowennost are 
Gounterly crossed ; the two middlemost displayed. Bee 
Plate XXXIII., n. 1. 

Shagebolt, by some called a prisoner's bolt. PL 
XXXIV., n. 24. Sable, three pair of 8hack4)olt8 argent ; 
name, Anderton, See one pair, Plate xxxn., n. 27. 

Shafted is when a spear-head has a handle in it ; 
then it is termed shafted. 

Shakb-Fobk. See Hay-Fork. 

Shambooe, a term in Ireland for the trefoil, or 
three-leayed grass. 

Shave. See Cubbiebs' Shave. 

Shield. Sed Esotttoheon. 

Shovelleb, a species of water-fowl, somewhat like 
the dnck. The ancient heralds drew this bird with a 
tuft on its breast, and another on the back of its head, 
as PL xxxn., n. 1. QuLee, a shoveller argent ; name, 
Langford, 

Shbuttle. See Winnowing-Basket. 

Shuttle ; argent, three weavers^ shuttles sable, tipped, 
and furnished with quills of yam; name, ShutHeioorA, 
PL xxvn., n. 22. 

Silk-Hanks, PL xxx., n. 14. Such are borne in the 
arms of the Silk-Throwers' Company. 

SiNiSTEB signifies the left side or part of anything, 
and is the female side in an impaled coat 

SiNiSTEB Canton is the canton placed on the left 
side of the shield in chief. 

Sinibteb Bend is a bend placed from the sinister 
chief to the dexter base, and in size the same as the 
bend. 

SiNisTEB Chief is the left side of the chie^ ex- 
pressed by the letter C, Table I., page 10. 
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Sinister Base, the left hand part of the base, re- 
presented by the letter H, Table I., page 10. 

SiNiSTBB Hand, the left hand. PL xxxv., n. 33. 

SiNOPLE signifies the colour green. 

Skein, a Scotch term for a dagger. Otdes, a chevron, 
between three skeins argent, hiUed and pomelled or, sur- 
mounted of as many-wolves' heads, couped dose; name, 
Slcein, 

Slat, Slea, or Beed; an instrument used by 
weavers, and borne as part of the arms of the Com- 
pany of Weavers of the city of Exeter. PI. xxxiv., 
n.18. 

Sling. See Plate xxxm., n. 19. Such a sling is 
part of the arms of Oawardyn; viz., soible, a sling 
hendwise between two pheons' heads. 

Slips. See Bbanohes. 

, Slipped is a flower or branch plucked from the stock. 
PI. X., n. 11. 

Sluohobn : this term is used by the Scotch heralds 
for what the French call le cri de guerre, and the 
English the war-cry. 

Snail, sometimes termed a house-snaiL PL xxvn., 
n. 13. Sable, a fess between ikree hotuie-snaUs argent ; 
name, SheUy, 

Sol, the sun. In heraldry sometimes used to ex- 
press gold, in blazoning the arms of sovereigns. 

Soldebing-Ibon, a tool used by the plumbers, and 
borne in the arms of their Company. PL xxxrv., n. 33. 

Spadb-Ibon, or the shoeing of a spade. PL xxxn., 
n. 25. Azure, three spade-irons or ; name, Beaton, 

Spain, Crown op. See Plate xlv., n. 8. 

Bpanoelled, or fettered, is when a horse has his 
fore and hind legs, of the near side, fettered with 
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fetter-lex^ fastened to the end of a stick. PL xxxnL, 
XL 21. This is the arms of PerdvaU. 

Spebyebs, a term for tenU^ as borne by the Up- 
holders' Company. 

Sphinx, a fabulous creature represented with a head, 
face, and breasts like a woman ; body and 1^ like a 
lion, and wings like a bird. A sphinx passant, wings 
indorsed, argent crined or^ is the crest of Asgill, bart. 
PL xxxL, n. 2. 

Spider and Web. A cobwd^, in the centre a spider ; 
name, Cchster^ of Lombardy. See Plate xxxix., n. 10. 

Splekdoub ; a term for the sun, which, when repre- 
sented with a human fetce, and environed with rays, is 
blazoned in spiendow. 

Spbigs. See Bbanohes. 

Spbingino, for beasts of chase, is the same as saliant 
for {hose of prey. PI. ix., n. 15. 

Spub. Gilt spurs were the distinguishing mark of 
Knighthood ; when borne on shields they are generally 
represented with the rowel downwards. See Sootoh Spub. 

Squabe, pi. XXX., n. 7. Argent, a chevron between 
three carperders^ squares, sable ; name, Attow. 

Squibbel. pi. XXVI., n. 24. Also Plate xxxix., n. 7. 

Sbtjttle. See Winnowing-Baskbt. 

Staffobd Knot. See the example, Plate xxxii., n. 
31. Or, on a chevron gules, a Stafford knot argent, 
the arms of Stafford town. 

Stag, borne in heraldry in various positions: as, 
trippant, courant, lodged, at hay, at gaxe, &o. : see those 
terms. PI. ix., n. 14. 

Stabs. See Estoiles. 

Statant, signifies an animal standing, with all feet 
on the ground. PL vin., n. 2^ 

o 
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SiAYBS OF AN EsoABBUNCLE are the eight -rays that 
issue from its centre. See PL vn., n. 18. 

Stilts. See the examples, Plate xxxt., n. 5. Argent^ 
ttoo stilts insdUire sables garnished or; the arms of Neioby, 
of Yorkshire. 

Stibrup. PL xxvm., n. 22. QideSy three stirrups 
with hucMes and straps or ; name, Scudamore. 

Stobe. Argent, a stork sable membered gules ; name, 
Slarkey, of Cheshire. PL xxxl, n. 19. 

Stbeaming is the stream of light darting from a 
comet. See Plate xvni., n. 7. 

SuFFLUE, a term for a rest or clarion. 

Son, in heraldry, is represented with a hmnan face, 
enyironed with rays, and is termed a snn in its splendour. 
PL xxvin., n. 5. 

Supeb-Chabo^ is one figure charged or borne upon 
another. • 

Supbb-Imbattled ; azure, a fess, super-imhattled, 
"between six estoHes or; name, Tryon. See Plate xi. 
n. 8. 

Suppobtbbs. See page 65. 

Suppbessed. See Debbttisbd. 

SuBOOAT, a loose coat, formerly worn by military 
men oyer their armour, and upon which their arms 
were embroidered, in order that they might be distin- 
guished in time of battle. 

SuBMOUNTED is whou ouo chargc is placed over another. 
See Plate xl, n. 34, viz., sable, a pHe argent, surmounted 
of a chevron gules ; name, Dyxton. 

SuBTOUT, a term for over-all; it signifies a small 
escutcheon, containing a coat of augmentation. 

Swallow. Or, three swaUows close, proper; name, 
Watton. See Plate xxEU n. 23. 
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Swan. PL zxxi., n. 15. Chdes, a sioan argent^ mem- 
hered or ; name, Leyham. 

Swepb; used in ancient times to cast stones into 
towns and fortified places of an enemy. PL xxxiv^ 
n. 17. Argent, a sioepe azure, charged with a stone or ; 
name, MagnaU, one of the names for a machine of this 
description heing MangoneL 

SwiYBL, two iron links which torn on a bolt. PL 
xxxrv;,, n. 29. Three such are borne on a chevron, in 
the arms of the Ironmongers' Oompany. 

Stnamub. See Sangvinb. 

Syphon. See Firk-Buokbt. 

Syben, or Mermaidi 

Tababd, a short loose garment for the body, with- 
out sleeyes, worn by knights in the 15th century over 
their armour in order to distinguish them in battle ; 
whereon were embroidered their arms, &a At pre- 
sent a tabard is worn only by heralds, on public occa- 
sions. 

Tabernaolb. See Tibnt. 

Talbot, a sort of hunting-dog between a hound and 
a beagle, with a large snout, long, round, hanging, and 
thick ears. PL xxxi., n. 26. ArgerU, a talbot passant, 
sable, guttS d^or ; name, Shirrington, 

Tapbb-Candlestiok. See Candlestick. 

Tasobs, or T asses, a part of armour to cover the 
thighs. 

Tassbl is a bunch of silk, or gold fringe, and is an 
addition to the strings of mantles and robes of state. 
PI. xxvm., n. 18. Oides, three tassels or ; name, Wooler. 

Tassbllbd ; that is, decorated with tassels. 

Tau, a Oboss, or St. Anthony's cross; so called 
because Si Anthony the monk is always painted with 
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it upon his habit; likewise named from the Greek 
letter tau. PL zxxvi., n. 26. 

Tbazel, the head or seed-vessel of a species of 
tMstle ; it is used by clothiers in dressing doth, and 
borne in the arms of their Company. PL xxxiv.^ n. 7. 

TsNNB, or Tawnt, signifies orange-colour, and in 
engraving is represented by diagonal lines from the 
dexter to the sinister side of the shield, traversed by 
perpendicular lines. PL xli., n. 1. 

Tent, tabernacle, or pavilion. PL xxxix., n. 21. 
Sable, a chevron between three tents, argent; name. Teu- 
ton. 

T£;tb (French), signifies the head of an animaL 

Thatoh-Eaeb. PL xzx., n. 4. 

Thundbbbolt, in heraldry, is a twisted bar in pale 
inflamed at each end, surmounting two jagged darts, 
in saltire, between two wings displayed with streams ot 
fire. PL xxvn., n. 20. 

* TiABA, a cap of golden cloth, from which hang two 
pendants, embroidered and fringed at the ends, semS of 
crosses of gold. This cap is enclosed by three coronets : 
on the top is a mount of gold, with a cross of the same. 
When Boniface VIIL was elected into the See of 
Bome, 1295, he first encompassed his cap with a 
coronet : Benedict II., in 1835, added a second to it : 
and John XXII., in 1411, a third, with a view to indicate 
by them that the Pope is sovereign priest, the supreme 
judge, and the sole legislator amongst Christians. PL 
XLV., n. 4. 

TiBBO]^ is a French term for a shield divided, or 
ingrafl;ed into three areas. PL zxxvn., n. 26 to 33. 
These partitions are not used by English heralda 

TiBBo^iN-BBin>. lUdn n, 26. 
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TiEBoi-iN-FESS. ItM.^ n. 33. 

TisBO^-iN-GTBOKS, bend siniBterwise. J^td, n. 29. 

TlEBO^-IN-OTBONS ABONDI. /(td., 11. 81 
TlEBO^-IN-MANTLK. lb\d,^ IL 32. 
TiBBCi-IN-PAIBLB. I5ld, BL 27. 
TlEBO^-IN-PALB. J^., n. 28» 

TiBBofi-iN-piLE, from sinister to dexter, llid,^ n. 30. 
TiGBR HsBALDio, 80 termed to distinguish it from 
the natnral tiger. See PL vm., n. 3. 
TiGEB Natural. See PI. xxix., n. 1. 

TiLLAGB, BaKS-HeAD. PI. XXX., n. 3. 

Tilting-Speab, a spear used at tilts and tournaments. 
PL XXIX. n. 8. 

TiMBBB, signifies the helmet, when placed oyer the 
arms in a complete achievement, but, properly, is onlj 
the French name for crest. 

TiNOTUBE is the colour of anything in coat-armour : 
under this denomination may be included the two 
metals or and argent, gold and silyer, because they are 
often represented by yellow and white, and are them- 
selves of those colours. 

TiBBET, a modem term for manacles or handcuffs, 
as in the badges of the house of Per(^. PL x., n. 12. 
See also another form, PL xxix., n. 3. 

Tomb-stone. PL xxx., n. 10. Three such are the 
arms of Tomb, 

Topaz, a stone of a gold colour, by some used instea^l 
of or, 

ToRH, an ancient name in heraldry for a spinning- 
wheel. 

ToBQUED, wreathed or twisted, from the Latin 
torqueo. 

ToBQUED, sometimes applied to a dolphin hauriant^ 
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which forms a figure siinilar to the letter S. See 
PL XVI., n, 18. 

ToBSE. See Wreath. 

ToBTEAUx is a rotindle of a red colour. 11 Ym, n. 11. 

Tortoise; verty a tortoise passant ar,fefU; name, 
Gawdy. PL xxvl, n. 13. 

TouRN^, a French term synonymous with Eegardant. 

Tower ; argent^ a tower sable, having a scaling-ladder 
raised against it in hend sinister. This is the arms of 
Cardivar ap DinwaU, Lord of Aherser, in South Wales. 
PL XXXIX., n. 10. 

Towered, a term applied to the towers or turrets on 
walls or castles, also applied to towers when surmounted 
by smaller towers or turrets ; as, aaure, a tower triple- 
towered Of ; name, Towers, 

Traksfluekt, a term for water running through the 
arches of a bridge. See PL xxxix., n. 22. 

Transposed is when bearings are placed out of their 
usual situation. See PL xxxym., n. 33. 

Trefoil, or three-leaved grass. PL vi., n. 21. Argent, 
a fess nelndS between three trefoils slipt gules; name, 
Thorp, of Gloucestershire. 

Tbbill^, or latticed ; it differs from fretty, for the 
pieces in the treiUe do not cross under and over each 
other, but are carried throughout, and are always 
nailed in the joints. Argent, treiUe gides, nailed or ; 
name, Bardonenche, See PL xll, n. 5. 

Tressure, allowed to be haK the breadth of the orle, 
and is borne flory and counterflory : it passes round the 
field in the same shape and form as the escutcheon, 
and is generally borne double, and sometimes treble. 
PL v., n. 5. PL XIX., n. 9. If a coat be impaled with 
another, either on the dexter or sinister side and hath 
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a tressure, the tressore must finish at the impaled line^ 
and not be continued romid the coat. The doable 
" tressore flowerie " encompasses the lion of Scotland, 
and is frequently met with in the arms of the Scotch 
nobility^ 

Tbestlb, or three-legged stool. PL xxviii., n. 14. 
Gules; a f ess humette^hetioeen three tresUes argent; name, 
Stratford. 

Tbbvbt. pi. xxvin., n. 13. Argent, a trevet sable ; 
name, Trevett. The trevet is termed from its three feet, 
a trijpod, which in Greek signifies a stool of so many 
feet. 

Tbbvet, triangular. PL xzxv., n. 12. ArgeiU, a 
triangular trevet sable ; name, Barkle. 

Tbicobpobatbd is a lion with three bodies issuing 
from the three comers of the escutcheon, and meeting 
under one head in the fess point ; this device was borne 
by Edmund Crouchback, Earl of Lancaster, brother to 
King Edward L PL xxxn., n. 16. 

Tbident, a three-pronged barbed fork, generally 
placed in the hand of Neptune. 

Tbipabted, divided into three parts. 

Tbipabtbd, a cross-flory. PL xxxvn., n. 9. 

Tbippant, or Tbipping; this term is proper for 
beasts of chase, as passant for those of prey; repre- 
sented with one foot up, as it were on a trot. See 
PL EL, n. 14. Argent, a stag tripping proper, attired and 
tmguled or ; name. Holme. 

Counter-Tripping is when two beasts are tripping, 
the one passing one way, and the other another, as the 
example, PL ix., n. 10 ; also, sable, two hinds counter^ 
tripping in fess argent; name, Cottingham. See PL 
xxxL, n. 13, 
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Triple Plumb. See Ostbioh FBATHBits. 

Triumphal Crown was composed of li^urel, and' 
granted to those generals who had yanqnished their 
enemies, and had the honour of a trimnph granted to 
them by the Eoman Senate. PI. xlv., n. 25« In after 
ages it was changed for gold, and not restricted to 
those that actually triumphed, but presented on several 
other accounts, as by foreign states and provinces to 
their patrons and benefactors. 

Tron-Onn^b, a Cross. See Dismembered. 

Trumpet. PI. xxix, n. 15, Argent, a chevron en- 
grailed, "between three trumpets sable ; name, Thunder. 

Truncated, or Trunked, a term applied to the main 
stem of trees, &c., when couped, or cut off smooth. 
See the example, PI. xvin., n. 14. 

Trundles, quills of gold thread, used by the em- 
broiderers, and borne in the arms of their Company. 
PL xxxiv., n. 22. 

Trussing; the example is a falcon, his wings ex- 
panded, trussing a mallard. See PL xxxvm., n. 23. 

TuRKET. PL XXIX., n. 11. ArgerU, a chevron sable , 
between three turkey-cocks in their pride proper; name, Yeo, 

Turkish Crown. See Grand Seignior. 

Turnpike. See the example, PL xxiv., n. 4 : also 
PL xxxm., n. 10, three such, sabie, on a fidd argent, ; 
name, Woolstone. 

Turnstile, or Turnpike. PL xxvni., n. 11. This 
example is borne as a crest by Sir Orey Skipwith, Bart, 
but now blazoned as a '^ red, proper." 

Turret, a small tower on the top of another. 

Turret. See PL xxix., n. 3. SabUe, on a bend 
betujeen two turrets argent^ three pheons guiles, on a chief cr^ 
a lion passant, between two lozenges azure ; name, JohnsaiL 
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TuBRETEE, haying small turrets on the top of a wall 
or tower, as PL xxxix., n. 19. 

Tuscany, Crown of. PL xlv., n. 17. 

Tusk, the long tooth of an elephant, boar, &c. 

Tusked, a term used in blazonry, when the tusks of 
an animal are of a different tincture from its body. 

XJmbbated, signifies shadowed. 

Und^e, or XJndy, the same as Watbd, or Wavy. 

UNauLED, signifies hoofed. 

XJnioobn, a fabulous beast, well known as one of the 
supporters of the royal arms. PL zxxi., n. 5. Argent, 
a unicorn passant gules, armed or ; name, Stasam. 

Union, Cross of the. This form was settled, A3. 
1707, as the badge of the union between England and 
Scotland, and is blazoned, azure, a saUire argent sur- 
mounted of a cross gules, edged of the second, as in 
PL zxxvi., n. 27. After the union with Ireland in 1801, 
the cross of St. Patrick argent a saUire gules was incor- 
porated with these, forming, when combined, the 
national fiag known as the union jack. 

XJrohin. See Hedoe-Hoo. 

Urd^e. See Cleohi^e. 

Yaib, a fur used for lining the mantles of officials of 
high rank, supposed to haye been derived from sewing 
together the skins of a small animal of a bluish tinge 
on the back and white on the belly; therefore this 
fur is always understood to be argent and azure, unless 
any other metal or tincture be specified. PL u., n. 4. 
Argent, a border yair. PL v., n. 16. 

Vaib Ancient, as appears by many good MSS^ was 
represented by lines nebula, separated by straight Unes, 
in fess. See the example, PL xl. 

Yaib, a Cross, is one composed of four pieces Of 
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vair, their points tamed to one another, in the form of 
a cross. PL xxxvl, n. 34. 

Vair-bn-Point is a far with the caps ranged upon a 
line counterwise, argent and azore. PL xl. 

Yallabt-Cbown was of gold, with palisades fixed 
against the rim; it was given by the general of the 
army to a captain or soldier that first entered the 
enemy's camp, by forcing the palisade. PL xlv., n. 21. 

Vambbaoed, signifies an arm habited in armour. See 
PL xxxiY., n. 34. GhdeSy three dexter arms vambrcuxd, 
in pdLe 'proper ; name, Armstrong, 

Yamplate, a piece of steel formed like a funnel, 
placed on tilting-spears just before the hand, to secure 
it, and so fixed as to be taken off at pleasure. 

Yannbt, a term by some French authors for the 
esociUop or cocUeshetty when represented without ears. 
See PL xxxvin., n. 11. 

Yabvbllbd, or Ybbvelled. See Ybbvkls and 
Jbssbs. 

Yenicb, Cbown op the Dogb op. PL xlv., n. 20. 

Ybnus, one of the planets, used for the colour vert 

Ybbdoy signifies a bordure to be charged with any 
kind of vegetables. The example is, argent a hordure 
assure, verdoy of eight trefoUs, argent, PL xxxvm., n. 12. 
It would be more heraldic to say, argent, a border 
charged toiih eight trefoils, argent, 

Ybbby, or Yaib^, always consists of four distinct 
colours, whose names must be mentioned in the blazon, 
as thus ; verry, or, azure, sable, gules, &c. PL xl. 

Ybbt signifies the colour green : it is represented in 
engraving by diagonal lines from the dexter chief to 
the sinister base. PL n. 

Yebvbls, small rings fixed to the end of the jesses, 
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through which Mconers put a string in order to fasten 
the bells to falcons' legs. 

YntOLLBS, or Ykbulss, a term applied to the orna- 
mental rings of a hnnting-hom, when set romid with 
metal or colour different from the hom« 

Voided is when, an ordinary has nothing but an 
edge to show its form : all the inward part supposed 
to be cut out or eyacnated, so that the field appears 
through : therefore it is needless to express the colour 
or metal of the voided part, because it must of course 
be that of the fieR PL xxzni., n. 17. 

VoiDEBS. These figures are formed like the flanches 
and flasques, yet they differ from both as being always 
smaller, and not so circular. PL zzxy., n. 7. 

Voider, according to Holme, is certainly a diminutive 
of the flanch, and, by reason of its smallness, cannot 
be charged. It is a bearing ; but being very rarely used 
as such, several heraldic writers do not mention it. 

Vol, among the French heralds, signifies both the 
wings of a bird borne in armoury, as being the whole 
that makes the flight. PL xxxv., n. 16. 

Demi- Vol is when only a single wing is borne. PL ix., 
n.23. 

Volant : thus we term any bird that is flying. PL ix., 
n.22. 

VoRANT : a term for any fish, bird, beast, or reptile, 
swallowing any other creature whole. PL xvi., n. 19. 

VuLNED signifies wounded, and the blood dropping 
therefrom, as is represented on the breast of the example. 
PL xvL, n. 6. Likewise a heart vulned PL xxxv., 
n. 18. Argent, a fess gules, helween three hearts mined, 
and distilling drops of blood on the sinister side proper ; 
name. Tote, 
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Wake's Knot. See the example, PL xxxii., n. 34. 

Walled. See Mubinill^. 

Wabdon, the name of a pear^ so called from haying 
been first cnltivated at Wardon Abbey, Beds, which 
bore three snch pears as its arms ; the same arms were 
subsequently assumed by the £unily of Warden, in 
allusion to the name. 

Wastel-Caeb, a round cake of bread. 

Wateb-Bags. PL XXX., n. 18. Argent, two water 
hags sabhy hooped together or ; name. Banister, These 
bags anciently were carried by the help of the hoop, put 
about the neck. This is merely a variety of the next 
charge. 

Water Bougbt, a vessel anciently used by soldiers 
to fetch water to the camp. See PL xxix., n. 16 ; and 
PL VI., n. 20. 

Wattled, a term for the gills of a cock, &c., when 
of a different tincture from its body. 

Wavt, formed like waves, having always three 
risings, like waves rolling; also a line of partition. 
PL III. 

Weabb, Weib, or dam, in fess. It is made with 
stakes and osier twigs, interwoven as a fence against 
water. PL xxxv., n. 25. Some authors term it a Haie, 

Weel: this instrument is used to catch fish. PL 
xxxrv., n. 12. Argent, a chevron ermine, "between ihree 
weds, their hoops upwards, vert; name, WyUey. See 
another, PL xxxn., n. 30. Or, a chevron between three 
such week sable ; name, Folbome. 

Well, as example, PL xxxv., n. 8. Otdes, three wePs 
argent ; name, HadisweU, Also PL xxxv., n. 9, sable, 
three weUs argent ; name. Barton, 

Well-Bucket, argent, a weU-bucket sable, handle and 
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hoops or; name, Femberton. See the example, PL 
xxxvL, n, 30. 

Wblkb; thenameof aBhell-£ish. PLYiiL,n.7. Sdkle 
a fesB engraUed between three wdkes; name, Shelley^ of 
Sussex, Bart 

WsBVELS. See Vbbvbls. 

Whabbow-Spimdlb : an instrument formerly used 
by women to spin as they walk, sticking the distaff in 
their girdle, and whirling the spindle round, pendant 
at the thread. PL xxxiv., n. 13. 

Whale's Hbad. See PL xxxvin., n. 24. Argent^ 
three wholes* heads, sable ; name, WhaUey. 

Whiblpool. See Guboxs. 

Whintain. See Quuttain. 

Wing of an Impebial Eagle. The Germans and 
French always represent the wings of the eagle with a 
small feather between the pinion feathera See PL 
xxxym., n. 29. 

Windmill-Sail. PL xxxm., n. 24. Azure, a chevron 
between three windmiH^aUs ; name, MUnes. 

Winged, the term used in blazonry when the wings 
are of a different tincture from the body. 

Winnowing-Basext, for winnowing of com. PL 
xxv., n. 17. Azure, three fans (or winnowing-baskets) 
or; name, Septvans. 

Wolf. PL xxxl, n. 10. Argent, a wolf passant 
sable; name, WalsaUe. 

Wool-Oabd, PL XXX., n. 1. Sable, three wocHrcards, 
or; name, Cardington, 

Wbbath, an attire for the head, made of linen or 
silk, of two different tinctures twisted together, which 
the ancient knights wore when equipped for tourna- 
ments ; the colours of the silk are usually taken from 
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the principal metal and colour contidned in the coat of 
arms of the bearer ; nnless the contrary be specially 
mentioned, the crest should always be placed npon a 
wreath so formed. PL xlv., n. 28. 

Wbbathed, surrounded by a wreath. Savages or 
wild men are always drawn wreathed around the 
temples and loins, generally with oak or iyy leaves. 
See PI. xviq., n. 24. Ordinaries are termed wreathed 
or torqued when twisted like a wreath. Argent^ a fess 
wreathed azure and gtdes ; name, Carmichael, 

Wtvbbn. See PL vn., n. 24. Argenty a wyvem gtdes ; 
name, Drakes, 

Taxes, an ancient name in armoury for gates. 

Zodiac, in bend sinister, with three of the signs on 
it, viz., Libra, Leo, and Scorpio. See PL xvm., n. L 
This coat is said to appertain to the king of Spain, 
Columbus having first discovered South America. 

ZuLK, a chess rook, borne in the coat of Zulenstein. 
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AN ALPHABETICAL 

LIST OF HERALDIC TERMS, 

ENGLISH, PBENCH, AND lATIN. 



English, 


French. 


Latin, 




Abatement 


Diminutiones armo- 
rum 


Addorsed 


Addosse 




Admnfaration 




Adumbratio 


Alerions 


Aiglettes, Aigl(ms 


AquilsB MutiliB 


Anchored 


Ancr^ 


Anchoratus 


Annulet 


Annelet 


Annulus, vel AnneL 
lus 


Argent 


Argent 


Argenteus 


Armed 


Aim^ 


Armatus 


Armoury, Armory 


Armoiries 


Insignia 


Attired 


Acom^ 




Avelane 




Crux Avellana 


Azure 


Azur 


Asureus 


Bar 


Barre 


Vectis 


Bor-Gemel 


Jumelles 


Jugariffi fiswciolsB 


Barmlet 


BareUe 


Barrula 


Barruly 


Barelle 


Transverse fasciolatut 


Barry 


Faso^ 




Barry Pily 


Parti Emanch^ 


Runcinatus 


Barry-per-pale 


Contreface 


Contrafesciatus 


Barbed and Crested 


Barb^ et Crests 


Barbula et Crista 


Barnacles 




Pastomides 


Bamide 




Bemicla 


Baton 


Baston 


Bacillus 


Beaked 


Becqu^ 
Bande 


Bostratus 


Bend 


TsBnia 


Per Bend Sinister 


Contrebarr4 


Contrayittatus 


Bendy 


Bande 


Bendulatus 


Bendy of Six 


Oontreband^ 




Bend Sinister 


Barre 


Vitta 
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Meraldie 2'emu. 



Engliih. 


Freneh. 


Latin. 


lu bend 


EnBande 


Obliqne dextrorsus 

positos 
Obliqae dextrorsufi 


Party-per-bend 


Tranche 






bipartitam 
Bandnla 


Bendlet 


Bandelette 


Bezant 


Besant 


Bizantius nummus 


Bezanty 


Bezants 




BUlets 


BillettoB 


Laterouli 


BiUetty 


Billett^ 


Latercnlatus 


Border 


Bordure 


Fimbria 


Bordered 


Bord€ 


Fimbriatns 


GaboBhed 


Caboes^ 


Ora obvertantia 


Caltrape 


Chanss^trappes 


Murices or TribuH 


Canton 


Canton 


Quadrans Angolan's 


Cantoned 


Cantonn^ 


Stipatns 


Charge 


Charge 


Figura 


Chaiged 
Cheeky 


Charge 
Echiqnet^ 


Ferens 
Tesselatnm 


Chess-Rook 




Lusorins Latnmculaa 


Chevron 


Chevron 


Cantherius 


Per Chevron 


Mantel^ 


Manteliatnm 


Chevrony 


Chevron^ 


Cantheriatos 


Chief 


Chef 


Summnm 


In Chief 


In Chef 


In Summo 


Cmqnefoil 
Cleoh^ 


Qmnquefenille 
Clech€ 


Qtiinanefolia 
Floralus 


Close 


Clos 


Clausom 


Collared 


Acoll€ 




Combatant 


Affronts 


Pugnantes 


Compony 


Compon^ 


Compodtus 


Connter-Compony 


Centre Compon^ 




Connterohanged 


Parti de I'mi en Tantre Tranamntatus 




Bietess^ 


Utrinqne-pinnatus 


Connter-qnartered 


Conf-EsoarteM 


Contraqnadrate par- 

titns 
Partibulatom 


Counter-potent 
Connter-Vair 


Contrepotene^ 
Contrevaire 


Coward 


Con^ 




Cotioe 


Cotice 


Tieniola 


Cotised 


Cotov^ 


Utroque latere ao> 
cinctos 


Cojicbant 


Couchant 


Jacens 


Conped 
Combed 


Conp^ 
Crestd 


A latere diqunctom 


Coujde-cloae 




Cantheria 


Conrant 


Conrant 


Correns 


Crowned 


Conronn^ 


CoronatoB 


Ciesoent 


Oroisant 


LnnaComGfe» 
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EngUsh, 


French, 


Latin, 


Crest 


Cr^te 


Cristi 


Crested 


Crests 




Cross 


Croix 


Crux 


In-Cross 


En Croix 


In modmncrucis col- 
locata 


Crosslet 


Croisette 


Crncicula 


Danoette 


Danche 


Denticulatus 


Defamed 


Diffiime 




Demy 


Demi 


Dimidiatus 


Diapered 
Differences 


Diapre 


Duriatus 


Ensures 


Diminutiones armo- 






rum 


Displayed 


Eploye 


Expansos 


Dismembered 


Dismembrtf 




J)ismembred 


Mom^ 


MutUatus 


Dormant 


Dormant 


Dormiens 


Doublings 


DoubM 




Dove-Tail 


Assemble 




Embattled 


Creneld 


Pinnatus 


Engrailed 


Engraild 


Striatus 


Engrafted 


Entd 


Insitus 


Environed 


Environe 


Septus 


Erased 


Arrache' 


Lacer 


Eradicated 




Eradioatus 


Ermine 


Hermines 




Ermines 


Contre Hermines 




Escalop 


Coquille 


Conchilium 


Escarbuncle 


Escarboucle 


Carbunculus 


Escutcheon 


Ecusson 


Scutum 


Etoile 


Etoile 


Stellula 


Fess 


Face 


Fascia 


Per Fees 


Coup6 


Transverse seotnm 


Fitchy 


Fiche' 


Figibilis 


Fillet 


Filet 




Fimbriated 


Franch6 


Fimbriatus 


Flanch 


Flanque 


Orbicnli segmentum 


Flory 


Florence 


liliatus 


Fret 


Frette 


Frectum simplex 


Fretty 


Frette 


Frectata 


Furs 


Pannes 


Pellis 


Fusil 


Fus^ 


Fusus 


Fusilly 


FuseM 


Fusillatum 


Garb 


Gerbe 


Fascis fromentariua 


Galtrap 


Chauss^trappe 


Murices 


Gardant 


Gardante 


Obverso ore 


Gliding 
Gorged 


Ondoyante 




daring 


CymbalatuB 


Gules 


Gueulei 


Buber 
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Her oldie Terms, 




EngUih. 


French, 


Latin. 


Gutty 


Gutte' 


Guttis respersum 


Gyron 


Gyron 


Cuneus 


Gyronny 


Gironn^ 


Guneatus 


Hauriant 


Hauriant 


Hauriens 


Helmet 


Casque 


Galea 


Horned 


Accome 




Hooded 


Cbapperon^ 


Calyptratus 


Imbattled 


CrenelM 


Pinnatus 


Indented 


Danche' 


Indentatus 


Incensed 


Anim<? 


Incensus 


Indorsed 


Adoss^ 


Ad invicem tergum 
vertentes 


luescutcheon 


Ecusson 


Scutulum 


Ingrailed 


Engraille 


Striatus 


Invecked 


CanelW 


Invectus 


Issuant 


Issant 


Nascens 


Label 


Lambel 


Lambella 


Lambrequin 
Langued 


Lambrequin 


PennsB 


Lampasse 


Lingua 


Lozenge 


Lozange 


Bhombus 


Lozengy 


Lozange 


Bhombulis inter 
stinctus 




Manteau 


Pallium 


Martlet 




Merula 


Manche 


Manche 


Manica 


Mascle 


Made 


Macula 


Masoned 


Massone' 


Glutinatus 


Membred 


Membr^ 


Tibiatus 


Millrind 


Per de moulin 


Ferrum molendina- 
rium 


Montant 


Montant 


Besupinus 
Mundus 


Mound 


Monde 


Musseled 


Emmusel^ 




MuUet 


Molette 


Botula Galcaris 


Nebuly 


Nebuld 


Nubilatum 


Or 


Or 


Aurum 


Orle 


Enyironne 


Iambus 


In Orle 


Environn^ 


Ad Oram positus 


Overall 


Sur le tout 


Toti superinductum 


Pale 


Pal 


Palus 


^n-gale 


En Pal 


In Palum oollooatus 


Pairle 




Paly 


PaUe 


Palis exoratus 


Palet 


Vergetle 


Palus minutus 


Paly-per-fess 


Oontrepal^ 


Contrapalitus 


Party-per-pale 
PapiUone 


Parti 


Partitus 


Papellonn 


PapUUonatos 


Passant 


Passant 


G»diens 
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Fjnglish. 


French. 


Latin. 


Patty 


Pate 


Patens 


Paw 


Patte 




Perished 


Peri 




Pheon 


Fer de dajd 


Ferrum jacul 


PUe 


Pointe 


Pila Pontis 


Pometty 


Pomette 


Sphserulatus 


Potent 


Potenoe 


Patibulatum 


Proper 


Propre 


Color naturalib 


Purpure 


Pourpre 


Purpureus coloi 


Quarter 


Quartier 


Quardrans 


Quarterly 


Escartele 


Quadripartite 


Quartering 


Escarteler 


Cumulationes j- 
morum 


Quarterly Quartered Centre escartelent 




QuatrefoU 


Quatrefeuille 


Quatuorfolia 


Rampant 


Rampant 


Erectus 


Banged 


Rang^ 


Ordinatus 


Rebuses 


Armes porlanteB 




Reversed 


Renverse 




Regardant 


Regardant 


Retrospidens 


Respectant 


Aflfronte 


Pugnantes 


Rising 


Essortanc 


Surgens 


Rompu 


Rompu 


Fractus 


Roundle 


Torteau 


Tortella 


Sable 


Sable 


Ater, or Niger 


Saltier 


Sautoir 


Decussis 


Party-per-Saltire 


Escartele en sautoir 




Saltirewise 


Pose en sautoir 


In decussim dispo 
situm 


Saliant 


Saillant 


Saliens 


Scaled 


Escaille 




Segreant 


Segrant 


Erectus 


Sejant 


Assis 


Sedens 


Seme 


Seme 


Sparsus 


Shortened 


Raccourci 


Accisus 


Streaming 


Chevelee 




Stringed 


Enguiche' 


Appensus 


Statant 


En pied 




Surmoxmted 


Surmonte 




Tail 


Queue 


Cauda 


Taloned 


OngM 


XJngulatus 


Tierce 


Tierce 


Tertiatum 


Treille 


Treille 




Trefoil 


Treffle 


Trifolium 


Tripping 
Tmnkfid 


Tronqu^ 


More suo incedeia 
Truncatus 


Tusked 


Defendu 




Vair 


Vaii^ 


Varieiatim 
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Heraldic Terms. 




EnglUh. 


FreTKsh. 


Latin. 


Vert 


Vert 


Viridis color 


Voided 


\md4 


Evacuatus 


Volant 


Volant 


Volans 


Vorant 


Engoulant 


' Vorans 


Umbrated 


Inumbratus 


Water Bouget 


Bouse 


liter Aqnarins mili* 
taris 


Wavy 


Ondd 


UndulatuB 


Whirlpool 


Tonrnant d'Ean 


Gurgee 


Two Wings expanded 


Vole 


Ala 


A Wing 
Winged 


Un Demi Vol 


Ala simplex 


Aisl^ 


Alatus 


Wreath 


Toroe 


TortUe 


Wyroni 


Dragon 


Ynerttk 
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inanual of Idanb anH iBtobilitB* 



Honour, says Cioero, is the reward of virtue, as infamy 
is the recompense of vice ; so that he who aspires to 
honour should arriye at it by the way of virtue ; — ^which 
the Eomans expressed by so building the Temple of 
Honour, that there was no possibility of entering it 
without first passing through the Temple of Virtue. 

THB KINO. 

The King is so called from the Saxon word koningj 
cr cuning, from can, intimating power, or hen, know- 
ledge, wherewith every sovereign should especially be 
invested. 

The supreme executive power of the British dominions 
is vested, by the English laws, in a single person, the 
King or Queen; for it matters not to which sex the 
crown descends ; the person entitled to it, whether 
male or female, is immediately invested with all tho 
ensigns, rights and prerogatives of sovereign sway. 
What follows, therefore, is applicable equally to queen- 
regnant as to king. See Qubbn, p. 217. 

The king is styled Father of his country; and 
because the protection of his subjects belongs to his 
care and office, the militia is annexed to his crown. 
He is also called the fountain of honour, because in him 
is vested the power of bestowing titles and dignities. 
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A king is to fight the battles of his people, and to see 
right and justice done to them; as also, according to 
his coronation oath, to preserve the rights and privileges 
of our holy church; the royal prerogative belonging 
to the crown ; the laws and customs of the realm ; to 
do justice, show mercy, keep peace and unity, &c. ; and 
he hath power of pardoning where the law condemns. 

The king being prindpium, caput, et finis parliamentiy 
may of his mere will and pleasure convoke, adjourn, 
remove, and dissolve parliaments ; as also to any bill 
that is passed by both Houses he may refuse to give 
his royal assent without rendering a reason; without 
which assent it cannot pass into a law. He may also 
increase the number * of the peers of the realm. 

The king of England is deemed a constituent part 
of the supreme legislative power, and therefore is not 
himself bound by any general act of parliament, unless 
especially named. He is the generalissimo of the 
kingdom, with the power of raising and regulating 
fleets and armies — the fountain of honour, office, and 
privilege — ^head and supreme governor of the national 
church, the foimtain of justice and general conservator 
of the peace of the kingdom — his majesty being supposed, 
in law, to be always present in all his courts, though 
he cannot personally distribute justice. His judges 
are the mirror by which the king's image is reflected.f 

Besides the attribute of sovereignty, the law ascribes 
to the king, in his political capacity, absolute perfection : 

* Since the union of England and Scotland, the king can 
neitlier make an English peer nor a Scotch peer ; all the peers 
that the king of Great Britain now creates, ar« either of the 
United Kingdom or of Ireland. 

t Plowden 
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the " king can do no wrong ;" which ancient and funda- 
mental maxim is not to be understood as if everything 
transacted by the government was of course just and 
lawful, but means only two things : First, that what- 
ever is exceptionable in the conduct of public affairs is 
not to be imputed to the king ; nor is he answerable 
for it personally to his people. And, 2ndly, that the 
prerogative of the crown extends not to do any injury ; 
it is created for the benefit of the people ; and therefore 
cannot be exerted to their prejudice. Or perhaps it 
means that, although the king is subject to the infirmities 
and passions of other men, the constitution has pre- 
scribed no mode by which he can be made personally 
amenable for any wrong that he may actually do. The 
law will therefore presume no wrong, where it has pro- 
vided no remedy. The inviolaMity of the king is essen- 
tially necessary to the free exercise of those high 
prerogatives which are vested in him, not for his own 
private splendour and gratification, but for the security 
and preservation of the real happiness and liberty of 
his subjects. 

The law ascribes to the king's majesty, in his poli- 
tical capacity, an absolute immortality. The king never 
dies. Henry, Edtoard, or George, may die; but the 
king survives them alL For, immediately upon the 
decease of the reigning prince in his natural capacity, 
his kingship, or imperial dignity, by act of law, without 
any interregnum or interval, is vested at once in his 
heir, who is eo instanti king, to all intents and purposes. 
And so tender is the law of supposing even a possibility 
of his death, that his natural dissolution is generally 
called his demise ; demisms regis, vel coronoe : an ex- 
pression signifying merely a transfer of property. 
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By letters patent, his majesty may erect new eomi' 
ties, universities, bishoprics, cities, boronghs, collies, 
hospitals, schools, fairs, markets, courts of judicature, 
forests, chases, free warrens, &c. ; and no forest or chase 
is to be made, nor castle, fort, or tower to be built, 
without his special licence. He has also power to 
coin money, and to settle the denomination or value 
for which the coin is to pass current. 

The dominions of the kings of England were first 
England, and all the sea round about Great Britain and 
Ireland, and all the isles adjacent, even to the shores of 
the neighbouring nations ; and our law saith the sea is 
of the legiance of the king, as well as the land; and as 
a mark thereof, the ships of foreigners have anciently 
asked leave to fish and pass in these seas, and do at 
this day lower their topsails to all the king's ships of 
war ; and all children borne upon these seas (as it some- 
times happens) are accounted natural-bom subjects to 
the king of Great Britain, and need not be naturalized 
as others bom out of his dominions. 

To England, Henry L annexed Normandy, and 
Henry 11. Ireland, our kings being styled only lords of 
Ireland till the 33rd of Henry VIII., although they 
had all kingly jurisdiction before. Henry II. also 
annexed the dukedoms of Guyenne and Anjou, the 
counties of Poitou, Touraine, and Maine; Edward L 
all Wales ; and Edward III. the right, though not the 
possession, of France ; but Henry Y. added both ; and 
his son, Henry YI., was crowned and recognised by all 
the states of the realm at Paris. King James L added 
Scotland, and since that time there have been super- 
added considerable parts of America, the East Indies, as 
well as that almost fifth quarter of the world Australia. 
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Of the sacred person and life of the king onr laws 
and customs are so tender, that it is made high treason 
only to imagine or intend his death : and, as he is the 
father of his country, so every subject is obliged by his 
all^iance to defend him, as well in his natural as 
political capacity; for the law saith, the life and 
member of every subject is at the service of the 
sovereign. 

THE QUBKN. 

The Queen is so called from the Saxon word 
euningine, as the king from honing. 

The Queen of England is either queen-regnant, 
queen-consort, or queen-dowager. The queen-regnant, 
or sovereign, is she who holds the crown in her owb 
right; as the first (and perhaps the second) Queen 
Mary, Queen Elizabeth, Queen Anne, and her present 
Most Gracious Majesty, Queen Victoria; and such a 
queen has the same powers, prerogatives, rights, digni- 
ties, and duties, as if she were king. 

The queen-consort is the wife of the reigning king ; 
and she, by virtue of her marriage, is participant of 
divers prerogatives above other women. 

She is a public person, exempt and distinct from the 
king ; and, not like other married women, so closely 
connected as to have lost all legal or separate existence 
so long as the marriage continues. For the queen- 
consort is of ability to purchase lands, and to convey 
them ; to make leases, to grant copyholds, and do other 
acts of ownership, without the concurrence of her lord, 
which no other married woman can do. She is also 
capable of taking a grant from the king, which no 
other wife is from her husband. The queen-consort of 
England has separate courts and officers distinct from 
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the king's, not only in matters of ceremony, bnt eyen of 
law ; and her attorney and solicitor-general are entitled 
to a place within the bar of his majesty's courts, 
together with the king's connseL She may likewise 
sue and be sued alone, without joining her husband. 
She may also have separate property in goods as well as 
lands, and has a right to dispose of them by wilL In 
short, she is in all legal proceedings looked upon as a 
single not as a married woman. The reason given for 
which is this : the wisdom of the common law would not 
have the king (whose continual care and study ought to 
be for the public good) troubled and disquieted on account 
of his wife's domestic affidrs ; wherefore it vests in his 
queen a power of transacting her own concerns without 
the intervention of the king, as if she was an unmarried 
woman. 

The queen-consort has also many exemptions and 
minute prerogatives. For instance, she pays no toll ; 
nor is she liable to any amercement in any court. 
But, in general, except where the law has expressly 
declared her exempted, she is upon the same footing 
with other subjects ; being to all intents and purposes 
the king's subject, and not his equaL 

Though the queen-consort is in all respects a subject, 
yet, in point of security of life and person, she is put 
on the same footing as the king. It is equally treason 
to compass or imagine the death of our lady the king's 
companion, as of the king himself. If, however, the 
queen be accused of any species of treason, she shall 
(whether consort or dowager) be tried by the peers of 
parliament 

A queen-dowager is the widow of the king, and as 
such enjoys most of the privileges belonging to her as 
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qneen-consort. But it is not high treason to conspire 
her death, because the succession to the crown is not 
thereby endangered. Yet still, jpro digniUUe regaU 
(for sustaining the royal dignity), no man can marry 
a queen-dowager without special licence from the 
reigning sovereign, on pain of forfeiting his lands and 
goods. But a queen-dowager, when married again to a 
subject, does not lose her regal dignity, as peeresses- 
dowager do their peerage when they marry com 
moners. 



The Eoyal Style, as settled on the 5th of November, 
1800, in consequence of the union with Ireland, which 
was to commence from the 1st of January, 1801, runs 
thus :— " Victoria, by the Grace of God, of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, 
Defender of the Faith; and of the United Church of 
England and Ireland, on earth the supreme head." 
In the Latin it is differently expressed : — "Victoria, Dei 
Gratis Britanniarum Eegina," &c. ; the word Britan- 
niarum, first introduced upon the above occasion, being 
regarded as expressive, under one term, of the incorpo- 
rated kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
James I., when he ascended the throne of England, 
revived the title which had been laid aside by an 
edict of Egbert; in the commencement of the ninth 
century, and styled himself King of Great Britain, 
comprehending under that appellation his dominion 
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oyer England and Scotland. Before the '* Union of 
the Crowns,'* Britain alone was in general used in the 
style of our sovereigns, to signify England and Wales. 
Alfred, however, was called Oovemor of the Christians 
of Britain ; Edgar, Monarch of Britain ; Henry 11., 
King of Britain; and, nearly synonymous with the 
latter, John was styled, Bex Britonium. 

The title of King of Ireland, was first granted by 
the Pope to Henry 11., though it was not regu 
larly added to the royal dignities, until assumed by 
Henry YIII., in 1541 ; before that time the dominion 
of the English sovereigns over that island was usually 
expressed by the term "Lord;" and it is a fact, 
that our monarchs publicly denominated some of the 
Irish chieftains kings, while they themselves were 
content with the subordinate honour of "Lord." It 
should be remembered, however, that the title of 
king did not invariably denote sovereignty; and, ac- 
cording to the ancient feudal system, of which those 
Irish kings formed a part, many of the barons who 
were dignified with that highnsounding appellation, 
were in a state of vassalage. The King of Majorca 
was tributary to the King of Arragon; the King of 
Man to the King of Scotland ; and the Kings of Ire- 
land to the King of England; to which might be 
added other instances from the early history of this 
country; while even so late as the reign of Bichard IL 
the whole of the kings of Ireland were tributary to 
Bobert de Vere, duke of that Island. 

The title of Defender of the FaUh, stiB retained in 
the royal style, belonged anciently to the kings of 
England, though it had not been generaUy assumed 
by them. "We are and wiB be Defenders of the 
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Catholic Faith," is an expression to be found in ^Tits 
of Eichord 11. Pope Leo X., in the year 1521, re- 
newed that dignity, which was afterwards confirmed 
by Clement VII., in conseqnence of Henry VIII. 
having written an answer, then mnch esteemed, to 
Lather's book on the Babylonian Captivity. Upon 
the suppression of the monasteries, the Pope issued a 
bull, annulling this title ; but his attempt was as futile 
in that respect, as was his silly effort to depose that 
sovereign; the English Parliament, in the 35th year 
of Henry's reign, established it beyond the power of 
change from foreign interposition, giving that monarch 
not only a complete confirmation of the title, but the 
power of exercising it. The Pope's supremacy in 
England was totally suppressed, and the king acknow- 
ledged Supreme Head of the Church, as well as of the 
state ; thereby laying the foundation of that reformation 
which was afterwards so completely and happily ac- 
complished in this kingdom. 

Henry VliJ. was tiie first King of England who 
assumed the title of Majesty^ which is still retained. 
Before that reign the sovereigns were addressed by 
the style of ''My Liege," and ''Tour Grace ;'* the 
latter of which epithets was originally conferred on 
Henry IV. " Excellent Grace,** was given to Henry VI. ; 
"Most High aiid Mighty Prince,** to Edward IV.; 
"Highness,** to Henry VII.; which last expression 
was sometimes used to Henry Vm., and sometimes 
"Grace;" until near the end of his reign, when, in 
matters of state, they gave way to the more lofky and 
appropriate appellation of "Majesty,** being the ex- 
pression with which Francis L addressed him at their 
interview ir. 1520. The Emperor Charles V. had, the 
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preceding year, first assumed the novel and high- 
sounding title of Majesty; and the polished French 
monarch lost not so fevourable an opportunity of com- 
plimenting our then youthful Henry. Elizabeth was, 
however, frequently addressed as the " Queen's Sigh' 
ness,'' as well as the " Queen* 8 Majesty.'* James I. com- 
pleted the present style of ^^ Most EocceUent Majesty,^ 
or ^^ Sacred Majesty" the latter being in allusion to 
the inviolability or sanctity of the royal person and 
prerogatives. 

The title of her present Majesty is as follows : — 

*^Her most Excellent Majesty Victoria, of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland Queen, 
Defender of the Faith, Sovereign of the Orders of the 
Garter, Thistle, Bath, St. Patrick, St. Michael, St. 
George, and the Star of India." 

The royal arms are as follows : — 

Quarterly, first and fourth gules, three lions passant- 
gardant in pale, or, for England; second, or, a lion 
rampant, within a double tressure, flory-counterflory, 
gules, for Scotland; third, azure, a harp, or, stringed 
argent, for Ireland; the whole encircled with the 
garter and its motto. 

Crest Upon the royal helmet the imperial crown, 
proper, thereon a lion statant-gardant, or, imperially 
crowned of the first. 

Supporters. Dexter, a lion rampant-gardant, or, im- 
perially crowned proper; sinister, a unicorn, argent, 
armed, crined and unguled or, gorged with a coronet 
composed of crosses patt^e and fleurs-de-lis, with a 
chain affixed thereto, passing between the fore-legs and 
reflexed over the back of the last. 

Motto. DiEu BT MON Dboit is in the compartment 
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below the sMeld, with the union roses, shamrock and 
thistle, engrafted on one stem. 



THE PBmOB OF WALES. 

Since the nnion with Scotland, his title has been 
" Prince of Great Britain, but ordinarily created Prince 
of Wales ;" and as eldest son to the King or Queen- 
regnant of England, he is Duke of Cornwall from his 
birth, as likewise Duke of Eothsay, and Seneschal of 
Scotland. 

His mantle, which he wears at royal coronations, is 
doubled below the elbow with ermine, spotted diamond- 
wise; but the robe which he wears in parliament is 
adorned on the shoulders with ^ve bars or guards of 
ermine, set at a distance one from the other, with gold 
lace above each bar. 

The younger sons of the sovereigns of England are 
by courtesy styled princes by birth, as are all their 
daughters princesses ; and the title of royal highness is 
given to all the king's children, both sons and daughters, 
and her present Majesty, by letters patent under the 
Great Seal, in February 1864, was pleased to declare 
her royal will and pleasure that, besides the children of 
the sovereigns of these realms, the children of the sons 
of any sovereign of Great Britain and Ireland shall 
l^ave and at all times hold and enjoy the same title. 

DUKE. 

The title and degree of a duke is of more ancient 
standing in other countries than with us; for at the 
time of the Conquest, the king himself was Duke of 
Normandy, which perhaps was the reason that neither 
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he nor liis suooessors for seyeral ages thought fit to 
raise a subject to so high a dignity. 

The first duke we meet with in England, properly so 
called, was Edward, somamed the Black Prince, eldest 
son to King Edward HE., whom his father, on the 17th 
March, 1337, created in parliament Duke of Cornwall : 
by which creation the first-bom sons of the sovereign 
of England are Dukes of Cornwall from their birth. 

A duke is said to be so called from dux, a leader or 
captain, because the duces of the ancient Eomans were 
leaders of an army, and chosen in the field, either by 
casting lots, or by the common yoice; but now the 
dignity of duke is generally conferred by kings and 
princes, and descends to the heir; though in some 
nations sovereigns are so called, as Duke of Savoy, 
Brunswick, &c. 

Dukes, marquesses, earls, and viscounts were for- 
merly created by investiture with much ceremony. 
The creation is now simply by letters patent of the 
sovereign under the great seaL 

A duke's mantle or robe of estate is the same as that 
of the prince, with this difference, that it has only four 
guards of ermine with a gold lace above each, that of 
the prince having ^ve. 

The mantle which a duke wears at the coronation of 
a king or queen over his surcoat, &o., is of crimson 
velvet, lined with white taffeta, and is doubled with 
ermine below the elbow, and spotted with four rows of 
spots on each shoulder. 

All dukes' eldest sons, by the courtesy of England, 
are from their birth styled marquises if their fathers 
enjoy that title ; if there is no marquisate in the family 
they take the next highest title ; thus the eldest son of 
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the Dnke of Nortliamberland has the eonrtesy titld of 
Earl Percy, there heing no marqnisate among the &mily 
honours. The dnkedom of Manchester has neither 
marqnisate nor distinct earldom, so the eldest son is 
Viscount Mandeyille. The younger sons are all styled 
lords, with the addition of their Christian name, as Lord 
Thomas, Lord James, &c. ; and all dukes' daughters are 
styled Ladies. 

A duke has the title of grace ; and in formal super- 
scriptions or addresses is styled, most high, potent, and 
noble prince ; and dukes of the royal blood, most high, 
most mighty, and illustrious princes. 

For coronet, see PL xliu., n. 6. 

MARQUIS. 

A marquis, which by the Saxons was called marken' 
reve, and signified a governor or ruler of marches and 
frontier countries, hath been a title with us but of late 
years, the first being Bobert Yere, Earl of Oxford, who, 
by King Bichard 11., in 1387, was created Marquis of 
Dublin, and from thence it became a title of honour; 
for, in former times, those that governed the marches 
were called lord marchers, and not marquises. 

His robes are the same as that of a duke, except that 
he has only three guards and a half instead of four on 
the shoulder, and his coronation mantle has four rows 
of spots on the right shoulder and but three on the 
left;, whereas a duke's has four rows on each. 

The honour of marquis is hereditary, as is that of a 
duke, earl, viscount, and baron ; and the eldest son of 
a marquis, by the courtesy of England, is called earl, 
or by the next highest title in the family when there is 
no earldom; thus the Marqtiis of Salisbury's eldest 

Q 
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son is by conrtesj Yisconnt Cranboume. The younger 
sons of marquises are called lords by their Christian 
names, as Lord John, &c. ; and the daughters of 
marquises are bom ladies ; the eldest son of a marquis 
ranks next beneath an earL 

EABL. 

The next degree of honour is an earl, which titlo 
came from the Saxons ; for in the ancient Anglo-Saxon 
goYcmment, earldoms of counties were not only digni- 
ties of honour, but offices of justice, having the charge 
and custody of the county whereof they were earls, and 
for assistance having their deputy, called vicecomes, 
which ofi&ce is now managed by sherifife. The first earl 
in Britain that was invested by girding with the sword^ 
was Hugh de Pusay, or Pudsey, Bishop of Durham, who, 
by King Eichard L, was created Earl of Northumberland^ 

An earl's robes nowise differ from a duke*s or 
marquis's, except that a duke's mantle has four guards^ 
a marquis's three and a half, and an earl's but three, 
with a gold lace: and his coronation mantle is the 
same as theirs, with only this difference — a duke's has 
four rows of spots on each shoulder ; a marquis's four 
on the right, and but three on the lefb; and an earl's 
has but three on each. His cap is also the same, but 
his coronet is different; for as a duke*s has only 
leaves, a marquis's leaves and pearls of equal height, 
that of an earl has the pearls much higher than the 
leaves. PI. xLin., n. 8. 

After a man is created an earl, yiscount, or receives 
any other title of honour, above the title he enjoyed 
before, it becomes part of his name, and not an addition 
only; and in all legal proceedings he ought to be styled 
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by that of liifi dignity. An earl has the title of lord- 
ship ; and, being written to, is styled right honourable. 
By the courtesy of England, an earl's eldest son is 
bom a viscount if there is such a title attached to the 
name, otherwise he is called lord only, as in the case 
of the Earl of Derby, whose eldest son is Lord Stanley, 
and an earl's daughters are all ladies ; but his younger 
sons have no title of peerage. 

VISCOUNT. 

The next degree of honour to an earl is that of 
viscount, which was anciently an office under an earl, 
who, being the king's immediate officer in his county, 
and his personal attendance being offcen required at 
court, had his deputy to look after the affidrs of the 
county, which officer is now called a sheriff, retaining 
the name of his substitution (in Latin vicecomes) ; but 
about the 18th of Henry YI., 1440, it became a degree 
of honour, by his conferring this title upon John Lord 
Beaumont, by letters patent, with the same ceremony 
as that of an earl, marquis, and duke. 

The mantle of a viscount has two guards and a half, 
each having a gold lace ; his coronation mantle has three 
rows of spots on the right shoulder, and two on the left. 

His coronet, which is a circle of gold, is adorned 
with twelve silver balls. PI. XLm., n. 9. 

The title of a viscount is, right honourable and 
truly noble, or potent lord. 

The eldest son of a viscount has no title of peerage, 
nor are his daughters ladies ; but the eldest son and 
daughter of the first viscount in Great Britain and 
Ireland are said to be the first gentleman and gentle- 
woman without a title in the kingdom* 
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AR0HBI8HOPS AND BISHOPS. 

The two archbishops have superintendence over all 
the churches of England, and in some respects over the 
other bishops ; and the Archbishop of Canterbury has 
a kind of supereminence over the Archbishop of York ; 
for he has power to summon him to a national synod 
or convocation, and is primate of all England, and next 
in rank to the royal family ; precedes not only dukes, 
but all the great ofi&cers of the crown ; nor does any, 
except the lord chancellor, or lord keeper, come 
between him and the Archbishop of York. 

He is ^^ primate and metropolitan of aU England,** and 
has the title of grace given him, and most reverend 
father in God. 

To the Archbishop of Canterbury it properly belongs 
to crown the sovereign, to consecrate a new-made bishop, 
and to call provincial synods : the Bishop of London 
being accounted his provincial dean, the Bishop of 
Winchester his chancellor, and the Bishop of Bochester 
his chaplain. 

The Archbishop of York, who is ^^ primate of England 
and metropolitan of hia province" has the honour tc 
crown the q^ueen-consort, and to be her perpetual 
chaplain: he hath also the title of grace, and most 
reverend father in God. 

Next to the two archbishops in the episcopal college, 
the bishops of London, Durham, and Winchester have 
^ways the precedence, by a statute made 21 Hen. 
yill. ; and all the other bishops according to the 
priority of their ccmsecrations. 

The Bishop of London precedes, as being bishop of 
the capital city of England, and provincial dean of 
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Canterbury, the Bishop of Durham, as Earl of Sedburg ; 
and the Bishop of Winchester, as prelate of the order 
of the Garter. 

AU bishops (as spiritual barons) are said to be three 
ways barons of the realm, yiz. by writ, patent, and 
consecration; they precede all under the degree of 
nscounts, having always their seat on the sovereign's 
right hand in the parliament-house ; and being the 
fathers and guardians of the church, they are styled 
fathers in God. 

As the two archbishops are called most reverend, 
and have the title of grace, so the inferior bishops are 
called right reverend, and have the title of lordship 
given them. 

A bishop's robe, in parliament, is of fine scarlet 
cloth, having a long train, and is doubled on the 
shoulders with miniver, edged with white ermine, as is 
the bosom ; and when he goes to the House of Lords 
(the sovereign being there), his train is supported by 
four chaplains to the door of the house ; aflier which, 
by a red riband fixed to the end of the train and tied in 
a loop, he supports it himself the loop being put over 
bis right wrist ; and in that form he takes his seat, 
having a four-square cap on his head. 

BABONB. 

A temporal baron is an hereditary dignity of nobility 
and honour next to a bishop ; and of this degree there 
are two sorts in England, viz. a baron by writ, and a 
baron by patent. 

A baron by writ is he unto whom a writ of summons 
in the name of the sovereign is directed, without a 
patent of creation, to come to the parliament, appointed 
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to be holden at a certain time and place, and there to 
treat and advise with his sovereign, the prelates, and 
nobility, about the weighty affairs of the nation. 

The first institntor of a baron by patent was King 
Richard II., who in the year 1388, the eleventh of his 
reign, created John Beauehamp, of Holt Castle, Baron 
of Kidderminster, and invested him with a surcoat, 
maiitle, hood, cape, and verge. The newly-created 
baron is now brought into the House of Lords in his 
robes, between two peers of the same degree, and 
introduced by Garter King-of-arms, who carries the 
letters patent, the baron himself bearing the writ. A 
baron has but two guards and laces on each shoulder ; 
and his coronation mantle has but two rows of spots on 
each shoulder. 

A baron had no coronet till the reign of King 
Charles II., when he was adorned with a circle of gold, 
and six silver balls set close to the rim, but without 
jewels, as now borne. PI. xlhi., n. 10. 

A barony by patent goes to the heir-male, being 
almost universally so limited. But a barony by writ 
goes to the heirs-general ; and in case of more female 
heirs than one, it becomes in abeyance, when the king 
may make his option, and grant it to which of them he 
thinks fit. 

PRIVILEGBS OF PBEBS. 

The nobility of England enjoy many great privileges, 
the principal of which are as follows : — 

They are free from all arrests for debt, as being the 
king's hereditary counsellors: therefore a peer cannot 
be outlawed in any civil action; and no attachment 
lies against his person; but execution may be taken 
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apon his lands and goods. For the same reason they 
are free from all attendance at court-leet, or sheriffs* 
toms ; or, in case of a riot, from attending the ;poB8e 
comitatus. 

In criminal causes they are tried by their peers, who 
give their verdict not npon oath, as other juries, bnt 
upon their honmtr, A court is built on purpose, in the 
middle of Westminster Hall, which is pulled down 
when their trials are over. 

To secure the honour jof, and prevent the spreading 
of any scandal upon, peers, or any great ofi&cer of the 
realm, by reports, there is an express law, called scan" 
dcdum magncUum, by which any man convicted of 
making a scandalous report against a peer of the realm 
though true, is condemned to a fine, and to remain in 
prison till the same be paid. 

BABONSTS. 

This title was originally instituted by King James I., 
the 22nd of May, 1611, by letters patent under the 
great seal, to feed his unpardonable profusion, although 
under the specious plea of assisting him in the reduction 
of Ulster. The whole order was designed by the 
founder not to exceed two hundred persons, of which, 
if any became extinct for want of male-heirs, no new 
creations should be made even to fill the vacancies. 
King James indeed never exceeded the number, except 
by four in the room of the same number who were 
elevated to the peerage. But the great rule of the 
institution was, that none should be admitted unless 
upon good proof that they were men for quality, state 
of living, and good reputation, worthy of it ; and, at the 
least, descended of a grandfather b^ the father's sidot 
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that bore arms, and had also a clear revenae in lands 
of at lesu9t IjOpOZ. per annum. 

Those who are conversant with the personal history 
of the kingdom, and will read over the first list, will 
be readily convinced that it was highly respectable, 
and that these requisites were complied with. 

In the reign of Charles 11., however, this list of 
baronets was increased to 888 ; and since the reign of 
George n., the number has been unlimited, and the 
qualifications necessary for admission into this order 
have been frequently dispensed with. 

The order of baronets in Scotland was also projected 
by Kjng James, for the plantation and cultivation of 
the province of Nova Scotia, in America ; and his son, 
Charles I., executed his father's plan of institution, 
soon after his accession to the throne, the first person 
dignified with this order being Sir Bobert Gordon, of 
Gordonstow, whose patent bears date May 28, 1625. 



THB MOST NOBLB ORDER OF THB GARTER. 

AoooRDma to the most authentic accounts, this most 
ancient and noble order vtras instituted by King Edward 
III., anno 1350, the 24th year of his reign.* 

* The patron, St. George, was a person of great renown and 
chivahy, who, according to the learned Selden, soffered martyr- 
dom at Lydia, under Diocletian. His &me was so great, that 
many temples and monasteries were dedicated to him in the 
Eastern countries, whence his reputation reached England, where 
his memory is still annually celebrated on the 23rd day of April, 
commonly called St Geoiam'a do^. 
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Hespeoting the pristine institution, no positive in- 
formation has yet been elicited. By some writers it is 
said, that the English monarch, having engaged in a 
war against France, to obtain that crown, which he 
claimed as descended to him in right of his mother, 
thought fit to allure to his party all such brave men 
as were eminent commanders and soldiers of fortune, 
with the view of exciting a spirit of emulation and mili- 
tary genius among his nobility. To this end he erected 
a round table in the castle of Windsor, in imitation of 
Bang Arthur's at Winchester ; and here the numerous 
guests were exercised at tilts and tournaments and 
royally entertained with magnificent feasts, to attach 
them to the king's party. On his return from his 
victorious expedition into France, he rewarded those 
knights who had served him valiantly with this 
distinguished badge or order; the total number so 
honoured being twenty-six, of which the king himself 
was one. 

Other authors assert, that, the same king displaying 
his garter as the signal of a battle which was crowned 
with success (supposed to be Cressy), gave rise to this 
order. 

A romantic story has also obtained credence, that the 
fair Countess of Salisbury, in dancing with King 
Edward, let fall her garter, which the king took up, 
and tied round his own 1^,* at which the queen being 



* There may be more truth in this tradition than baa been 
generally supposed. The Countess of Salisbury alluded to was 
probably that celebrated beauty, Joan Planiagenet, the Fair 
Maid of Kent, ultimately the wife of Edward the Black Prince 
and mother of Bichard U.— ^. 
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jealous, or the courtiers smiling, be restored it tc its 
fair owner, giving as a motto— 

** Honi soit qui mal y pense." 

** Evil be to bim (or her) who evil thinks of it." 

Wbatever may have been its origin, this order, which 
has ever been considered as the highest in rank and 
dignity in the world, and with which kings and princes 
of all nations have deemed it most honourable to be 
invested, consists of the sovereign and twenty-five com- 
panions, called knights of the Gurter. There are 
besides five principal officers : the prelate, annexed to 
the see of Winchester; the chancellor annexed to 
the see of Oxford; registrar, the dean of Windsor; 
Grarter king of arms; and usher, or black rod. Of 
these the prelate is the principal, whose office is as 
ancient as the institution. William de Edynton, then 
bishop of Winchester, was the first prelate ; from which 
time his successors, bishops of Winchester, have con- 
tinued prelates to this day. The prelate is obliged to 
wear the habit of the order yearly, on the vigil and day 
of St. G^eorge, whether it be in parliament, or on any 
other solemn occasion and festival. 

With respect to the chancellor, at the first institution 
of this order the common seal was ordained to remain 
in the custody of whatsoever knight companion the king 
should please. But King Edward lY. finding it neces- 
sary to settle the office of chancellor of the Grarter on 
a person distinct from the knights companions, yet sub- 
servient to them, in a chapter holden at Westminster, 
the 16th of his reign, ordered that the seal should bo 
delivered to Eichard de Beauchamp, bishop of Salis- 
bury, during pleiMure; and not long afterwards, by 
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letters patent, by reason that the chapel of Windsor 
was within the diocese of Salisbury, the said Bichard 
de Beauchamp was ordained chancellor for life ; and it 
was further ordained that, after his decease, his succes- 
sors, bishops of Salisbury, should always have and hold 
the said office of chancellor. 

King Edward VI., however, in the 7th year of his 
reign, ordained that this high office should not be 
executed by an ecclesiastic, but by a knight of known 
extraction, sufficient abilities, and of honour untainted ; 
whereupon Sir William Cecil, then principal secretary 
of state, was made chancellor of the Grarter; and so 
this office continued, until King Charles I., by the 
unanimous consent of the knights companions, declared 
that the bishop of Salisbury and his successors should 
for ever have and execute the office of chancellor of 
the Garter, and should succeed thereto immediately 
upon the first vacancy : from which period the bishops 
of this see have continued to preside a^ chancellors, till 
recently, when, by a rearrangement of the dioceses, 
Windsor was transferred to the see of Oxford, and 
consequently the bishop of Oxford is now chancellor 
of the order of the Garter. 

The office of registrar was constituted at the first 
institution. What the first registrar's name was, or 
who were his successors to the reign of Henry V., are not 
known ; but firom the reign of Henry Y. to that of 
Henry Vill. they were canons of Windsor. The first 
dean of Windsor constituted registrar was John Yesoy, 
in the 8th of Henry YIII. ; and at a chapter holden at 
Whitehall, 11th Charles I., that prince was pleased to 
declare that the office of the dean and registrar should 
be united in one and the same person. For the greater 
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honour and splendour of this most noble order, Kin g 
Henry Y., with the advice and consent of the knights 
companions, instituted the ofi&ce of Garter Eing-of-arms, 
and was pleased to appoint him the principal ofi&cer 
within the ofi&ce of arms, and chief of all the servants 
of arms. 

The services enjoined by bim relating to the order 
were at first performed by Windsor Herald-at-arms, an 
ofi&cer created with that title by Edward HI. much 
about the time of the institution of this order. 

The first person created Grarter was Sir William 
Brugges, who in the institution of his office is called 
" Jartier Eoy d'Armes d'Anglois ;" but his title other- 
wise runs "Dictus Grartier Eex Armorum." John 
Smart was successor to Brugges, and had this ofi&ce 
given him by patent under the title of " Eex Armorum 
de Garteria ;'* and John Wrythe was styled " Principalis 
Heraldus et (Mciarius inditi ordinis Garterii Armorum 
Eex Anglicorum." But Sir Gilbert Dethic, leaving out 
" Heraldus," joined " Principalis" with "Eex," and so 
it has since continued ''Principalis Eex Armorum" 
(Principal King-of-arms). 

There was assigned by Queen Elizabeth a badge of 
gold, to be daily worn by the King-of-arms and his 
successors on his breast, in a gold chain or riband, and 
thereon enamelled the sovereign's arms with an imperial 
crown, and both surrounded with a princely garter ; but 
Sir Edward Walker, when Garter, obtained leave to 
impale therein St. George's arms with those of the 
sovereign. 

The ofi&ce of Usher of the Black Eod was likewise 
instituted by the founder, and was granted by him tc 
William Whitehorse, Esq., for life, and was then termed 
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^'Offidmn Hoetiarii CapellsB Begis infira Oacttmm de 
Windsore." In the 3rd of Henry IV. this office is 
called ** Officimn Virgarii comitivaB de la Garter infra 
Castrum Eegis de Windesore." 

In the next patent to John Athelbrigg, Ist Henry Y., 
it is altered to "Officium Virgarii sive Osirarii, &c. 
And afterwards ** Officimn YirgSB Bajnli coram Bege 
ad Festmn Sancti Georgii infra Castrum Eegis de 
Windesore ;" and ever since it has passed in patent by 
the name of "Virgaa Bajolus Virgarius," or "Niger 
Virgifer." But in the constitutions of the office he has 
the title given him of Hostiarius, and is also there 
required to be a gentleman of name and arms; and if 
not a knight at his entrance into office, he is to be 
knighted by the sovereign. 

As Garter was declared the principal officer of arms, 
this officer was appointed chief usher in the kingdom, 
and so called Gentleman Usher of the Black Bod. 

In a chapter holden at Whitehall, 13th Charles IL, 
this office was fixed to one of the gentlemen ushers 
daily waiters at court, the eldest of whom is properly 
called Gentleman Daily Waiter and Black Bod. His 
employment in general, besides what relates to the 
order of the Grarter, is attendance in the House of 
Lords, and also among the officers of the court. In the 
8th of Elizabeth there was assigned him a gold badge, 
to be openly worn in a gold chain or riband on his 
breast, composed of one of the knots in the collar of the 
garter which tie the roses together and encompass the 
garter on both sides. 

The first elected by King Edward into the most 
noble order of the Garter was Edward, his eldest son, 
sumamed the Black Prince ; and the rest of his accom- 
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plished companions were these that follow, and who aro 
thus placed in their stalls : 

1. The Sovereign. King Edward III. 

2. Edward, Prince of Wales. 

3. Henry, Duke of Lancaster. 

4. Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick. 

5. Piers, Captain de Bench. 

6. Balph Stafford, Earl of Stafford. 

7. William Montacute, Earl of Salishury. 
8« Roger Mortimer, Earl of March. 

9. Sir John Lisle. 

10. Sir Bartholomew Burghersh. 

11. Sir John Beauchamp. 

12. Sir John Mohun. 

13. Sir Hugh Courtenay. 

14. Sir Thomas Holland. 

15. Sir John Grey. 

16. Sir Bichard Fitz-Simon. 

17. Sir Miles Stapleton. 

18. Sir Thomas WaU. 

19. Sir Hugh Wroteslf y. 

20. Sir Nele Lorin. 

21. Sir John Ohandos. 

22. Sir James Audley. 

23. Sir Otho Holland. 

24. Sir Henry Earn. 

25. Sir Sane Daubrichcourt 

26. Sir Walter Pavely. 

From this account, it appears that the persons who 
were distinguished by this honour were not all of the 
nobility ; but at the present day this high and most 
honourable badge of distinction is generally bestowed 
on members of the peerage. 

In their stalls they are placed according to their 
seniority, and not according to their dignities and titles 
of honour : hence a knight bachelor in former days hap 
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taken precedency of a duke, as Sir Henry Lee, knt, 
had precedency of the Duke of Lennox, in the time of 
James I. 

By a chapter holden 3rd of June, 1786, a new statute 
was ordained, that the order should consist of the sove- 
reign and twenty-five knights companions, exclusive of 
the sons of his Majesty or his successors, who had been, 
or might be, elected knights thereof. 

Edward III. connected with the order a number of 
poor or alms-knights, men of rank and merit, who had 
not the means of living nobly ; an institution which is 
stUl continued, the members of which were long known 
under the title of Poor Knights of Windsor. They are 
now called Military and Naval Knights of Windsor. 

The habit and insignia of the order of the Grarter are, 
garter, surcoat, mantle, hood, George, collar, cap, and 
feathers. The Gabtbb, of dark-blue velvet edged with 
gold, bearing the motto, "honi soit qui mal y pense," in 
letters of gold, with buckle and pendant of richly-chased 
gold, is worn on the lefi; leg below the knee. PI. xxi., 
n. 3. The mantle is of blue velvet lined with taffeta ; 
on the left breast is embroidered the stab. PL xxi., n. 4. 
The SUEOOAT, or kirtle, is of crimson velvet lined with 
white taffeta. The hood afiSxed to the mantle is also of 
crimson velvet. The hat is of black velvet lined with 
white taffeta, and adorned with a large plume of white 
ostrich feathers, with a tuffc of black heron's feathers 
in the centre, af&xed to the hat by a band of diamonds. 
The COLLAR is of gold, composed of twenty-six pieces 
(in allusion to the number of knights), each in the form 
of a garter, enamelled blue, with the motto. PI. xxi., 
n. 1. To which is appended the badge, or figure of St. 
George on horseback. PI. xxi., n. 2. The jewel (PL xxi., 
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n. 5) is worn in common, pendent to a broad dark-bluo 
riband, oyer the left shoulder. 

THE MOST HONOURABLE MIUTABY ORDER OF THE BATH. 

Knights of the Bath, so called from part of the 
ceremony at their creation, were commonly made at the 
coronation of a king or queen, or at the creation of a 
prince or duke of the blood royal. 

In the reign of Henry lY. there was a degree of 
knighthood specified under the express appellation of 
Enights of the Bath. That king, on the day of his 
coronation, in the Tower of London, conferred the 
honour on forty-six esquires, who had watched all the 
night before, and had hathed themselves. Mr. Selden 
thinks this order more ancient than the time of Henry 
lY. ; and Mr. Ashmole is of opinion that the said king 
did not constitute, but rather that he restored, the 
ancient manner of making knights, for formerly knights 
bachelors were created by ecclesiastics with the like 
ceremonies ; which, however, were by King Henry IV. 
made peculiar to the degree of knights of the Bath. 

After the coronation of Charles II., who created 
sixty-eight knights, the order was neglected till the year 
1725, when George I. was pleased to revive and re- 
organise it, to consist of the sovereign, grand-master, 
and thirty-six companions. That king allowed the 
chapel of King Henry YIL to be the chapel of the 
order, and directed that each knight's banner, with 
plates of his arms and style, should be placed over the 
several stalls, in like manner as over those of the 
knights of the Grarter in St. George's chapel, at Wind- 
sor ; and he allowed them supporters to their arms. His 
Boyal Highness Prince William, second son to the 
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Prince of Wales, on this occasion was made the first 
knight companion ; his Grace the Duke of IKontague, 
grand-master; and the dean of Westminster (for the 
time being) dean of the order. The other officers are, 
Bath Eing-of-arms, a registrar, who is also secretary, 
a gentleman-usher of the scarlet rod, and a messenger. 
The office of genealogist has been recently abolished. 

Several alterations have since been made. In Janu- 
ary, 1815, it was ordained that '*for ^e purpose of 
commemorating the auspicious termination of the long 
and arduous contests in which this empire had been 
engaged," the order should be composed of three classes. 

The FiBST GLASS to consist of not exceeding seventy- 
two knights grand crosses, exclusive of the sovereign 
and princes of the blood. They are distinguished by 
the letters G.C.B. after their names. 

Seoonb class. Knights oommandebs (E.C.B.) to be en- 
titled to the distinctive appellation of knighthood, and to 
have the same rights and privileges as knights bachelors, 
taking precedence of them ; they wear the badob pen- 
dent by a red riband, instead of collar, round the neck 
(PI. XXL, n. 2), and the star embroidered on the left side. 
PI. XXI., n. 4. Those persons only are eligible either to 
this or the first class whp are not below the rank of 
major-general in the army, or rear-admiral in the navy, 
excepting twelve of the number, who may be appointed 
for civil or diplomatic services. 

TmBD CLASS. Companions of the obdeb (C.B.) take 
precedence of esquires, but are not entitled to the appel- 
lation of knights bachelors. The badge (PL xxi., n. 2) is 
worn pendent by a narrow red riband to the button-hole. 

The BADGE is commonly pendent by a ring to a broad 
red riband over the right shoulder, hanging on the left 

B 
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side ; bnt on particular occasions it is worn pendent to 
the collar. PL xxi., n. 1 and 2. The subooats are of red 
taffeta, lined with white, and girt with a white kirtle. 
The MANTLB is also the same as the snrcoat, with the 
star (PI. XXI., n. 3) OB the Idi breast. Motto, '' tria 

JUNCTA nr UHO.*' 

THX MOST ANOnSNT OBDEB OF THE THISTLE 

Is fandfolly stated to have beai instituted by ki^g 
Achaius on the occasion of a bright cross, similar to that 
on which the patron, St. Andrew, suffered martyrdom, 
appearing in the heavens to him and Hurgus, king of 
the Picts, on the night preyious to the battle gained by 
them oyer Athelstan, king of England. The date is 
not known of its origin, but it was reyiyed in 1540, by 
James Y. of Scotland; again by James 11. of England, 
in 1679 ; and subsequently by Queen Anne and King 
George I. ; since which it has been several times re- 
organised. The order consisted of the sovereign and 
twelve knights until the reign of King George lY., who, 
by royal warrant at his coronation, increased the 
number of knights to sixteen. The oollab has thistles 
and sprigs of rue and gold enamelled (PI. xxn., n. 1), to 
which is appended the badge, n. 2. The sta& is 
worn on the left side (n. 3) ; and the jewel is pendent 
to a green riband over the lefk shoulder, tied und^ 
the arm, (n. 4.) Motto, ^inoco me impune lagbssbt." 
The officers of this order are — ^the dean, a secretary, an 
usher of the green rod, and the Lord Lyon king-of-arms. 

THE MOST ILLUSTBIOUS OBDEB OF ST. PATBIOK 

Was instituted by King George m., Feb. 6, 1783, and 
consists of the sovereign, grand-master, a prince of the 
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blood royal, and fifteen knights ; the lord licntenant of 
Ireland, pro tempore, being grand-master. 

The officers of the order are, the Lord Primate the 
Archbishop of Armagh, prelate; the Archbishop of 
Dublin, chancellor ; the Dean of St Patrick, registrar ; 
a secretary ; a geneidogist ; an usher of the black rod 
and Ulster king-of-arms. 

The ooLLAB is of pure gold, composed of six harps 
and five roses alternately joined together by twelve 
knots ; in the centre is a crown, and pendent thereto 
by a harp is the badge. PI. zxn., n. 1 and 2. The 
STAB is of silver embroidery, upon a circular centre or, 
a cross saltire gu,, surmounted by a shamrock slipped 
ppr.y each leaf charged with a crown or, within a circular 
fillet of gold, with the motto," Qxns skpababit." PL xxii., 
n. 3. The jewel is likewise worn pendent from a light 
blue riband scarfwise over the right shoulder, n. 4. 

THE BOYAL HANOVEBIAK OUELPHIG OBDEB 

Wasfoimded by his majesty Gteorge IV., when Prince 
Regent, in 1815, in commemoration of the raising of 
Hanover into a kingdom, and for rewarding those 
persons who had performed any signal service to their 
kiTig and country. Until his royal highness the Dnke 
of Cumberland became King of Hanover, this decoration 
was at the disposal of the sovereign of Great Britain : 
it is now wholly Hanoverian, unde the control of the 
King of Hanover. The order is composed of three 
classes, into which civil and military men are admitted, 
viz., grand crosses, commanders, and knights. The 
BADGES of the military grand crosses, military com- 
manders, and military knights, only differ in size 
according to their dass. PI. xxin., n. 2. 
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The BADGES of the civil grand crosses, comioanders, 
and knights are also alike, only differing in size, 
having a crown npon the npper limb of the cross 
(without the swords), by which it is suspended, and a 
wreath of oak-leaves instead of lanrels. It is worn on 
grand occasions suspended from the collar (n. 1) ; but 
on ordinary occasions it is worn pendent from a sky- 
blue riband scarfwise. Commanders suspend it by a 
sky-blue riband worn round the neck, and knights by a 
riband and gold buckle from the button-hole. 

The STAR worn by the military grand crosses is of 
eight points, &c., with the motto, ** neo aspeba tbbbent," 
n. 3. That worn by the civil grand crosses only differs 
in the omission of the swords, and a wreath of oak- 
leaves being substituted for laurel. 

The star of the civil commanders differs from the 
last. See PI. xxni., n. 4. 

That of the military commanders is the same, with 
the addition of the swords, and changing the oak into 
laurel-leaves. 

THE WOST DISTINOUISHED OBDEB OF ST. IHOHASL 
AND ST. GEOBOE 

Was also instituted by his majesty G^rge lY., in 
1818, in commemoration of the united states of the 
Ionian Idands being placed under his sovereign pro- 
tectorship. 

The order is <K)mposed of tiiree classes, and consists 
of the sovereign, a grand-master, a first and principal 
knight grand CToas, eight grand crosses, twelve knights 
commanders, and twenty-four knights, exclusive of 
Britidi sotgeots holding high and confidential employ in 
Ae service of the united 43tates of Malta. 
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The OOLLAB and badge (PL xxni., n. 1 and 2) are 
worn round the neck on grand occasions ; but ordinarily 
the badge is worn pendent firom a red riband with blue 



The STAB worn by the knights grand crosses is of 
exquisite taste, and can only be understood by reference 
to PL zxni., n. 8. That worn by the knights com- 
manders is of a similar description, but of less beauty. 

PI. XXUL, fig. 4. Motto, " AUSPIGIUM IPSUOBIS JBVI." 
THB MOST EZALTBI) OBDEB OF THE STAB OF INDIA (K.S.I.) 

This order was instituted by her present Majesty, 
23rd of February, 1861. It consists of the soTereign, a 
grand-master (the governor-general of India for the 
time bf/ing), and twenty-five knights, together with 
such extra or honorary knights as the crown shall from 
time to time appoint. The statutes provide that it 
shall be competent for the sovereign to confer the 
dignity of knight of the order upon such princes and 
chiefs of India as shall entitle themselves to her 
Majesty's favour, and on such of her Majesty's British 
subjects as shall render important and loyal services to 
the Indian Empire. The stab, to be worn on the left 
breast, is formed of wavy rays of gold issuing from 
the centre, having thereon a star of five points in 
diamonds, encircled by a light-blue enamelled riband 
(on which the points rest) tied at the ends, and in- 
scribed with the motto, ** heaven's light oub guide," 
also in diamonds. {Vide Frontispiece.) 

The OOLLAB is composed of the united red and white 
historic roses of England, and the lotus flower of 
India, between them two palm branches tied together 
in saltire, and in the centre an imperial crown all of gold 
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richly enamelled in their proper colours, and connected 
by a double chain of gold. 

The BADOB worn as a pendent to the collar, or to the 
nband when the collar is not worn, consists of an onya 
cameo of her Majesty's head in profile, set in a perforated 
^nd ornamented oval containing the motto of the order, 
surmounted by a star of five points all in diamonds. 

The riband is of pale blue^ with a white stripe 
Vowards each edge. 

KNIOHT8-BANNSBBT8 

This degree of knighthood is of very ancient date. It 
was conferred in England as early as the reign of 
Edward I., and bestowed on persons distinguished for 
their gallantry by the king (or his general, which was 
very rare), at the head of his army, drawn up in 
battalia, after a victory, under the royal standard dis- 
played, attended by all the field-officers and nobility of 
the court then in the army. 

Enights-bannerets took place before the younger 
sons of all viscounts and barons, and also preceded 
baronets, and were allowed to bear their arms with 
supporters, which is denied to all others .under the 
degree of a baron, unless they be knights grand crosses 
of any of the established orders. 

In the year 1773, at a review of the royal navy at 
Portsmouth, his majesty George IIL conferred this 
honourable title on several flag-officers, viz., Admirals 
Pye and Sprye, and on Captains Enight, Bickerton, 
and Yemon. But this was not according to the original 
institution, viz., '' by the king in person, at the head of 
his army, under the royal banner displayed, on occasioii 
of some glorious victory." 
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KiaGHTS BAOHBLOBS. 

This honour was formerly in very high esteem ; but 
the original institution being perverted, it is now con- 
ferred indiscriminately upon gownsmen, burghers, 
physicians, and others, by the sovereign's lightly 
touching the person, who is then kneeling, on the right 
shoulder with a drawn sword, and saying, " Bise, Sir 
,** mentioning the Christian name. 

Originally the qualifications for it were such, that 
no trader could be created, nor any one of a servile 
condition. It was then requisite that he should be 
brave, expert, well-behaved, and of good morals. A 
candidate for knighthood being approved of, he pre- 
sented himself in the church, confessed his sins, had 
absolution given him ; he heard mass, watched his 
arms all night, placed his sword on the altar, which 
was returned by the priest, who gave him his benedic- 
tion; the sacrament was administered to him, and, 
having bathed, he was dressed in rich robes, and his 
spurs and sword put on. He then appeared before his 
chief, who dubbed him a knight, after the same manner, 
in fact, as the knights bachelors are at this time made. 
The whole ceremony then concluded with feasting and 
rejoicing. 

Knighthood is not hereditary, but acquired. It dcea 
not come into the world with a man, like nobility ; nor 
can it be revoked. It was anciently the custom to 
knight every man of rank and fortune, that he might 
be qualified to give challenges, to fight in the lists, and 
to perform feats of arms. The sons of kings, and kings 
themselves, with all other sovereigns, in former days 
had knighthood conferred on them as a mark of honour. 
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Tbey were usually knighted at their baptism, or maiv 
riage, at their coronation, or before battle.* 



ESQUIBE. 

A title of honour aboTe a gentleman and below a 
knight. This appellation, termed in Latin armigery or 
scutariua, served anciently to denote such as were 
bearers of arms, or carried the shield ; and was accord- 
ingly considered as a title of office only, until the 
reign of Bichard 11. ; though little mention is made of 
this, or the addition of gentleman, in ancient deeds, till 
the time of Henry V., when, by a statute in the first 
year of that monarch, it was enacted, that in all cases 
where process of outlawry lay, the additions of the 
estate, d^ree, or profession of the defendant should be 
inserted. 

This statute having made it necessary to ascertain 
who was entitled to this degree, it was laid down as a 
general rule, that there were seven sorts of esquires; 
viz. : — 

1st. Esquires of the king's body, limited to the 
number of four ; who kept the door of the king's bed* 
chamber, when he pleased to go to bed, walked at a 
coronation, and had precedence of all knights' younger 
sons. They are now dimsed. 

2dly. The eldest sons of knights, and their eldest 
sons successively. 

* Ko BritiBh subject is allowed to wear the insigma of any 
foreign order, without first obtaining her Majesty's permis- 
sion ; and no licence or permission subsequent to March, 1813, to 
wear the insignia of those orders in England, authorises the 
assumption of any style, appellation, rank, precedence, priidlege 
&c., appertaining to a knight bachelor of the United Kingdom. 
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Sdly. The eldest sons of the youngest sons of borons, 
Mid others of the greater nobility. 

4thly. Such as the sovereign invests with collars of 
SS, as the kings at-arms, heralds, &c., or shall grant 
silver or white spurs to ; the eldest sons of those last- 
mentioned may also bear the title. 

5thly. Esquires to the knighfs of the Bath, being 
their attendants on their installation ; these must bear 
coat-armour, according to the law of arms, are esquires 
for life, and also their eldest sons, and have the same 
privileges as the esquires of the king's body. 

6thly. Sherifs of counties and justices of peace 
(with this distinction, that a sheriff, in regard to the 
dignity of the office, is an esquire for life, but a justice 
of the peace only so long as he continues in the com* 
mission), and all those who bear special office in the 
royal housdiold, as gentlemen of the privy chamber, 
carvers, sewers, cup-bearers, pensioners, serjeants-at- 
arms, and all that have any near or especial depend- 
ence on the royal person, and are not knighted ; also 
captains in the wars, recorded in the official lists. 

7thly. Counsellors at law; bachelors of divinity, 
law, and physic ; mayors of towns are reputed esquires, 
or equal to esquires (though not really so) ; also the 
pennon-bearer to the sovereign, who carries the flag or 
banner, whereon the royal arms, either at war or at a 
funeral, are painted. 

Besides, this degree of esqtiire is a special privilege 
to any of the king's ordinary and nearest attendants ; 
for be his birth gentle or base, if he serve in the place 
of an esquire, he is an esquire by that service ; for it 
is the place that dignifies the person, and not the 
person the place : so if any gentleman or esquire shaU 
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take npon him the place of a yeoman of the king's 
guard, he immediatelj loses all his titles of honour, 
and is no more than a yeoman. 

There is a general opinion, that every gentleman of 
landed property, that has 300Z. a year, is an esquire; 
which is a vulgar error, for no money or landed property 
will give a man properly this title, unless he come 
within one of the above rules. 

GBNTLBMAN. 

Gentlemen, Oenerosus, seems to be compounded of 
two words, the one French, (Oentil), homstus vel homsta 
parente natua; the other Saxon (man), as if one said, a 
mm well bom. Under this name are comprised all that 
are above yeoman and artificers ; so that nobles may 
with strict propriety be called gentlemen. But by the 
custom of England, nobility is either major or minor. 
Major contains all titles and degrees from knighthood 
upwards : minor, all from knights downwards. 

Grentlemen have their beginning either of blood, as 
being bom of worshipful parents, or from having 
achieved, in peace or war, some honourable action, 
whereby they have acquired the> right to bear arms. 
But in these days whoever studies the laws of the 
realm, or professes a liberal science, or who can live 
without manual labour, is commonly taken for a gentle- 
man : and a king-at-arms may grant him a patent for a 
new coat; if there is none that of right appertains to 
him from his ancestors. 

If a gentleman be bound apprentice to a merchant or 
other trade, he does not thereby lose his degree of gen- 
tility ; but if a man be a gentleman by of&ce only, and 
loses his o£&ce, in that case he also loses his gentility, 
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By the statute 5 Eliz. cap. 4, entitled "An Act 
touching orders for artificers, labourers, servants of 
husbandry, and apprentices,'* amongst other things it is 
declared, '^ that a gentleman bom," &c., " shall not be 
compelled to serve in husbandry/' And in time still 
more ancient, the gentry of England had many advan- 
tages and privileges above the vulgar : — 

1. Pro honore sustinendo; if a churle or peasant 
detracted from the honour of a gentleman, he had a 
remedy in law, ctcHane injwriarum; but if one gentle 
man defamed another, the combat was anciently 
allowed. 

2. In equal crimes a gentleman was punishable with 
more favour than the churle, provided the crime were 
not heresy, treason, or excessive contumacy. 

8. With many observances and ceremonial respects 
a gentleman was honoured by the churle or ungentle. 

4. In giving evidence, the testimony of a gentleman 
was deemed more authentic than a clown's. 

5. In election of magistrates and officers by vote, 
the sufi&age of a gentleman took place of an ignoble 
person. 

6. A gentleman was excused from base services 
impositions, and duties, both real and personal. 

7. A gentleman condemned to death was not to be 
hanged, but beheaded, and his examination taken 
without torture. 

8. To take down the coat-armour of any gentleman, 
to deface his monument, or offer violence to any ensign 
>f a deceased noble, was deemed an insult to the persoL 
of the dead, and punishment was due accordingly. 

9. A clown might not challenge a gentleman to 
-combat, (luia conditiones imjjares. 
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For the protection and defence of this ciril dignity 
there were three laws : the first, jm agniUonis^ the right 
or law of descent for the kindred of the father's side : 
the second, jm stirpis, for the family in general : the 
third, ju8 gentilitaUs, a law for the descent in nohle 
families ; by which law a gentleman of blood and coat- 
armour only was privileged. 

To make perfection in blood, a lineal descent from 
AtavuSy Proavus, AmSy and Baler (the great-grand 
father's father, the great-grand&ther, the grandfather, 
and the father), on the father's side, was required ; and 
as much on the mother's side ; then was a gentleman 
not only of perfect blood, but of ancestry also. 

Anciently, none were admitted into the inns of court 
but such as were gentlemen of blood ; nor were the 
church dignities and preferments bestowed indifferently 
among the vulgar. The Bussians, and some other 
nations, admit none to the study of the law but gentle- 
men's younger sons. The decayed families in France 
are supported and receive new life from the court, 
camp, law, and ecclesiastical preferment's, by which 
means their church and state are in esteem and reve- 
rence, being filled most commonly with the best blood 
and noblest by birth amongst them. 

The achievement of a gentleman has no difference 
from that of an esquire, both their helmets being close 
and sideways. 

TBOMEN. 

Yeomen are so called of the Saxon word zemen^ which 
signifies common, and are properly such as have some 
lands of their own to live upon ; for a earn of land, or 
a plough-land, was in ancient time of the yearly value 
of five nobles, and this was the qualification of a soke- 
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man or yeoman. In onr law they are called legales 
homines, a word familiar in writs and inquests. 

It appears from Lambarde's Perambulation of Kent, 
p. 367, that the Saxon word tdphioneman was given to 
the theyne or gentleman, because his life was valued 
at one thousand two hundred shillings (in those days the 
lives of aU men were rated at certain sums of money) ; 
while the term twyhind was applied to the churle or 
yeoman, because the price of his head was taxed at two 
hundred shillings. Which facts may be found in the 
etymology of the words themselves, the one called a 
tdphioneman, or twelve-hundred man, and the other a 
twyhind, or a man of two hundred. "And in this 
ciiBtate they pleased themselves, insomuch that a man 
might (as he even now may) find sundry yeomen, 
though otherwise comparable for wealth with many of 
the gentle sort, that will not yet for that change their 
condition, nor desire to be apparelled with the title of 
gentry." 

As in aacient times the senators of Bome were elected 
a censu; and as with us, in conferring nobility, respect 
is had to revenue, by which dignity and nobility may 
be supported and maintained; so the wisdom of this 
realm hath of ancient time provided, that none shall 
pass upon juries for the trial of any matter real or 
personal, or upon any criminal cause, but such as, 
besides their movables, have lands for estate of life, 
at the least to a competent value: lest from need 
or poverty such jurors might be corrupted or suborned. 

And in all cases the law has conceived a better 
opinion of those that have lands and tenements, or 
otherwise are of worth in movable goods, than it has 
of artificers, retailers, labourers, or the like. 
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By the statute of 2 Hen. IV. cap. 27, amongst other 
things it is enacted, " That no yeoman should take or 
wear any livery of any lord upon pain of imprisonment, 
and to make fine at the king's will and pleasure." 

As the nobility, gentry, and clergy, have certain 
privileges peculiar to themselves, so have the common- 
alty of England beyond the subjects of other monarchs. 

No freeman of England can be imprisoned, ousted of 
his possession, or disseised of his freehold, without 
order of law, and just cause shown. 

To him that is imprisoned may not be denied a 
habeas corpus, if it be desired ; and if no just cause be 
alleged, and the same be not returned upon a habeas 
corpus, the prisoner is to be set at liberty. By Ma^gna 
Charta, 9 Hen. III., no soldier can be quartered in any 
house except inns, and other public victualling-houses, 
in time of peace, without the owner's consent. By the 
petition of rights, 3 Car. I., no taxes, loans, or benevo- 
lences, can be imposed but by act of parliament. 

The yeomanry are not to be pressed to serve as 
soldiers in the wars, unless bound by tenure, which is 
now abolished ; nor are the train-bands compellable to 
march out of the kingdom, or be transported beyond 
sea : nor is any one compelled to bear his own arms, if 
he find a suf&cient man as his substitute, qualified 
according to the act before-mentioned ; and no freeman 
is to be tried but by his equals, nor condemned but by 
the laws of the land. 

The yeomen of England were famous in our fore- 
fathers' days for archery and manhood : our infantry, 
which so often conquered the French, and repulsed 
the Scots, were composed of them, as are our militia at 
present. 
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Persons of every degree of honour or dignity take 
place according to the seniority of their creation, and 
not of years, unless descended of the blood royal, in 
which case they have place of all of the same degree not 
of the blood royal. 

The younger sons of the preceding rwik take place 
of the eldest sons of the next* degree, viz. the youjiger 
sons of dukes of the eldest sons of earls ; the younger 
sons of earls of the eldest sons of barons, &c. 

There have been some alterations made as to prece- 
dency, whereby all the sons of viscounts and barons are 
allowed to precede baronets. And the eldest sons and 
daughters of baronets have place given them before the 
eldest sons and daughters of any knights, of what 
degree or order soever, though superior to that of a 
baronet (these being but temporary dignities, whereas 
that of baronet is hereditary) ; and the younger sons of 
baronets are to have place next after the eldest sons of 
knights. 

As, also, there are some great officers of state who 
take place (although they are not noblemen) above the 
nobility of higher degree ; so there are some persons 
who, for their dignities in the church, degrees in the 
universities and inns of court, offices in the state or 
army (although they are neither knights nor gentlemen 
born), yet they take place amongst them. Thus all 
colonels and field officers (who are honourable), as also 
master of the artillery, and quarter-master-general; 
doctors of divinity, law, physic, and music ; deana 
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chancellors, prebendaries, heads of colleges in the tini- 
versities, and serjeants-at-law — are, by courtesy, allowed 
place before ordinary esquires. And all bachelors of 
divinity, law, physic and music ; masters of arts, barris- 
ters in the inns of courts ; lieutenant-colonels, majors, 
captains, and other commissioned military o£&cers; 
and divers patent ofl&cers in the king's household — ^may 
equal, if not precede, gentlemen who have none of these 
qualifications. 

In towns corporate, the inhabitants of cities (and 
herein those of the capital or metropolitan city are the 
first ranked) are preferred to those of boroughs, and 
those who have borne magistracy to all others. And 
here a younger alderman or bailey takes not precedency 
from his senior by being knighted, or as being the elder 
knight, as was the case of Alderman Craven, who 
(though no knight) had place, as senior alderman, before 
all the rest who were knights, at the coronation of 
King James. This is to be understood as to public 
meetings relative to the town ; for it is doubted whether 
it will hold good in any neutral place. It has also been 
determined in the Heralds' Office, that all who have 
been lords mayor of London shall everywhere take 
place of all knights-bachelors, because they have been 
the king's lieutenants. 

It was likewise adjudged in the case of Sir John 
Crook, serjeant-at-law, by the judges in court, that such 
Serjeants as were his seniors, though not knighted, should 
have preference, notwithstanding his knighthood. 

All colonels, says Guillim, are honourable, and by 
the law of arms ought to precede simple knights. 

Women before marriage have precedency ly their 
father ; but there is this difference between tnem and 
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tho male children, that the same precedency is due to 
all the daughters that is due to the eldest, whereas it 
is not so among the sons. 

By marriage a woman participates in her husband's 
dignities ; but none of the wife's dignities can come by 
marriage to her husband, but are to descend to her next 
heir. 

If a woman have precedency by creation, descent, or 
birth, she retains the same, though she marries an in- 
ferior. But it is observable, that if a woman nobly 
bom marry any nobleman, as a baron, she shall take place 
according to the degree of her husband, though she be 
a duke's daughter. 

A woman privileged by marriage with one of noble 
degree, shall retain the privilege due to her by her hus- 
band, though he should be degraded by forfeiture, &c. ; 
for crimes are personal. 

The wife of the eldest son of any degree takes place 
of the daughters of the same degree (who always have 
place immediately after the wives of such eldest sons) ; 
and both of them take place of the younger sons of the 
preceding degree. Thus the lady of the eldest son of 
an earl takes place of an earl's daughter, and both of 
them precede the wife of the younger son of a marquis ; 
also, the wife of any degree precedes the wife of the 
eldest son of the preceding degree. Thus the wife of a 
marquis precedes the wife of the eldest son of a duke. 
This holds not only in comparing degrees, but also 
families of the same degree among themselves; for 
instance, the daughter of a senior earl yields place to 
the wife of a junior earl's son ; though if such daughter 
be an heiress, she will then be allowed place before the 
wiveB of the eldest sons of all younger earls. 

6 
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The King, or the Oonsort of the reigning Queeii.* 

The Prince of Wales. 

King's or Queen-regnant's other sons. 

Grandsons. 

Brothers. 

Uncles. 

Brothers' or sisters' sons. 

Sons-in-law. 

t 

Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Lord High Ohancellor, or Lord Keeper. 

Archbishop of York. 

Archbishop of Armagh, Primate of Lreland. 

Archbishop of Dublin. 

X Lord High Treasurer. 

X Lord President of the Privy Council. 

X Lord Privy Seal. 

X Lord Great Chamberlain. 

Lord High Constable. 

§ Earl Marshal. 

§ Lord High Admiral. 

§ Lord Steward of the Household. 

§ Iiord Cliamberlain of the Household, 

Dukes according to (heir patents. 

Eldest sons of Dukes of the Blood Royal. 

Marquises according to their patents. 

The eldest sons of Dukes. 

Earls a/scording to their patents. 

The younger sons of Dukes of the Blood Boyal. 

The eldest sons of Marquises. 



* By the official Gkizette, under date 20th March, 1840, it wtia 
ordered that H. B. H. Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg and Gk>tha, 
consort of her Majesty, should take rank next the Queen. 

t Leopold, King of the Belgians, by special statute. 

Z Being of the degree of Barons, by stat. 31 Hen. VIII. 

§ Above all of their degree, viz., Dukes to precede Dakesy 
Bwls above Earls, &c. Stat. 31 Hen. VIH. 
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The younger aoDS of Dukes. 

Viscounts according tc their patents. 

The eldest sons of Earls. 

The younger sons of Marquisea 

Bishop of London. 

Bishop of Durham. 

Bishop of Winchester. 

^D other Bishops according to seniority of oonsecratitm. 

* Barons according to their patents. 

Speaker of the House of Common& 

Commissioners of the Great Seal. . 

The Treasurer of the Household. 

The Comptroller of the Household. 

Master of the Horse. 

The Vice Chamberlain. 

Secretary of State, being under the degree of Baron. 

The eldest sons of Viscounts. 

The younger sons of Earls. 

The eldest sons of Barons. 

Knights of the Garter (*/ not nobles).^ 

Privy Councillors (ditto). 

* Any peer, being principal secretary of state, shall take prece- 
dence of all other peers of his degree. But the priority of signing 
treaties, or instruments, by public ministers, is always enjoyed 
by rank of place, and not by title. 

It was confirmed by stat. 5 Anne, chap. 8, That all peers of 
Scotland shall be peers of Great Britain, and have rank next after 
the peers of the same degree in England, at the date of the 
union, May 1, 1707. By Act 39 & 40 Geo. HI. cap. 67, it is 
enacted, That the lords of Parliament on the part of Ireland shall 
have the same privileges as the lords of Great Britain ; and all the , 
lords spiritual of Ireland shall rank next after the lords spiritual 
of Great Britain, and shall enjoy the same privileges, except that 
of sitting in the House of Lords. The temporal peers of Ireland 
have rank next after the peers of the same rank in Great Britain 
created before the union. All peerages of Ireland and Great 
Britain created since the union have rank according to creation, 
and are considered in all respects as peerages of the United King- 
dom, and enjoy the same privileges, excepting those peers of 
Ireland who have not sittings in the House of Lords. 

t Knights of the Thistle and of St. Patrick have no precedence, 
under the statutes of their orders, and would be placed according 
to their rank irrespective of their knighthuod. 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster. 

Lord Chief Justice of the King's Bench. 

Master of the Bolls. 

Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. 

Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer. 

Vice-Chancell(». 

Judges and Barons of the degree of the Coif cf the taid Courts 

according to seniority, and 

Judges of the Court of Beview. 

Commissioners of the Court of Bankruptcy. 

Bannerets made under the Boycd banner, in open vjor, and the 

King or Prince of Wales personally present. 

The younger sons of Viscounts. 

The youngeis sons of Barons. 

Baronets according to their patents. 

Bannerets not made hy the King himself in person. 

Knights Orand Crosses of the Bath. 

Knights ChaTtd Crosses of St. Michael and St. George. 

Knights Commanders of the Bath. 

Knights Commanders of Si Michael and St George. 

Knights Bachelors. 

Companions of the Bath. 

Companions of St. Michael and St George. 

Eldest sons of the younger sons of Peers. , 

The eldest sons of Baronet& 

The eldest sons of Bannerets. 

The eldest sons of Knights of the Garter. 

The eldest sons of Knights Bachelors. 

The younger sons of Baronets. 

Esquires by creation. 

Esquires by office. 

Grentlemen entitled to bear arms. 

Clergymen, Barristers at Law, Officers in the Navy and Army 

who are Gentlemen by profession. 
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^abk of ^tecetients among iSSSomen. 



Thb Qxtben (Begnant or Consort, as the case may be). 

The Queen Dowager. 

Prinoess of Wales. 

Princesses, daughters of the King or Queen Begnant. 

Princesses and Duchesses, wives of the King's or Queen 

Begnant's younger sons. 

King's or Queen Begnant's granddaughters. 

Wives of 4he King's or Queen Begnant's grandsons. 

King's sisters. 

Wives of the King's or Queen Begnant's brothers. 

The Eling's aunts 

Wives of the King's uncles. 

Daughters of the King's or Queen Begnant's brothers' « 

sisters' sons. 

Wives of the King's nephews. 

Duchesses. 

Marchionesses. 

Wives of the eldest sons of Dukes. 

Daughters of Dukes. 

Gountesses. 

Wives of the eldest sons of Marquises. 

Daughters of Marquises. 

Wives of the younger sons of Dukes. 

Viscountesses. 

Wives of the younger sons of Marquises. 

Baronesses. 
Wives of the eldest sons of Yiscounts. 

Daughters of Viscounts. 

Wives of the younger sons of Earls. 

Wives of the eldest sons of Barons. 

Daughters of Baron& 

Wives of Knights of the Garter. 

Wives of Bannerets made by Vie King in penon. 

Wives of the younger sons of Viscounts. 

Wives of the younger sons of Barons. 
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Wives of Baronets. 

Wives of Bannerets not made by the King in penon. 

Wives of Knights Grcmd Crosses of the Rith. 

Wives of Knights Grand Crosses of St. Michael and St. Creorgfi 

Wives of Knights Commanders of the Bath. 

Wives of Knights Commanders of St Michael and St. George. 

Wives of Knights Bachelors. 

Wives of Companions of the Bath. 

Wives of Companions of St. Michael and St. George. 

Wives of the eldest sons of the younger sons of Peers. 

Daughters of the younger sons of Peers. 

Wives of the eldest sons of Baronets. 

Daughters of Baronets. 

Wives of the eldest sons of Knights of the Gkurter. 

Wives of the eldest sons of Bannerets. 

Wives of the eldest sons of Knights Bachelors. 

Daughters of Knights Bachelors. 

Wives of the younger sons of Baronets. 

Wives of Esquires. 

Wives of Gentlemen. 

Wives of Clergymen, Barristeni at Law, and Officers in the 

Navy and Aimy. 
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THB LOBD HIGH STEWABD. 

The power and influence of the lord high steward, 
anciently the first great officer of state, were in former 
times so exorbitant, that after the elevation of Henry 
of Bolingbroke, Duke of Lancaster, to the throne, when 
the office came into the hands of the crown, it was not 
thought prudent to intrust it again in the person of a 
subject. Since that time, therefore, there bas not been 
any lord high steward in England, except to officiate pro 
tempore at a coronation, or for the arraignment of a peez 
or peeress for a capital crime. 

THE LORD man ohangbllob. 

Formerly the second, now the first, great officer of the 
crown, is the lord high chancellor, or keeper of the 
great seal, which are the same in authority, power, and 
precedence. They are appointed by the sovereign's 
delivery of the great seal to them, and by taking the 
oath of office. They differ only in this point that the 
lord chancellor has also letters patent, whereas the 
lord keeper has none. He is an officer of very great 
power, no patents, writs, or grants being valid, until he 
affixes the great seal thereto. 

Among the many great prerogatives of his office, he 
has a power to judge according to equity; conscience, 
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and reason, where he finds the law of the land defec- 
tive : to collate to all ecclesiastical benefices rated 
under 20Z. a year : and to perform all matters which 
appertain to the speaker of the House of Lords. 

In ancient times this great o£&ce was most usually 
filled by an ecclesiastic. The first upon record after 
lAie Conquest is Maurice, in 1067, who was afterwards 
bishop of London. 

There is no instance of the elevation of any chan- 
cellor to the peerage until the year 1603, when King 
James I. delivered a new great seal to Sir Thomas 
Egerton, and soon after created him baron of EUes- 
mere, and constituted him lofd high chancellor of 
England. But until of late years the custom never 
prevailed, that the lord high chancellor of England 
should be made an h^editary peer of the realm. 

THE LOBD HIGH TBEASTJBEB. 

This was anciently the third great ofl&ce of the crown. 
It was then conferred by the delivery of the golden 
keys of the treasury : but it is now executed by five 
persons, who are called lords commissioners for exe- 
cuting the office of lord high treasurer, viz., one who 
is called the first lord of the treasury, and four others, 
who are styled lords of the treasury only, of whom 
one is also denominated chancellor and under-trea- 
surer of the exchequer, although not unfrequently 
the offices of first lord of the treasury, and of chan- 
cellor of the exchequer have been united in the same 
person. 
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THE LOBD PBKSIDENT OF THE COUNCIL. 

Formerly the fourth now the third great officer of 
state is appointed by the crown by letters patent under 
the great seal, durante bene placUo (during pleasure). 
His duty is to attend the royal person, and to manage 
the debates in council ; to propose matters from the 
sovereign at the council-table, and to report the resolu- 
tions taken thereon. 

THE LOBD PBIYY-SEAL. 

The lord privy-seal is a place of great trust, honour, 
and antiquity. In the time of Edward III., and long 
after, this officer was called keeper of the privy-seal (or 
private seal) to distinguish him from the other, called 
keeper of the great seal. He is appointed now by 
letters patent, is a privy councillor by his office, and 
takes place next after the president of the council. 
He is now the fourth great officer of state, and has 
the custody of the privy-seal, which he must not put 
to any grant without good warrant under the royal 
signet. This seal is used by the sovereign to all 
charters, grants, and pardons, before they come to 
the great seal ; but may also be afi&xed to other things 
that never pass the great seal ; as, to cancel a recogniz- 
ance to the crown, or to discharge a debt. 

THE LOBD OBEAT OHAMBEBLAIN. 

This high office was for many successions enjoyed by 
the noble family of De Vere, earls of Oxford (having 
been granted to them by Henry I.), until the death of 
Henry de Yere, the eighteenth earl, without issue ; when 
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Mary, sister and heir of Edward, father of the said 
Henry, haying married Per^rine Bertie, Lord Wil- 
loughby of Eresby, was mother by him of Kobert Lord 
Willoughby of Eresby, who made claim to the earldom 
of Oxford, as also to the office of lord great chamber- 
lain of England ; whereupon, after much dispute, the 
House of Lords gave judgment that he had made good 
his claim to the office but not to the earldom (which 
was decided in &your of the hei]>male collateral) ; and 
he was accordingly on the 22nd of November, the 2nd 
of Charles L, admitted into the House of Lords with 
his staff; and his descendants continued to enjoy the 
same until the death of Eobert Bertie, fourth duke of 
Ancaster, marquis and earl of Lindsey, Lord Wil- 
loughby of Eresby, and lord great chamberlain of 
England, in 1779; who dying unmarried, was suc- 
ceeded in the dukedom, marquisate, and earldom, by 
his uncle, Lord Brownlow Bertie ; but the barony of 
Willoughby fell into abeyance; and for the great 
chamberlainship there were several candidates, viz. the 
Lord Brownlow Bertie, then duke of Ancaster ; earl 
Percy, eldest son of the duke of Northumberland ; the 
duchess dowager of Athol, baroness Strange, of Knockyn, 
and the ladies Priscilla Barbara, and G^orgiana Char- 
lotte Bertie, sisters and co-heirs of Eobert, fourth duke 
of Ancaster, deceased ; when, after hearing all particg 
in support of their respective pretensions, the House 
of Peers desired the opinion of the twelve judges, who 
gave it as their opinions, that the office devolved to the 
ladies Priscilla Barbara, and Georgiana Charlotte Bertie, 
as heirs to their brother the aforesaid duke Bobert, de- 
ceased ; and that they had powers to appoint a deputy to 
act for them, not under the degree of a knight, who, if his 
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Majesty approved of him, might officiate accordingly ; 
and agreeably to this opinion, the House gave judg- 
ment. Whereupon, Peter Burrell, Esq., husband of the 
flaid Lady Priscilla Barbara, was appointed, and received 
the honour of knighthood from his Majesty; after 
which appointment he was created lord Gwydir. 

To this officer belong very many perquisites, privi- 
leges, &c., in lieu of which he usually on a coronation 
receives a sum of money. 

When the king or queen goes to parliament, he dis- 
poses of the sword of state to be carried by what lord 
he pleases, at which time he goes himself before on the 
right hand of the sword, next the king or queen's per- 
son, and the earl marshal on the lefL 

Upon all solemn occasions the keys of Westminster 
Hall,* the court of wards, and the court of requests, are 
delivered to him ; and the gentleman-usher of the black 
rod, yeoman-usher, and the door-keepers, are then under 
his command. 

To him abo belongs the fitting up of Westminster 
Hall for a coronation, the trial of a peer, or any public 
solemnity. 

He has likewise certain fees from every archbishop 
or bishop, when they do homage or fealty to the 
crown : and from all peers on their creation, or doing 
homage or fealty. 

* By the search made by the Lord Chamberlain iu the cellars 
under the Parliament-house, Guy Vaux (or Faux) waa discovered 
and taken. 
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THE LOBD raGH CONSTABLE. 

This office was for many ages held by grand serjeantry. 
The lord high constable and the earl marshal were 
formerly judges of the conrt of chivalry, called, in the 
time of Henry IV., curia militarise and after, the conrt 
of honour. The power of the high constable was so 
great, and so improper a use was oftentimes made of it, 
that, no early as the 13th of Bichard II., a statute was 
passed for regulating and abridging the same, together 
with the power of the earl marshal. The office went 
with inheritance, and by the tenure of the manors of 
Harlefield, Newman, and Whitenhurst, in the county 
of Gloucester,* in the feunily of the Bohuns, earls of 
Hereford, Essex, and Northampton, and passed from 
the Bohuns upon the death of Hiunphrey, the last earl, 
to Thomas of Woodstock, duke of Gloucester; and 
from him to the issue of Edmund, earl of Staffi>rd, 
whose son, Humphrey Stafford, was created duke of 
Buckingham, with whose great-grandsouj Edward 
Stafford, duke of Buckingham, beheaded by Henry 
VIII. on Tower Hill, this office terminated. It has 
never since been granted to any person, otherwise than 
pro tempore for a coronation, or trial by combat.l 

* The castle of Caldecot, near Chepstow, in the county of Mon- 
mouth, was the residence of the lord high constables of England, 
and holden by them in virtue thereof, 

t The only instance that occurs of a trial by combat being 
ordered since the cessation of the office of lord high constable, is 
between Lord Beay and David Ramsay, Esq., 28th November, 
1631 : the king prevented this trial. On this occasion, Bobert 
Bertie, earl of Lindsey, was appointed lord high constable. 
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£AAL MABSHAL OF ENGLAND. 

This office is of great antiquity, and is not said to 
have been hidden by tenure or serjeantry, as the offices 
of lord steward and high constable were. 

Yet, in the time of Henry I., Sir William Dugdale 
recites, that Bobert de Yenyis, and William de Hastings, 
impleaded Gilbert Mareschall, and John his son, for 
the office of mareschal* to the king, but without 
success; which John in the 10th of Henry II., being 
the kmg's marshal, upon the difference between that 
king and Thomas ^ Becket, archbishop of Canterbury, 
laid claim for the king to one of the archbishop's 
manors, which had been long enjoyed by his predeces- 
flors. Unto John, son of this said John, King Henry II. 
confirmed his office of marshal ; and as such, at the 
coronation of Bichard L, he bore the great gilt spurs, 
and afterwards died without issue. William MareschaUl 
earl of Pembroke, was his brother and heir, whose five 
sons successively earls of Pembroke, dying without 
issue male, his five daughters became his heirs; of 
whom Maude, the eldest, married Hugh Bigod, earl of 
Norfolk, whose son, Boger Bigod, earl of Norfolk, after 
frequent solicitations, obtained the office and honour 
of marshal, in right of his mother, the 82nd of 
Henry III. ; when the king solemnly gave the marshal's 

* AocordLng to Camden, this office of maresohal appears to 
mean the office of marshal of the king's house ; an office distinct 
from that afterwards known by the name of earl marshal of 
England. 

t These earls of Pembroke were oftentimes called also mare- 
schals, according to Matthew Paris, and other historians ; bat it 
does not appear that any one had this title by creation till the 
time of Bichard IL, who conferred it on Thomas Mowbray, earl 
of Nottingham. 
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rod into her hands, in regard of her seniority in 
the inheritance of the Mareschalls, earls of Pembroke, 
which she thereupon delivered to Earl Eoger, her son, 
whose homage the king received for the same ; but he 
dying without issue, the inheritance devolved upon 
Eoger, his nephew and heir, who, in the 30th of 
Edward I., having no issue, constituted the king his 
heir, delivered unto him the marshal's rod, upon con- 
dition to be rendered back in case of having children, 
and other certain terms; and, after dying without 
issue, the o£&ce thereby fell into the King's hands. 
Afiierwards, King Edward II. granted the same unto 
Thomas de Brotherton, his brother. Brotherton died, 
leaving Margery, his daughter and heir, countess of 
Norfolk, during whose life King Edward III. and 
Eichard II. disposed of this office to divers others; 
sometimes for life, sometimes during pleasure : until at 
last, king Eichard II. gave it by patent to Thomas 
Mowbray, earl of Nottingham, who was the grandchild 
of the said Margaret, who was then created earl 
marshal, being the first time that the title of earl was 
affixed to the office of marshal; at the same time he 
had power given that he and his successors in the 
office should bear in their hands a gold truncheon, 
enamelled with black at each end; at the upper end 
having the king's arms engraven thereon, and at the 
lower end his own arms. But, by reason of the judg- 
ment given against Mowbray, duke of Norfolk, not long 
before the 21st of Eichard II., this honour and office 
were forfeited during his lifa His posterity, however, 
had them restored ; which they held till the 15th of 
Edward lY., when the issue male failed, and the 
hvmour, of course, expired. But Eichard III. revived 
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it in Sir John Howard, son of Sir Bobert Howard, who 
had married Margaret, one of the daughters and co-heirs 
of the aforesaid Thomas Mowbray, earl marshal and duke 
of Norfolk ; whom he also created duke of Norfolk, and 
who, adhering to his master and benefiEUitor, was slain with 
him at Bosworth field. By an attainder in parliament, the 
honour and o£&oe were again forfeited, and granted to 
William Berkely, earl of Nottingham, in tail, who de- 
ceasing soon after, issueless, Henry YUI. gave the same 
for life to Henry, earl of Surrey, afterwards duke of 
Norfolk, and his issue male, whence for many years it was 
held for life only. King James I., at his coronation, 
granted it to the earl of Worcester for that occasion, 
and at other times it was executed by commission. 
But at length King James I. was pleased, by letters 
patent, dated 29th August, 1622, to constitute Thomas 
Howard, earl of Arundel, earl marshal for Hfe ; and 
the next year (with the advice of the privy council) 
granted letters patent, wherein it was declared that, 
during the vacancy of the o£&ce of lord high constable 
of England, the earl marshal had the like jurisdiction 
in the court of chivalry, as both constable and marshal 
jointly ever possessed. And on the 19th of October, 
1672, Eong Charles II. was pleased to grant to Henry 
lord Howard, and the heirs male of his body lawfully 
begotten (with a long entail to divers others of the 
Howard family), the office and dignity of earl marshal 
of England, with power to execute the same by deputy 
or deputies, in as full and ample a manner as the same 
was heretofore executed by Henry Howard, late earl of 
Arundel, grandfather to the said Henry lord Howard, 
or by Thomas Howard, duke of Norfolk ; or by John 
Mowbray, duke of Norfolk, or any other earl marshal 
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of England, with an allowance of 20L each yeAr, 
payable out of the hanaper offices. 

The College of Arms, commonly called the Het'oMs' 
College, is situate on the east side of St. £ennet*s Hill, 
Doctors' Commons, at the south-west end of St. Paul's 
Churchyard. It was destroyed by the dreadful fire in 
1666, but rebuilt about three years after. It is a 
spacious brick edifice, haying an arched gateway in 
front, leading into a . handsome quadrangle. The 
society was incorporated by Bichard III., and consists 
of thirteen members; viz. three kings-of-arms, six 
heralds, and four pursuivants, all nominated by the 
earl marshal, and holding their places by patent during 
good behaviour. 

The kings-of-arms are styled respectively Garter, 
Clarenceux, and Norroy. 

Garter king-of-arms, was instituted as before men- 
tioned (see Knights of the Garter, ante, p. 235,) by 
King Henry V., and made sovereign of all the other 
officers of arms in England. To him belongs the 
correction of arms, and ensigns of arms, usurped or 
borne unjustly ; and the power under warrant of the 
earl marshal, of granting arms to deserving persons, 
and supporters to the nobility and knights grand 
crosses of the Bath. 

It is the office also of Garter kbg-of-arms to go next 
before the sword in solemn processions, none inter- 
posing except the* marshal ; when any lord enters the 
parliament chamber, it is his part to assign him his 
place, according to his dignity and d^ree; to carry 
the ensign of the order to foreign princes, and to do, or 
procure to be done, what the sovereign shall enjoin, 
relating to the order. 
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iJUxrenceux and Norroy are the provincial kings-of- 
arms ; the jorisdiction of the former comprehending 
all England to the south of the river Trent, and that of 
Norroy all to the north of that river. 

Clarenceux is thus named from the Duke of Clarence, 
the third son of King Edward III. 

Norroy, signifying North Eoy, or North King. 

The six Heralds are Windsor, Chester, Lancaster, 
York, Bichmond, and Somerset. They are esquires by 
virtue of their office. 

The four Pursuivants are denominated respectively 
Rouge-croix, Blue-mamUe, Bouge-dra^on, and Portcullis, 

The Earl Marshal has a secretary who receives fees 
upon warrants, but is not ex officio a member of the 
corporation. There is also a registrar, who is not 
necessarily an officer of arms, though the appointment 
has generally been held by one. 

It is the duty of the Heralds and Pursuivants to 
attend in the Public Office, one of each class together, 
in monthly rotation. The general duties of the Kings, 
Heralds, and Pursuivants are to attend the sovereign 
on all state occasions. To publish certain royal pro- 
clamations, marshal all the royal solemnities of coro- 
nations, marriages, christenings, funerals, &c. 

To grant coats armorial and supporters to the same, 
to such as are properly authorised to bear them; and, 
where no hereditary arms are known to belong to the 
person applying for a grant, they design a coat, cresfc, 
&c., taking care that it shall not in any way interfere 
with those already allowed or recorded. 

Besides the Heralds' College at London, there is the 
Lord Lyon king-of-arms for Scotland, who is second 
king-of-arms for Great Britain; and also JJlster king- 

T 
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of-arms for Ireland. The officers under tb a former are 
the Lyon depute, the Lyon derk and Kt^per of the 
Becords and his deputy, the Fiscal, the llercer, six 
Heralds — ^Bothesay, Marchmont, Islay, Albany, Snow« 
don. Boss, and six Pursuivants — Dingwall, Bute, 
Carrick, Ormond, Kintyre, and Unicom. In Ulster's 
office there are two Heralds, Cork and Dublin, four 
Pursuivants, one only bearing a distinctive title, viz., 
Athlone, and a registrar. 

LORD HIGH ADMIRAL. 

The ninth great officer of state is the lord high 
admiral. He has the management of all maritime affidrs, 
and the power of decision in all maritime cases, civil and 
criminal. By him all naval officers, from an admiral 
to a lieutenant, are commissioned; all deputies for 
particular coasts, and judges for his court of admiralty 
are appointed. 

After the union with Scotland, Prince George of 
Denmark was the fiisit lord high admiral of Great 
Britain. He died, 29th of October, 1708, and Queen 
Anne acted by secretary Burchet, until November 29, 
1708, when Thomas, Earl of Pembroke, was appointed 
to the office, with a fee of three hundred marks per 
annum ; and he seems to have been the last person in- 
trusted with this high post (which since his time has been 
constantly in commission), until the reign of George IV., 
when his late Majesty, William IV., then Dnke of 
Clarence, was constituted lord high admiral, which he 
held during the administration of the late Mr. Canning. 

SEOBETABIBS OF STATE. 

The principal secretaries of state have been, by virtue 
ot their office, members of the privy council ever since 
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the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; whereas, before, they 
only prepared business for the council board. Until 
towards the end of the reign of Henry YIII. there was 
but one secretary of state, when his Majesty thought 
fit to increase the number to two, both of equal rank 
and authority. Since then, the multiplicity of public 
affairs rendered necessary the addition of a third secre- 
tary, and during the present reign two more have 
been added, viz., secretary for war and secretary for 
India. These five secretaries di / de among them the 
management of all foreign and domestic afiGsiirs, with 
powers of the most extensive and comprehensive 
nature. 

THE PBIVY OOUNOIL. 

This noble and honourable assembly is a court of 
great antiquity, composed of the most eminent persons in 
the kingdom, to advise the sovereigns upon all emer- 
gencies; and upon their wisdom, vigilance, courage, 
and integrity, depend in a great measure the honour 
and prosperity of the nation. By their advice the 
crown issues proclamations, and declarations for war 
and peace. All the peerage are hereditary privy coun- 
cillors ; but of their number the sovereign has a select 
council, commonly called the cabinet council, and 
consisting of certain great officers of state (who by 
virtue of their office are members of it), by whom are 
determined such affairs as are most important and 
require secrecy. 

LOBD STBWABD OF THB HOUSEHOLD. 

The chief officer for the civil government of the king's 
or queen's court is the lord steward of the hoisehold 
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His authority is very great, and extends over many 
other officp^rs. He has the sole direction of the house- 
hold belbw stairs ; is always a member of the privy 
council ; and at the meeting of every new parliament 
all the members must take the oaths by law appointed 
before the lord steward of the household, or some one 
deputed by him. He has no formal grant of his office, 
but receives his charge from the sovereign in person 
by delivery of a white staff or wand, the symbol of his 
office. In the time of Henry VIIL his title was great 
master of the king's household. But from the first of 
Mary he was called magrius seneschcdus ho^tii regis, 
or the lord high steward of the king's house. 

LORD OHAMBSBLAIN OF THE HOUSBHOLD. 

There are two officers distinguished by the name of 
chamberlain; the one called lord great chamberlain 
(already spoken of), and the other the lord chamberlain 
of the household. 

The last has the oversight, in the royal household, 
of all the officers above stairs, except the precinct of 
the bedchamber, which is under the government of the 
groom of the stole. He has the supervision of the chap- 
lains, although he be a layman ; also of the officers of the 
standing and removing wardrobes, beds, tents, revels, 
music, comedians, &c. ; of all physicians, apothecaries, 
surgeons, messengers, trumpeters, drummers, tradesmen, 
and artisans, retained in the royal service. To him 
also belongs the oversight of the charges of coronations, 
marriages, cavalcades, funerals ; of all furniture in the 
parliament-house, and in the rooms for addresses to the 
king or queen. He carries a white staff in his hand as 
a badge of his office, and wears a gold key tied with a 
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bine riband above his pcx^et. He is always a member 
of the privy comicil. Under him is a viee-<;hamberlain, 
who in his absence supplies his place. 

HASTEB OF THE HOBSE. 

The third great officer of the conrt is reckoned the 
master of the horse, a place of honour and antiquity, 
and always filled by a nobleman of the highest rank. 
He has authority over the equerries, pages, coachmen, 
footmen, grooms, &rriers, smiths, &c.; and appoints 
aU the tradesmen who work for the royal stables ; he 
has also the management and disposal of all the king's 
or queen's coaches, horses, pages, footmen, and attend- 
ants, which are used by himself, with the royal arms 
and livery; and at any solemn cavalcade he has the 
honour to ride next the king or queen. 



6B00M OF THE STOLE. 

This officer is first lord of the bedchamber, and has 
the custody of the long robe or vestment worn by the 
sovereign on solemn occasions, and called the stole. 
He wears a gold key as the emblem of his office, and is 
usually a nobleman of the highest rank. Yet there is 
one instance of the office being in the hands of a 
female, viz., Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, anno 
1702, in the reign of Queen Anne. 

TBEASUREB OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 

He is an officer in the lord steward's department, next 
in rank to the lord steward himself. He bears a white 
staff, and is a privy councillor. 
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GOMPTBOLLBB OF THB HOUSEHOLD, 

Is the second officer under the lord high steward, and 
next to the treasurer of the household. He also bears 
a white sta£^ and is a pri^y councillor. 

LOBD ALMOKIB. 

He disposes of what is termed the ahnonry, or royal 
alms, on Maundy Thursday (the Thursday in Passion- 
Week). 

The charity bestowed upon this occasion, to each 
lazar (or poor person) admitted to partake of this 
ceremony, is woollen cloth for one suit, linen for two 
shifts, six penny loaves of bread, fish in wooden 
platters, a quart bottle of wine, and two red leathern 
purser one containing as many silver pennies as the 
king or queen is years old, the other as many shillings 
as the reign has lasted. 

GENTLEMEN AT ABMS. 

The honourable band of gentlemen pensioners was 
first instituted by King Henry VJULL, in 1539. It is now 
designated the honourable corps of gentlemen at arms. 
Their office is to attei^d the royal person upon all 
occasions of public solemnities ; as at court, on coro- 
nations, St. George's feasts, public audiences of ambas- 
sadors, at the going to parliament, royal funerals, &c. 
They are properly considered as a troop of guards 
attendant on the king's or queen's person. They 
wait one-half at a time ; but on certain days and extra- 
ordinary occasions they are all obliged to attend under 
the penalty of the cheque. 

Previously to the accession of King William IV., 
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admission to this corps was attainable by persons of any 
class by parcbase. That sovereign, however, made 
some salutary alterations, which have been still farther 
improved by her present Majesty, and the dOrps is now 
strictly composed of gentlemen, the majority of them 
having held rank in the army. 

The officers of the corps consist of tVe captain 
(generally a nobleman), a lieutenant, standard-bearer, 
and a clerk of the cheque. 

TEOMBN OF THB OX7ABD. 

These were first instituted by King Henry VII., anno 
1486, as a body-guard to him, and their number at 
that time was fifty men ; but they have since undergone 
several alterations, and their present establishment is 
100. Eight of them are styled ushers, four superan- 
nuated yeomen, six yeomen hangers, two yeomen bed- 
goers. Their officers are a captain, who is generally a 
nobleman, a lieutenant, an ensign, a derk of the cheque, 
and four exons. 

On all occasions of great solemnities, or the sove- 
reign's going publicly in state by land or water, they 
attend. Their dress, by gradual alteration, has at 
length become a conventional costume composed of a 
coat of the fashion of the reign of William HI., a hat of 
the period of Charles 11., and a ruff of the time of 
James I. 
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The Publishers are new issuing the Libraries in a NEW AND 
MORE ATTRACTIVE STYLE OF BINDING, The original 
bindings endeared to many book-lovers by association will still he 
kept in stocky but henceforth all orders will be executed in the New 
binding^ unless the contrary is expressly stated. 



New Volumes of Standard Works in the various branches of 
Literature are constantly being added to this Series, which is 
already unsurpassed in respect to the number, variety, and cheapness 
of the Works contained in it. The Publishers beg to announce the 
following Volumes as recently issued or now in preparation : — 

Goethe's Faust Part I. The Original Text, with Hayward*s Translatiom 
and Notes, carefully revised, with an Introduction and Bibliography, by C. A. Buch- 
heim, Ph.D., Professor of German language and Literature at King's College, 
London. \ImmediaUly. 

Arthur Young's Tour in Ireland. Edited by A. W. Hutton, Librarian, 

National Liberal Club. 2 vols. \_Preparing, 

Euripides. A New Literal Translation in Prose. y E. P. Coleridge. 

2 vols. 5*. each. 

Vol. \. — Rhesus — Medea— Hippolytus—Alcestis—Heraclidae — Supplices— Troades— loa 

— Helena. 

II.— Andromache — Electra — Bacchae — Hecuba— Hercules Furens — Phoenissae — 

Orestes — Iphigenia in Tauris — Iphigenia in Aulis — Cyclops. {Seep. 15. 

Voltaire's Tales. Translated by R. B. Boswell. Vol. I. 3^. (>d. [Seep. 8. 

Count Grammont's Memoirs of the Court of Charles n. With the 
Boscobel Tracts, &c. New Edition. 5^. {Seep. 9. 

Gray's Letters. New Edition. Edited by the Rev. D. C. Tovey, M.A. 

{In tk4 press. 

Schools and Masters of Fence. By C. Egerton Castle. New Edition. 
With numerous Illustrations. [/» the press, 

Montaigne's Essays. Cotton's Translation, revised by W. C. Hazlitt. New 

Edition. 3 Vols. ilnifu press. 

Hartley Coleridge's Essays and Marginalia. Edited by the Lord Chief 

Justice. [Preparing, 

Hofflnann's Works. Translated by Lieut.-Colonel Ewing. Vol. II. 

[In the press. 
Bohn's Handbooks of Games. New enlarged edition. In 2 vols. 

Seep. az. 
V«l. I.— Table Games, by Major-General Draysea, R.A., R. F. Green, aad * Berkeley/ 
II.— Card Games, by Dr. W. Pole, F.R.S., R. F. Green, * Berkeley, and Baxter- 
Wray. 

Bohn's Handbooks of Athletic Sports. 8 Vols. [Seep. 21. 



Per BOHNS SELECT LIBRARY, seep. 23. 
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BONN'S LIBRARIES. 



STANDARD LIBRARY. 

338 Vols, at 3^. 6d, each^ excepting thost marked otherwise. (59^. 12s.) 



ADDISON'S Works. Notes of Bishop 
Htxrd. Short Mdnotr. Portrait, and 8 
Plates of Medals. ^ toIs. 

llus is the most complete edition <^ 
Addison's Works issued. 

ALFIERI'S Tragedies. In Ensli&h 
Verse. With Notes, Argpamente, and In- 
troduction, by E. A Bownng, CB. ivols. 

AMERICAN POETRY. — See Poetry 
Iff America. 

BACON'S Moral and Hlstorloal 
WorkSi including Essays, Apophthegms, 
Wisdom of the Ancients, New Atlantis, 
Henry VII., Henrv VIII., Elizabeth, 
Henry Prince of W^les, History of Great 
Britain, Julius Caesar^and An^^ustus Caesar. 
With Critical and Biosiraphical Intrpduc* 
tioB and Notes by J. Devey. M.A. * Por- 
trait. 

See also Philosophical Library, 

BAIJLADS AND SONGS Of the Pea- 
santry <^ England, firom Oral Recitation, 
private MSS., Broadsides, &c Edit, by 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 

Selections, ^^^th Notes and Introduction 
by Leigh Hunt. 

BECKMANN (J.) History of Inven- 
tions, Discoveries, and Griffins. With 
Portraits of Beckmann and .Hunes Watt, 
a vols. 

BELL (Rob«rt).-^M Ballmds, Chm$icer, 
Green, 

BOSWELL'S Life of Johnson, with 
the TOUR in the HEBRIDES and 

iOHNSONIANA. New Edition, with 
(otes and Appendices, by the Rev. A. 
Napier, M.A., Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, Vicar of Holkham, Editor of the 
Cambridge Edition of the 'Theological 
Works of Barrow.' With Frontispiece to 
eachvoL 6vols. 

BREMER'S (Frederlka) Works. 

Traas. by M. Howitt. Portrait. 4 vols. 



BRINK (B. ten). Early EngUsh 

Literature (to Widif). By Bemhard ten 
- * ~ - H. M. ] 



Brink. Trans, by Prof. 



. Kennedy. 



BROWNE'S (Sir Thomas) Works. 

Edit, by S. Wilkin, with Dr. Johnson's 
Life of Browne. Portrait. 3 vols. 

BURKE'S Works. 6 vols. 

Speeches on the Impeachment 

of Warren Hastings ; and L^ers. a vols. 

Ufe. By Sir J. Prior. Portrait. 

BURNS (Robert). Life of. By J. G. 

Lockhart, D.C.L. A new and enlarged 
edition. With Notes and Appendices by 
W. Scott Douglas. Portrait. 

BUTLER'S (Bp.) Analogy of Reli- 
gion, Natural and Revealed, to the Ccm- 
stitutiiMi and Course of Nature : with Two 
Dissertations on IdentiQr and Virtue, and 
Fifteen Sermons. With Introductionc, 
Notes, and Memoir. Portrait. 

CAMOfiirS Lnsladi or the Discovery 
<^ India. An Epic Poem. Trans, frcmi 
the Portuguese, with Dissertation, His- 
torical Sketch, and Life, by W. J. Mickle. 
5th edition. 

CARAFAS (The) of MaddalonL 

Naples under Spanish Dominion. Trans, 
from the German of Alfired de Renmont. 
Portrait of Massaniello. 

CARREL. The Connter-Revolntlon 

in England for the Re-establishment of 
Popery under Charles II. and James II., 
by Armand C^arrel ; with Fox's Histot^ 01 

James II. and Lord Lonsdale's Memoir of 
ames II. Portrait of Carrel. 

CARRUTHERS. — ^M Pope^ in lOm- 
trmUd Librarf. 

CART'S Dante. The Vision of Hell, 
Purgatory, and Patadise. Trans, by Rev. 
H. F. Gary, M.A. With Life, Chronole- 
gical View of his Age, Notes, and Index 
of Proper Names. Portrait. 

This is the authentic edition, containing 
Mr. Gary's last corrections, with additional 
notes. 
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CELLINI (Benvennto). Memoirs of| 

by himself. With Notes of G. P. Carpam. 
Trans, by T. Roscoe. Portrait. 

CERVANTES' Galatea. A Pastoral 
Romance. Trans.byG. W. J.Gyll. 

Exemplary Novels. Trans, by 

W. K. Kelly. 

Don Quixote de la Manoba. 

Motteux's Translation revised. With Lock- 
hart's Life and Notes, a vols. 

CHAUCER'S Poetloal Works. With 
Poems formerly attribated to him. With a 
Memoir, Introduction, Notes, and a Glos- 
sary, by R. Bell. Improved edition, with 
PwUmmary Essay by Rev. W. W. Slceat, 
M.A. Portrait. 4 vols. 

CLASSIC TALES, containing Rasselas. 
Vicar of Wakefield, Gulliver's Travels, and 
The Sentimental Journey. 

COLERIDGE'S (S. T.) Friend. A Seri^ 
of Essays on Morals, Politics, and Reli- 
gion. Portrait. 

^— Aids to Reflection. Confessions 
of an Inquiring Spirit; and Essays on 
Faith and the Common Rrayer-book. New 
Edition, revised. 

Table-Talk and Omniana. By 

T. Ashe, B.A. 

Lectures on Shakespeare and 

other Poets. Edit, by T. Ashe, B.A. 

Containing the lectures taken down in 
x8xx-i2 by J. P. Collier, and those de- 
livered at Bristol in 1813. 

^ Blogrraphia Uteraria; or, Bio- 
graphical Sketches of my Literary Life 
and Opinions ; with Two Lay Sermons. 

Miscellanies, .Esthetic and 

literary ; to which is added. The Theory 
OP Life. Collected and arranged by 
T. Ashe, B.A. 

QOVDSnXE&^Su Phmp. 

CONDE'S History of the Dominion 

of the Arabs in Spain. Trans, by Mrs. 
Foster. Portrait of Abderahmen ben 
Moavia. 3 vols. 

COWPER'SCompleteWorks, Poems, 

Correspondence, and Translations. Edit, 
with Memoir by R. Southey. 45 En- 
gravings. 8 vols. 

COZE'S Memoirs of the I>nke of 

Marlborough. With his original Corre- 
spondence, fifom family records at Bl«i- 
heim. Revised edition. Portraits. 3 vols. 
•»* An Atlas of the plans of Marl- 
borough's campaigns, 4to. xos, 6rf. 



COXE'S History of the Honse of 

Austria. From the Foundation of the 
Monarchy by Rhodolph of Hapsburgh to 
the Death of Leopold II., 1218-1798. By 
Archdn. Coxe. With Continuation from 
the Accession of Francis I. to the Revolu- 
tion of 1848. 4 Portraits. 4 vols. 

CUNNINGHAM'S Lives of the most 

Emment British Painters. With Notes 
and 16 fresh Lives by Mrs. Heaton. 3 vols. 

DEFOE'S Novels and MlsceUaneoxui 

Works. With Prefaces and Notes, in- 
cluding those attributed to Sir W. Scott. 
Portrait. 7 vols. 

DE LOLME'S Constitution of Eng- 

land, in which it is compared both with the 
Republican form of Government and the 
other Monarchies of Europe. Edit., with 
Life and Notes, by J. Macgregor. 

DTTNLOP'S History of Fiction. New 

Edition, revised. By Henry Wilson, 
a vols., ss. each. 

EDGEWORTH'S Stories for Chil- 
dren. With 8 Illustrations by L. Speed. 

ELZE'S Shakespeare.'-^'r^ Shakespeart- 

EMERSON'S Works. 3 vols. 

Vol. I.— Essays, Lectures, and Poems. 

VoL II.— English Traits, Nature, and 
Conduct of Life. 

Vol. III.— Society and Solitude— Letters 
and Social Aims — Miscellaneous Papen 
(hitherto uncollected)— May-Day, &c. 

FOSTER'S (John) Life and Corre- 
spondence. Edit, by J. E. Ryland. Por- 
trait, a vols. 

Lectures at Broadmead Chapel. 

Edit, by J. E. Ryland. a vols. 

^ Critical Essays contribnted to 

the * Eclectic Review.' Edit, by J. E. 
Ryland. a vols. 

Essays : On Decision of Charac 

ter ; on a Man's writing Memoirs of Him- 
self; on the epiliiet Romantic; <m one 
aversion of Men of Taste to Evangelical 
Religion. 

^— Essays on the Evils of Popular 
Ignorance, and a Discourse on the Propa- 
gation of Christianity in India. 

Essay on the Improvement of 

Time, with Notes of Sermons and other 
Pieces. 

Fosterlana : selected from periodical 

papers, edit, by H. G. Bohn. 

FOX (Rt. Hon. C. J.)— 5'« CarrtL 
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GIBBON'S 0«ollne and FaU of the 

Roman Empire. Complete and unabridged, 
with variorum Notes ; including those of 
Guizot, Wenck, Niebuhr, Hugo, Neander, 
and others. 7 vols. 3 Maps and Portrait. 

GOETHE'S Works. Trans, into English 
by E. A. Bowring, C.B., Anna Swanwick, 
Sir Walter Scott, &c. &c. 14 yoIs. 

Vols. I. and II. — Autobiography and An- 
nals. Portrait. 

Vol. III.— Faust. Complete. 

Vol. IV. — Novels and Tales : containing 
Elective Affinities, Sorrows of Werther, 
The German Emigrants, The Good Wo- 
men, and a Nouvelette. 

Vol. v.— Wilhelm Meister's Apprentice- 
ship. 

Vol. VI.— Conversations with Eckerman 
and Soret. 

Vol. VII.— Poems and Ballads in the ori- 
ginal Metres, including Hermann and 
Dorothea. 

V0I.VIII.— Goetzvon Berlichingen, Tor- 
quato Tasso, Egmont, Iphigeniaj Clavigo, 
Wayward Lover, and Fdlow Culprits. 

Vol. IX. — Wilhehn Meister's Travels. 
Complete Edition. 

Vol. X. — Tour m Italy. Two Parts. 
And Second Residence in Rome. 

Vol. XI.— Miscellaneous Travels, Letters 
from Switzerland, Campaign in France, 
Siege of Mainz, and Rhme Tour. 

VoL XII.— Early and Miscellaneous 
Letters^ including Letters to his Mother, 
with Bioeraphy and Notes. 

Vol. Xll I. —-Correspondence with Zelter. 

Vol. XIV.- Reineke Fox, West-Eastern 
Divan and Achilleid. Translated in 
original metres by A. Rogers. 

Correspondenoe with SohlUer. 

a vols.— iS^^ SckUUr, 

— T9CQaX,—See Collegiate Series. 

GOLDSMITH'S Works. 5 vols. 

Vol. I.— Life,Vicar of Wakefield, Essaj-s, 
and Letters. 

Vol. II.— Poems, Plays, Bee, Cock Lane 
Ghost. 

Vol. III.— The Citizen of the World, 
Polite Leamu)^ in Europe. 

Vol. IV.— Biographies, Criticisms, Later 
Essays. 

Vol. v.— Prefaces, Natural History, 
Letters, Goody Two-Shoes, Index. 

GREENE, MARLOWE, and BEN 

TONSON (Poems oQ. With Notes and 
Memoirs by R. Bell. 

GREGORY'S (Dr.) The BvldeiiOM, 

Doctrines, and Duties of the Christian Re- 
ligion. 



GRIMM'S Household Tales. With the 
Original Notes. Trans, by Mrs. A. Hunt. 
Introduction by Andrew Lang, M.A. a 
vols. 

GUIZOT'S History of RepresentatlT* 

(Sovemment in Europe. Trans, by A. R. 

Scoble. 
English Revolution of 1640. Fnya 

the Accession of Charles I. to his Deam. 

Trans, by W. Hazlitt. Portrait 
History of Civilisation. From the 

Roman Empire to the French Revolution^ 

Trans, by W. Hazlitt. Portraits. 3 vols. 

HALL'S (Rev. Robert) Works and 

Remains. Memoir by Dr. Gregory and 
Essay by J. Foster. Portrait. 

HAUFF'S Tales. The Caravan— The 
Sheikh of Alexandria — The Inn in the 
Spessart. Translated by Prof. S. Mendel. 

HAWTHORNE'S Tales. 3 vols. 

Vol. I.— Twice-told Tales, and the Snow 
Image. 

Vol. II.— Scarlet Letter, and the House 
with Seven (^bles. 

Vol. III.— Transformation, and Blithe* 
dale Romance. 

HAZLITTS (W.) Works. 7 vols. 

Table-Talk. 

The Literature of the Age of 

Elizabeth and (Characters of Shakespeare'* 
Plays. 

English Poets and English Comlfr 

Writers. 

The Plain Speaker. Opinions 00 

Books, Men, and Things. 

Roond Table. Conversations of 

James Northcote, R.A. ; Characteristics. 

Sketches and Essays, and Winter-^ 

slow. 

Spirit of the Age: or, Contem» 

porary Portraits. New Edition, by W. 
Carew Hazlitt. 

HEINE'S Poems. Translated in the 
original Metres, with Life by E. A. Bow* 
ring, C.B. 

Travel-Pictures. The Tour in the 

Harz, Nordemey, and Book of Ideas, to- 
gether with the Romantic School. Trans, 
by F. Storr. With Maps and Appendices. 

HOFFMANN'S Works. The Sempion 
Brethren. Vol. I. Trans, by Lt.-GoL 
Ewing. [VoL II. in fh€ prtt* 

HOOPER'S ra.) Waterloo: The 

Downfall of the First Napoleon : a His- 
tory of the Campaign of 1815. By Cteoige 
Hopper. With Maps and Plans. New 
Edition, revised 
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HUGO'S (Victor) Dramatlo Works; 

Hcmani— Ruy BUfr— TheKing's Diversion. 
Txanslated by Mrs. Newton Crosland and 
F. L. Slous. 

Poems, chiefly Ljnrical. Collected by 

H. L. Willuuns. 

HUNGART: its History and Revo- 
lution, with Memoir of Kossuth. Portrait. 

HUTCHINSON (Colonel). Memoirs 

of. By his Widow, with her Autobio- 
graphy, and the Siege of Lathom House. 
PortraiL 

HtTING'S (Washlnffton) Complete 

Works. 15 vols. 

Life and Letters. By his Nephew, 

Pierre E. Irving. With Index and a 
Portrait, a vols. 

JAMES'S (G. P. R.) Life of Rlohard 

Coeor de Lion. Portraits of Richard and 
Philip Augustus, a vols. 
Lonls XIV. Portraits, a vob. 

JAMESON (Mrs.) Shakespeare's 

Heroines. Characteristics of Women. By 
Mrs. Jameson. 

JEAN PAUL.— ^M RichUr, 

JOHNSON'S Lives of the Poets. 

Edited, with Notes, by Mrs. Alexander 
Napier. And an Introduction by Pro- 
fessor J. W. Hales, M.A. 3 vols. 

JONSON (Ben). Townm ot^^-Su Greau, 

JOSEPHUS (Flavins), The Works of. 

Whiston's Translation. Revised by Rev. 
A R. Shilleto, M.A With Topoeraphical 
and Geographical Notes by Cotonel Sir 
C. W. WUson, K.C.B. 5 vols. 

JUNIUS'S Letters. With WoodlaU's 
Notes. An Essay on the Authorship. Fac- 
similes of Handwriting, a vols. 

LA FONTAINE'S Fables. In English 
Verse, with Essay cm the Fabulists. By 
Elizur Wright. 

LAMARTINE'S The Girondists, or 

Personal Memoirs of the Patriots of die 
French Revolution. Trans, by H. T. 
Ryde. Pcnrtraits of Robespierre, Madame 
Roland, and Charlotte Onrday. 3 vols. 

— The Restoration of Monarchv 

m France (a Sequel to The Girondists^ 
5 Portraits. 4 vou. 

The French Bevolntion of 1848. 

Portraits. 

LAMB'S (Charles) Ella and Eliana. 
Complete Edition. Portrait. 



LAMB'S (Charles) Specimens of 

English Dramatic Poets of the time of 
Elizabeth. With Notes and the ExtxacU 
from the Garrick Plays. 

— Talfonrd's Letters of Charles 
Lamb. New Edition, by W. Cartw 
Hazlitt. a vob. 

LANZI'S Hlstor7 of Painting in 

Italy, from the Period of the Revival of 
the Fine Arts to the End of the z8th 
Century. With Memoir and Portiaits. 
Trans, by T. Roscoe. 3 vols. 

LAPPENBERGPS England nnder the 
Anglo-Saxon Kings. Trans, by B. Thorpe, 
F.S.A. 2 vols. 

LESSINGHS Dramatic Works. Com- 
plete. By E. BelL M.A With Memoir 
by H. Zimmem. Portnut. a vols. 

— Laokoon, Dramatic Notes, and 

Representation of Death by the Ancients. 
Trans, by E. C. Beasley and Helen 
Zimmem. Frontispiece. 

LOCKE'S Philosophical Works, con*. 

taining Human Understanding,Controversy 
with Bishop of Worcester, MaJebranche's 
Opinions, Katural Philosophy, Reading 
and Study. With Introduction, Analyns, 
and Notes, by J. A St. John. Portrait, 
a vols. 

Life and Letterst with Extracts from 

his Common-place Books. By Lord King. 

LOCKHART (J. Q.)-Sm Bums, 

LUTHER'S Table-Talk. Trans, by W. 
Hazlitt. With Life by A Chakners, and 
Luthbr!s Catechism. Portrait after 
Cranach. 

Antobiogrraphy.— ^// MicJuUt, 

BIACHIAVELLI'S History of Flo* 

rence, The Princb, Savooan^ Historiod 
Tracts, and Memoir. Portrait. 

MARLOWE. Poems of.~^M Gru9u, 

MARTENEAirS (Harriet) History 

of England (indudii -• ~ 

from 1800-1846. 5 y 



of England (including History of the Peace) 
Svols. 



MEN Z EL'S Histor7 of Germanyi 
ixcxa the Earliest Period to 1842. Por- 
traits. 3 vols. 

MICHELET'S Antobiography of 

Luther. Trans, by W. Hazlitt. With 
Notes. 

The French Bevolntion to the 

Fhght of the King in 1791. Frontispiece. 

MIONET>S The French Bevolatloiif 

from X789 to 18x4. Portrait of Napoleoo. 
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BOLTON'S ProM Works. With Pra- 
fifu:e, Preliminary Remarks by J.^ A. St. 
Jo^, and Index. 5 vols. Portraits. 

— Poetical Works. With 120 Wood 
Engravings. 2 vols. 

MITFORD'S (BUM) Qmx VlUago. 

Sketches of Rural Character and Scenery, 
a Engravings, a vols. 

MOUERE'S Dramatlo Works. Is 

English Prose, b^ C. H. WaU. With s 
Life and a Portrait. 3 vols. 

' It is not too much to say that we have 
here probably as ^ood a translation of 
Molitfe as can be ^\va'—Ac€uUmy, 

BIONTAOU. Letters and Works of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Lord 
Whamdiffe's Third Edition. Edited by 
W. Moy Thomas. New and revised 
edition. With steel plates, a vols. 5X. 
each. 

BIONTESQUIEXrS Spirit of Laws. 
Revised Edition, with D'Alembert's Analy- 
sis, Notes, and Memoir, a vols. 

NBANDER (Dr. A.) History of the 

Christian Rehgion and Church. Trans, by 
J. Torrey. With Short Memoir, xo vols. 

Ufis of Jesns Christ, in its His- 
torical Connexion and Development. 

^— The Planting and Training of 
the Christian Church by the Apostles. 
With the Antignosticus, or Spirit of Ter- 
tullian. Trans, by J. E. Ryland. a vols. 

Lectures on the History of 

Christian Dogmas. Trans, by J. £. Ry- 
land. a stA&» 

Blemorials of Christian Lifts in 

the Early and Middle Ages; including 
Light in Dark Places. Trans, by J. E. 

NORTH'S Lives of the Right Hon. 

Francis North, Baron Guildford, the Hon. 
Sir Dudley North, and the Hon. and Rev. 
Dr.'' John North. By the Hon. Roger 
North. EditedbyA.Jessopp,D.D. \^th 
3 Portraits. 3 vols. 3^ . td, each. 

*■ Lovers of good literature will rejoice at 
the appearance of a new, handy, and com- 
plete edition of so justly famous a book, 
and will congratulate themselves that it 
has found so competent and skilful an 
edit<M- as Dr. Jessopp.' — Times. 

OCKLET (S.) History of the Sara- 
cens and their Conquests in Syria^ Persia, 
and Egypt. Comprising the Lives of 
Mohammed and his Successors to the 
Death of Abdalmelik, the Eleventh Caliph. 
By Simon Ockley, B.D.,. Portrait of Mo- 
hammed. 

PASCAL'S Thoughts. Translated from 
the Text of M. Auguste Molinier by 
C. Kegan Paul. 3rd edition. 



PERCY'S ReUqnes of Ancient Eng- 
lish Poetry ( consisting of Ballads, Songs, 
and other Pieces of our earlier Poets, with 
tome few of later date. With E^ssay on 
Ancient Minstrels, and Glossary, a vols. 

PHUJP DE COBSBIINES. Blemoirs 
of. Containii^ the Histories of Ixmis XI. 
and Charles VIII., and Charles the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy With the History of 
Louis XI.. by lean de Trojres. Trans- 
lated, with a Life and Notes, by A. R. 
Scoble. Portraits, a vols. 

PLUTARCH'S LIVES. TransbUed, with 
Notes and Life^ by A. Stewart, M.A., 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and G. Long, M. A 4 vols. 

POETRY OF ABIERICA. Selections 

from One Hundred Poets, from 1776 to 
1876. With Introductorv Review, and 
Specimens of Negro Melody, by W. J. 
Linton. Portrait of W. Whitman. 

RACINE'S (Jean) Dramatic Works. 

A metrical Englbh version, with Bio- 
graphical notice. By R. Bruce Boswell, 
M.A. Oxon. a vols. 

RAM JUS (L.) History of the PopeSf 

their Church and State, and their ConflicU 
with Protestantism in the z6th and zjnA 
Centuries. Trans, by E. Foster. Portraits 
3 vols. 

History of Servia. Trans, by Mrs. 

Kerr. To which b added. The Slave Pvo- 
▼inces of Turkey, by Cyprien Robert. 

History of the Latin and Ten- 

UMiic Nations. X494-Z5X4. Trans, by 
P. A AshwcHth, translator of Dr. Gneist s 
' History of the English Onistitution.' 

REUBIOMT (Alfred de).^9^^ Cartifa*. 

REYNOLDS' (Sir J.) Literary Works. 

With Memoir and Remarks by H. W. 
Beechy. a vfAs, 

RICHTER (Jean Panl). Levana, 

a Treatise on Education ; together with the 
Autobiography, and a short Memoir. 

Flower, Fmit, and Thorn Pieces^ 

or the Wedded Life, Death, and Marriage 

of Siebenkaes. Tranislated by Alex. Ewing. 

rhe only complete English translation. 

ROSCOE'S (W.) Lifts of Leo X^ with 
Notes, Historical Documents, and Disser- 
tation on Lucretia Boigia. 3 Portraits, 
a vols. 

Lorenzo de* Medici, called 'The 

Magnificent,' with (Copyright Notes, 
Poems, Letters, &c With Memoir or 
Roscoe and Portrait of Lwenzo. 

RUSSIA, History of, from the 

earliest Period to the Crimean War. By 
W. K. Kelly. 3 Portraits, a vols. 
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Vol. I.— History of theXhirty Yean* War. 
Rev. A. J. W. Mocrison, M.A. Portrait. 

VoL II.— History of the Revolt in the 
Netherlands, the Trials of Counts Egmont 
and Horn, the Siege of Antwerp, and the 
Disturbance of France preceding tne Reign 
of Henry IV. Translated by Rev. A. J. W. 
Morrison and L. Dora Schmitz. 

Vol. III.— Don Carlos. R. D. Boylan 
—Mary Stnart. Mellish — Maid of Or- 
leans. Anna Swanwick— Bride of Mes- 
sina. A. Lodge, M.A. Together with the 
Use of the Chorus in Tragedy (a short 
Essay). Engravings. 

Tluse Dramas are all translated in metre. 

Vol. IV.— Robbers— Fiesco— Love and 
Intrijfue—Demetriusp— Ghost Seei>-Sport 
of Divinity. 

The Dramas in this volume are in prose. 

Vol. v.— Poems. E. A. Bowring, Ca 

Vol. VI.— Essays, .£sthetical and Philo- 
sophical, including the Dissertation on the 
Connexion between the Animal and Spiri- 
tual in Man. 

Vol. VII. — Wallcnstein's Camp. J. 
Churchill. — Piccolomini and Death of 
Wallenstein. S. T. Coleridge.— William 
Tell. SirTheodoreMartin,K.C.B.,LL.D. 

SCHILLER and GOETHE. Corre- 
spondence between, from a.d. Z794-X805. 
Trans, by L. Dora Schmitr. a vols. 

6CHLEOEL (F.) Leotnrea on the 

Philosophy of Life and the Philosophy of 

Language. Trans, by A. J. W. Morriscm. 
The History of Literature, Ancient 

and Modem. 
The Philosophy of History. With 

Memoir and Portrait. Trans, by J. B. 

Robertson. 

— Modem History • with the Lectures 
entitled Caesar and Alexander, and The 
Beginning of our History. Translated by 
L. JPurcell and R. H. Whitelock. 

— JEsthetic and BUscellaneoas 
Worlcs. containing Letters cm Christian 
Art, Essay on Gothic Architecture, Re- 
marks on the Romance Poetry of the Mid- 
dle A^es, on Shakspeare, the Limits of the 
Beautiful, and on the Language and Wis- 
dom of the Indians. By £. J. Millington. 

flCHLEOEL (A. W.) Dramatic Art 

and Literature, By J. Black. With Me- 
moir by Rev. A. J. W. Morrison. Portrait. 

SCHUMANN (Robert), His Life and 
Works. By A. Reissmann. Trans, by 
A. L. Alger. 

Early Letters. Translated by May 

Herbert. With Preface by Sir G. Grove. 

SHAKESPEARE'S DramaUo Art. 

The History and Character of Shakspeare's 
Plays. By Dr. H. Uhid. Trans, by L. 
Dora Schmitz. a vols. 



SHAKESPEARE (William). A 

Literary Biography by Karl Eke, Ph.D., 
LL.D. Translated by L.Dora Schmitz. $*, 

SHEIUDAN'S Dramatic Works. With 
Memoir. Portrait (after Reynolds). 

8ISMONDFS History of the Litera- 

ture <^ the South of Europe. Trans, by 
T. Roscoe. Portraits. 3 vols. 

SMITH'S (Adam) Theory of Moral 

Sentiments ; with Essay on the First For- 
mation of Languages, and Critical Monoir 
byDugald Stewart. 
— — See Economic Library, 

SMYTH'S (Professor) Lectnres on 

Modem History ; from die Imipti<m c£ihf 
Northern Nations to the dose of the Ameri- 
can Revoluti(». a vols. 

Lectnres on the French Revoln- 

tion. With Index. 2 vols. 

BOVTBEYn—See Cowper^ WesUy^ and 
ilUusiraUd Library) NehoH, . 

STURM'S Morning Communings 

with C^od, or Devotional Meditations for 
Every Day. Trans, by W. Johnstone, M.A. 

SULLT. Memoirs of the Doke off 

Prime Minister to Henry the CSreat. With 
Notes and Historical Introduction. 4 Por- 
tsaits. 4 vols. 

TAYLOR'S (Bishop Jeremy) Holy 

Living and Dying, with Prayers, contain- 
ing the Whole Duty of a Christian and the 
Muts of Devotion fitted to all Occasions. 
Portrait. 
TEN "BKOSCE^—See Brink, 

THIERRY'S Conquest of England by 

the Normans; its Causes, and its Conse- 
quences in Elngland and the Continent. 
By W. Hazlitt. With short Memoir, a Por- 
traits, a vols. 
ULRICI (Dr.y-^ee SAaJfeespeare, 

VASARI. Lives of the most Eminent 

Painters, Sculptors, and Architects. By 
Mrs. J. Foster, with selected Notes. Por- 
trait. 6 vols. , Vol. VI. b^g an additiooal 
Volume of Notes by Dr. J. P. Richtor. 

VOLTAIRE'S Tales. Translated by 
R. B. Boswell. Vol. I., containing ' Ba- 
bouc,' Memnon, Candide, L'lng^nu, and 
other Tales. 

WERNER'S Templars in Cypms. 

Trans, by E. A. M. Lewis. 

WESLEY, the Life of, and the Rise 

and Progress of Methocusm. By Robot 
Southey. Portrait, st. 

WHEATLEY. A Rational ninstra- 

tion of the Book of Common Pra3rer. 

YOUNG (Arthur) Travels in France. 

Edited Ijy Miss Betham Edwards. With 
a Portrait. 
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HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 

23 Volumes at 5^. each, (5Z. 15^. per set,) 



EVELYN'S Diary and Correspond- 

dence, with the Pnvate Correspondence of 
Charles I. and Sir Edward Nicholas, and 
between Sir Edward Hyde (Earl of Claren- 
don) and Sir Richard Browne. Edited from 
the Original MSS. by W. Bray, F.A.S. 

LTols. AK Engravings (after Vandyke, 
tly, KneUer, and Jamieson, &c.). 
N.B. — ^This edition contains 130 letters 
from Evelyn and his wife, printed by per- 
mission, and contained in no other edition. 

JESSE'S Memoirs of the Court of 

England tmder the Stuarts, including the 
Protectorate. 3 vols. With Index and 4a 
Portraits (after Vandyke, Lely, &c.). 

— Memoirs of the Pretenders and 

their Adherents. 6 Portraits. 



Memoirs of 

Edited by Sir 



ORAMMONT (Count), 
the Court of Charles II. 
Walter Scott. Together with the *^Bos- 
cobel Tracts,' including two not before 
published, &c. New Erditioa, thoroughly 
revised. With Portrait of Nell Gwynne. 



PEPTS' Diary and Correspondence. 

With Life and Notes, by Lord Braybrooke. 
With Appendix containing additional 
Letters and Index. 4 vols., with 31 En- 
gravings (after Vandyke, Sir P. Lely, 
Holb^, KneUer. &c.). 

N.B.— This is a reprint of Lord Bray- 
brooke's fourth and Utst edition, containing 
all his latest notes aiid corrections, the 
copyright of the publishers. 

NU GENT'S (Lord) Memorials of 

Hampden, his Party and Tunes. With 
Memoir. xa Portraits (after Vandyke 
and others). 

STRICKLAND'S (Agnes) Lives of the 

8ueens of England from the Norman 
^nauest. From authentic Documents, 
public and private. 6 Portraits. 6 vols. 

UfiB Of Mary Queen of Scots. 

a POTtraits. a vols. 

Lives of the Tudor and Stuart 

Princesses. With a Portraits. 



PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 

17 Vols, at 5 J. each, excepting those marked otherwise, (3/. 19J. per set,) 



BACON'S Novum Orgranum and Ad- 
vancement of Learning. With Notes by 
J. Devey, M.A. 

BAX. A Handbook of the History 

of Philosophy, for the use of Students. 
By E. Belfort Bax, Editor of Kant's 
' Prolegomena.' 
COMTE'S Philosophy of the Soienoes. 
An Exposition of the Principles <^ the 
Cours de PhilosophU Positive, By G. H. 
Lewes, Author cit ' The Life of Goethe.' 

DRAPER (Dr. J. W.) A History of 

the Intellectual Development of Europe, 
a v(^. 



HEOEL'S Philosophy of History. 
J. Sibree, M.A. 



By 



KANT'S Critique of Pure Reason. 

By J. M. D. Meiklejohn. 
Prolegomena and Metaphysioal 

Foundations of Natural Science, with Bio- 
nraphy and Memoir by E. Belfort Baz. 
Portrait. 



LOGIC, or the Science of Inference. 
A Popular Manual. By J. Devey. 

MILLER (Professor). History Philo- 
sophically Illustrated, from the Fall of the 
Roman Em];>ire to the Frendi Revolution. 
With Memoir. 4 vols. 31. td, each. 

SCHOPENHAUER on the Fourfold 

Root of the Principle of Sufficient Reasmi, 
and on the Will in Nature. Trans, from 
the German. 

Essays. Selected and Translated by 

E. Belfort Bax. 

SPINOZA'S Chief "Works. Trans, with 
Introduction by R. H. M. Elwes. a vols. 

Vol. I.— Tractatus Theologico-Politicns 
—Political Treatise. 

Vol. II. — Improvement of the Under- 
standing — Ethics— Letters. 
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THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 

IS Vols, at Ss. each {except Chillingworth, y, 6d.), (3/. 13J. 6d. per set.) 



b&troiliietlon to the Old 

Testameot By Friedrich Bledc Trmns. 
nnder the supervision of Rev. E. VenaUes, 
Residentiary Canon of Lincoln, s vols. 



OHIUJNaWORTH*8 

Protestants, jf . &^ 



R«llg<OB of 



Beclart— ticiil Htotory 

of EoseUos Pamphilns, Bishop of Canarea. 
T^ans. by Rev. C F. Cmse, M.A. With 
Notes, Life, and Chronological Tables. 

BTAOBins. Hlitory of the Church. 

— ^4» Thtodortt. 



, History of the Artloles 
of Religicm ; to which is added a Series of 
Documents from a.d. 1536 to A.D. 16x5. 
Ed. by Rev. F. Proctor. 



(Matthew) BxpoeltloB of 

die Book of Fsahns. Numerous Woodcuts. 

PEARSON (John, DJ>.) Bzposltlon 
of the Creed. Edit, by E. Walford, M. A. 
With Notes, Analysis, and Indexes. 



PHILO.JUDJEUS, Works of. The 



CD. 



mpcnrary of 
Vonge. 41 



PHILOSTOROinS. Bcdeel— tteal 

Hist(M7 ai.—See Snotrun, 

SOCRATES' Eccleriaettoal HLrtorj. 

Comprising a History of the Church from 
Con^antine, a.ix 305. to the 38th year of 
Theodosius II. With Short Account ef 
the Author, and selected Notes. 

SOZOMEIPS Bccleelaetloal HLrtorj. 
A.D. 384-440. With Notes, Pre£stary Re> 
marks by Valesius, and Short Memoir. 
Together with the Ecclssiasticai. His- 
TOKT OP Philostorgius, as q»itomised by 
Photios. Trans, by Rev. E. Walford, MJL 
With Notes and brief Life. 

THEODORET and EVAORIUS. His- 
tories <ii the Church from a.b. 339 to the 
Death of Theodore of Mopsuestia, A.D. 
437 ; and from a.d. 431 to a.d. 544. Wt^ 
Me 



WIESELER'S OEarl) Chronologleal 

Synopsu of the Four Gospels. Trans, by 
Rev. Caaoa Venables. 



ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. 

35 Vols, at SJ. each. (8/. 15J. per set.) 



ANGLOAAXON CHRONICLE. — .S^cr 

Bede, 
ASSER'S UfiB of Alfired.-^M Six O. £, 

ChrfmcUs, 
BEDE'S nrenerable) Ecoleslasttoal 

History 01 England. Together with the 
Anglo-Saxon Chkoniclb. With Notes, 
Short Life, Anal^is, and Hap, Edit, by 
J. A.Gaes , D.CL. 

BOETHIUS'S Consolation of Philo- 
sophy. King Alfred's Ans^o-Saxon Ver- 
sion of. "^th an English Translatiim <mi 
opposite pages. Notes. Introduction, and 
(Hossary, by Rev. S. Fox, M.A. To 
which is added the Anglo-Saxon Versicm of 
the Mbtrbs op Bobthius, with a free 
Translation by Martin F. Tupper, D.CL. 

BRAND'S Popular Antiquities of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. Illus- 
trating the Origin of our Vulgar and Pro- 
vincial Customs, Ceremonies, and Super- 
stitions. By Sir Henry Ellis, K.H., F.R.S. 
Frontispiece. 3 vols. 



CHRONICLES of the CRUSADES. 

Cootemporarv Narratives of Richard Coenr 
de Lion, b^ Richard <^ Devises and Geol^ 
fi:^ de Vinsauf ; and of the Crusade at 
Saint Louis, by Lord John de Joinvitte. 
With Short Notes. Illuminated Freatis- 
piece from an old MS. 

DYER'S (T. F. T.) British Popular 

Customs, Present and Past. An Account 
of the various Games and Customs asso* 
dated with different Days of the Year ia 
the British Isles, arranged according to the 
Calendar. By the Rev. T. F. Thiieltoe 
Dyer^ M.A 

EARLY TRAVELS IN PALESTINE. 

Comprising the Narratives of Arcnlf, 
Willibald, Bernard, Saewulf, Sigurd, Ben- 
jamin of Tudela, Sir John Miumdeville, 
De la Brocoui^re, and Maundrell ; all nn* 
abridged. With Introduction and Notes 
by Thomas Wright. Map of Jemsaleak 
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BLLI8 (O.) Specimens of Early En- 

elish Metrical Romances, relatino; to 
Arthur, Merlin, Guy of Warwick, Richard 
Coeur de Lion, Chsurlemagne, Roland, &c 
&c. With Hbtorical Introduction by J. O. 
Halliwell, F.R.S. Illuminated Frontis- 
piece firom an old MS. 

BTHELWEBD. Chronicle ot.—Su 
Six O. E, ChronicUs, 

FLORENCE OF WORCESTER'S 

Chronicle, with the Two Continuations : 
comprising Annals of Ei^lish History 
from the DMiarture of the Romans to the 
Reign of Edward I. Trans., with Notes, 
by Thomas Forester, M.A. 

GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH. 

Chronicle of.— ^^^ Six O. E. Chroniclu. 

OESTA ROMANORUM, or Enter- 

taining Moral Stories invented by the 
Monks. Trans, with Notes by the Rev. 
Charles Swan. Edit, by W. Hooper, M. A. 

OILDAS. Chronicle ot.—Sfi Six O, E. 
Chrtmcies. 

OIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS* Histori- 
cal Works. Containins Topography of 
Ireland, and Hbtory of the Conquest of 
Ireland, by Th. Forester, M.A. Itinerary 
through Wales, and Description ef Wales, 
by Sir R. Colt Hoare. 

HENRT OF HUNTINODON'S Hi«- 

t«ry oi the English, from the Roman In- 
vasion to the Accession of Henry II. ; 
with the AcU of King Stephea, and the 
Letter to Walter. By T. Forester, M.A. 
FrontisiHece from an old MS. 

INOULFH'S Chronicles of the Abbey 

ef Croyland, with the Continuation bv 
Peter of Blois and others. Trans, with 
Notes by H. T. RUey, B.A. 

KEIOHTLEY'S (Thomas) Fairy My- 

thology. illustrative of the Romance and 
Superstition of Various Countries. Frontis- 
piece by Cruikshank. 

LEPSinS'S Letters from Efl^pt, 

Ethiopia, and the Peninsula of Sinai ; to 
which are added. Extracts from his 
ChroacAogy of the Egyptians, with refer- 
ence to the Exodus of the Israelites. By 
L. and J. B. Homer. Maps and CokMired 
View of Mount BarkaL 

MALLET'S Northern Antiquities, or 

an Historical Account of the Manners, 
Customs, Reli^ons, and Literature of the 
Ancient Scandinavians. Trans, by Bishop 
Percy. With Translation of the Prosb 
Edda, and Notes by J. A. Blackwell. 
Also an Abstract of the ' Eyrbyggia Saga ' 
by Sir Walter Scott. With Glossary 
and Coloured Frontispiece. 



MARCO POLO'S Travels; with Notes 
and Introduction. Edit by T. Wright. 

MATTHEW FARIS'S English His- 
tory, fit>m 1235 t3 ia73« By R«v. J. A 
Giles, D.C.L. With Frontispiece. 3 vols.— 
Su als9 Roger of Wtndcver, 

MATTHEW OF WESTMINSTER'S 

Flowers of History, esj^ecjallv such as re- 
late to the affairs ot Britain, from the be- 
' ininff of the World to a.d. 1307. By 
D. Vonge. a v<^. 
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NENNIUS. Chronicle ot,-Stt Six 
O. E, Chrotucles. 

ORDERICUS VITALIS' Ecdesiastloal 
History of England and Normandy. With 
Notes, IntroductioB of Guizot, and the 
Critical Notice of M. Delille, by T. 
Forester, M.A. To which is added the 
Chkoniclb op St. EvROULT. With Gese- 
ral and Chrooological Indexes. 4 vols. 

PAULFS (Dr. R.) UfiB ef Alfred the 
Great To which is appended Alfred's 
Anglo-Saxon Vbrsion op Orssius. With 
literal Translation interpaged, Notes, and 
an Anglo-Saxon Grammar and Glossary, 
by B. Thorpe. Frontispiece. 

RICHARD OF CIRENCESTER. 

Chronicle oi,^Su Six O, E. ChronicUs. 

ROGER DE HOVEDEN'S Annals of 

English Hutorv, OMnprising the History 
oi England and of other Countries ef Em- 
rope frtXn A.D. 73a to A.D. I90X. With 

NotesbyH.T. RUey, B.A. a vols. 

ROGER OF WEM DOVER'S Flowers 

of History, com^ising the History of 
England from the Descent of the Saxons te 
A.D. 1235, formerly ascribed to Matthew 
Pari«i With Notes and Index by J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. a vols. 

SIX OLD ENGLISH CHRONICLES S 

viz., Asser's life of Alfred and the Chroni- 
cles of Ethelwerd, Gildas. Nennius, Geof- 
frey of Monmouth, and Richard of Ciren- 
cester. Edit., with Notes, by J. A. Giles, 
D.CL. Portrait ot Alfred. 

WILLIAM OF MALlfESBnRT*S 

Chronicle of the Kings of England, frem 
the Earliest Period to Kmg Stqphen. By 
Rev. J. Sharpe. With Notes by J. A. 
Giles, D.CL. Frontispiece. 

TULE-TIDE STORIEa. A Collection 
of Scandinavian and North-German Popu- 
la< Talei and Traditions, from the Swedish, 
Danish, and Gorman Edit, by B. Thorpe. 
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ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 

78 VpIs. at Jy. each, excepting those marked otherwise, (19/. 7j. 6d, per set.) 



▲LLEirS (JoMph, RJT.) BatflM of 
the British Navy. Revised edition, with 
Indexes of Names and Events, and 57 Por- 
traits and Plans, a vols. 

▲HDBRSEN'S Danliili Faliy Tales. 
By Caroline Peachey. With Short Life 
and Z20 Wood Enf^ravings. 

ABIOSTO'S Orlando FuriOM. In 

English Verse hy W. S. Rose. With Notes 
and Short Memoir. Portrait after Titian, 
and 24 Steel Engravings, a vols. 

BBCHSTEIirs Gaffe and Gbamber 

Birds : their NatoralHistory, Habits, &c. 
Together with Sweet's British Wax- 
BLBXS. 43 Coloured Plates and Woodcuts. 

BOirOMI*S NlneTeh and ita Palaces. 

The Discoveries of Botta and Layurd 
arolied to the Elucidation of Holy Writ. 
7 Plates and 294 Woodcuts. 

BUTLER'S Hndibrasy with Variorum 
Notes and Biography. Portrait and a8 
Illustrations. 

CATTERMOLB'S Evenings at Had- 

doB Hall. Romantic Tales of the Olden 
Times. With 24 Steel Engravings after 
Cattermole. 

CHINA, Pictorial, Descriptive, and 

Historical, with some account of Ava and 
the Burmese. Siam^ and Anam. Map, and 
nearly xoo Illustrations. 

CRAEB^S (O. Lj Pnrsnlt of Enow- 
ledge under Difficulties. Illustrated bv 
Anecdotes and Memoirs. Numerous Wood- 
cut Portraits. 

CRUIKSHANK'S Three Gonrses and 
a Dessert ; comprising three Sets of Tales, 
West Countiy, Irish, and L^;al ; and a 
Melange. With 50 Illustrations by Cruik- 



-^ Punch and Jndy. The Dialogue of 
the Puppet Show ; an Account of its Origin, 
&c. 24 Illustrations and Coloured Plates 
by Cruikshanlc. 

DANTE, in English Verse, by I. C.Wright, 
M.A with Introduction and Memoir. 
Portrait and 34 Steel Engravings after 
Flaxman. 



DIDRONfS Ghristlan Iconographar ; 

a History of Christian Art in the Middle 
Ages. By the late A N. Didron. Trans, 
by E. J. MiUington, and completed, with 
Additions and Appendices, by Margaret 
Stokes. 2 vols. With numerous Illustrations. 

Vol. I. The History of the Nimbus, the 
Aureole, and the Glorjr; Representations 
of the Persons of the Trinity. 

VoL II. The Trinity ; Angels ; Devils ; 
The Soul ; The Christian Scheme. Ai^en- 
dices. 

DTER (Dr. T. H.) Pompeii : ite Build- 
inj^ and Antiouities. An Account of the 
Ci^, with full Description of the Remains 
and Recent Excavations, and an Itinerary 
for Visitors. By T. H. D3rer, LL.D. 
Nearly 300 Wood Engravings, Map, and 
Plan. 7«. &/. 

Rome: History of the Citj, with 

Introduction on recoit Excavations. 8 
Engravings, Frontispiece, and 2 lHasps. 



OIL BLAS. The Adventnree off. 

From the French of L^age by Smollett 
24 Engravings after Smirke, and xo Etcfa> 
ings by Cruikshank. 6x2 pi^;es. 6s. 



ORXMBTS Gammer Grethel; or, Ger- 
man Fairy Tales and Popular Stories, 
containing 42 Fairy Tales. By T ' 
Taylor. If umerous Woodcuts after ( 
shank and Ludwig Grimm. 3X. 6d. 

HOLBEIN'S Dance of Death and 

Bible Cuts. Upwards of X50 Subjects, ea- 
zraved in facsimile, with Introducticm and 
Descriptions by tne late Frauds Deuce 
and Dr. Dibdin. 

INDIA, Pictorial, DesoriptlTei and 

Historical, from the Earliest Times, too 
Engravings on Wood and Map. 

JESSE'S Anecdotes of Dogs. With 
40 Woodcuts after Harvey, Bewick, and 
others; and 34 Steel Engravings after 
Cooper and lAndseer. 



KING'S (G. W.) Natnral History of 

Precious Stones and Metals. Illustra- 
tions. 6s. 
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LODGE'S Portrait! of niuitrtoiui 
Persoiu«e& of Grtat Britain, with Bio- 
eri^hical and Historical M«noirs. 340 
Portraits engraved on Steel, with the 
respective Biographies unabridged. Com- 
plete in 8 vols. 

LONQFELLOWS Poetical Works, 

induding his Translations and Notes. 24 
full-page Woodcuts by Birket Foster and 
others, and a Portrait. 

Without the Illustrations, y. bd. 

Prose Works. With x6 fiiU-page 

Woodcuts by Birket Foster and others. 

LOUDON'S (Mrs.) Entertaining Na^ 

turalist. Popular Descriptions, Tales, and 
Anecdotes, of more than 500 Animals. 
Numerous Woodcuts. 

MARRTATS (Capt., R.N.) Master- 
man Ready ; or, the Wreck of the Pacific. 
(Written for Young People.) With 93 
Woodcuts. 3f . (id, 

Mission: or, Scenes in AfHca. 

(Written for Youn^ People.) Illustrated 
by Gilbert and Dalziel. 3*. td. 

Pirate and Three Cutters. (Writ- 

ten for Young People.) With a Memoir. 
8 Steel Engravings after Clarkson Stan- 
field, R.A. 3*.6J. 

— PrlTateersman. Adventures by Sea 
and Land One Hundred Years Ago. 
(Written for Young People.) 8 Steel En- 
gravings. 3^ • dd. 

Settlers in Canada. (Written for 

Young People.) xo Engravings by Gilbert 
and DalrieL 3^ . td* 

-^ Poor Jack. (Written for Young 
People.) With x6 Illustrations after Clark- 
son Staniield, R. A. 3^ . td, 

Midshipman Easy. With 8 full- 
page Illustrations. Small post 8vo. 3*. td, 

Peter Simple. With 8 full-page Illus- 
trations. Small post 8vo. 3; . dd. 

MAXWELL'S Victories of Welllnflr- 

ton and the Britbh Armies. Frontispiece 
and 4 Portraits. 

MICHAEL ANOELO and RAPHAEL. 

Their Lives and Works. By Du^a and 

guatrem^e de Quincy. Portraits and 
ngravings, including me Last Judgment, 
ancTCartoons. 

MUDIE'S mstorr of British Birds. 

Revised by W.C.L. Martin. 53 Figures of 
Birds and 7 coloured Plates of Eggs, 
a vols. 



NAVAL and BOLITART HEROES 

of Great Britain; a Record of British 
Valour on every Day in the year, firom 
William the Conqueror to the Battle of 
Inkermann. By Major Johns, R.M., and 
Lieut. P. H. Nicolas, R.M. Indexes. 94 
Portraits after Holbein, Rejmolds, &c. fa, 

NICOLINFS History of the Jesuits : 

their Origin, Progress, Doctrines, and De- 
signs. 8 Portraits. 

PETRARCH'S Sonnets, Triumphs, 

and other Poems, in Enelish Verse. With 
Life by Thomas CampbeU. Pcntrait and 
15 Steel Engravings. 

PICKERING'S History of the Races 

of Man, and their Geographical Distribu- 
tion ; with An Analytical Synopsis or 
THB Natural History of Man. By Dr. 
Hall. Map of the World and 12 coloured 
Plates. 

POPE'S Poetical Works, including 
Translations. Edit., with Notes, by R. 
Carruthers. a vols. With numerous Illus- 
trations. « - 

Homer's niad, with Introductios 

and Notes by Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
With Flaxman's Designs. 

Homer's Odyssey, with the Battle 

OF Frogs and Mick. Hymns, &a, by 
other translators including Chapman. In- 
troduction and Notes by \. b. Watson, 
M.A. With Flaxman's Designs. 

Life, including many of his Letters. 

By R. Carruthers. Numerous Illustrations. 

POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, and 

other objects of Vcrtu. Comprising an 
Illustrated Catalogue of the Bemal Col- 
lection, with the prices and names of the 
Also an Introductory Lecture 



on Pottery and Porcelain, and an Engraved 
List of sdl Marks and Monograms. By 
H. G. Bohn. Numerous Woodcuts. 

With coloured Illustrations, xof. td. 



PROXTT'S (Father) ReUqnes. Edited 
by Rev. F. Mahony. Copyright edition, 
with the Author's last corrections ana 
additions, ax Etchings by D. Maclise, 
R.A. Nearly 600 pages. 

RECREATIONS IN SHOOTING. With 
some Account of the Game found in the 
British Isles, and Directionsfor the Manage- 
ment of Dog and Gun. By ' Craven.' 6a 
Woodcuts and 9 Steel Engravings after 
A. Cooper, R.A. 
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RENMIE. Insect Architecture. Re- 
vised by Rev. J- G. Wood, M.A. i86 
Woodcuts. 

ROBmSON CRUSOE. With Memoir of 
Defoe, 13 Steel Engravings and 74 Wood- 
cuts after Stothard and Harvey. 

-^ Without the Engravings, v ^d. 

ROME IN THE NINETEENTH CEN- 

tury. An Account in 18x7 of the Ruins ::f 
the Ancient City, and Monuments (^Modern 
Times. By C. A. Eaton. 34 Steel En- 
gravings, a vols. 

8HARPE (B.) The History of Egypt, 

from the Earliest Times till the Conquest 
by the Arabs, A.D. 640. a Maps and up- 
wards of 400 Woodcuts, a vols. 

SOUTHEY'S Ufe of Nelson. With 
Additional Notes, Facsimiles of Nelson's 
Writing, Portraits, Plans, and 50 Engrav- 
ings, alter Birket Foster, &c. 

STARUNGPS (Miss) Noble Deeds of 

Women ; or, Examples of Female Courage, 
Fortitude, and Virtue. With 14 Steel Por- 
traits. 

STUART and REVETT'S AnUqnlUes 

of Athens, and other Monuments of Greece ; 
with Glossary of Terms used in Grecian 
Architecture. 71 Steel Plates and numerous 
Woodcuts. 

SWEET'S British Warblers. ^.—Su 

Bechsttin. 

TALES OF THE OENH ; or, the 

Delightful Lessons of Horam, the Son of 
Asmar. Trans, by Sir C.Morrell. Numer- 
ous Woodcuts. 



TASSO'S Jerusalem DeUyered. In 

English Spenserian Verse, with Life, by 
J. H. Wifien. With 8 Engravings and 24 
Woodcuts. 

WAIiKER'S Manl7 Exercises; con- 
taining Skating, Ridmg, Driving, Hunting, 
Shootmg, Sailmg, Rowmg, Swimming, &c« 
44 Engravings and numerous Woodcuts. 

WALTON'S Complete Anglert or tho 

Contemplative Man's Recreation, by Iiaak 
Walton and Charles Cotton. With Me- 
moirs and Notes by £. Jesse. Also aa 
Account of Fishing Stations, Tackle, &c., 
by H. G. Bohn. Portrait and 303 Wood- 
cuts, and a6 Engravings on Steel. 

Llvesof Donne, Wotton. HookeiTi 

&C., with Notes. A New £diti<Mi, re- 
vised by A. H. Bullen, with a Memoir 
of Izaak Walton by William DowUng. 6 
Portraits, 6 Autograph Signatures, &c. 

WELLINOTON, LlflB of. From the 
Materials of MazweU. x8 Steel En- 
gravings. 

Victories ot.—Su MtuewtU, 

WESTROPP ^. M.) A Handbook Of 

Archaeology, Egvptiaui, Greek, Etruscan, 
RcMnan. By H. M. Westropp. Numerous 
Illustrations. 

WHITE'S Natnral History of Sel- 
bome, with Observations on various Puts 
of Nature, and the Natturalists' Calendar. 
Sir W. Jardine. Edit., with Notes and 
Memoir, by £. Jesse. 40 Portraits and 
coloured Puttes. 



CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 

Translations from the Greek and Latin. 
105 Vols, mt 5j. each, excepting those marked otherwise. (25/. 13J. per set.) 



ACHILLES TATIUS. — See Greek 

Remances, 
ASCHYLUS, The Dramas of. In 

Ens[lish Verse by Anna Swanwick. 4th 
edition. 

The Tragedies of. In Prose, with 

Notes and Introduction, by T. A. Buckley, 
B.A. Portrait. 3J. td. 

AMMIANUS MARCELUNUS. His- 

tory of Rome durin^f the Reigns of Con- 
stantius, Julian, Tovianus,Valentinian, and 
Valens, by C. D. Yon^c, B.A. Double 
volume, ^s. 6d. 



ANTONnrnS oil. AnreUns), Tho 

Thoughts of. Translated, with Netes. 
Biographical Sketch, and Essay on the 
PhllosophYi by Gecnrge Long, M.A. 
3X. 6d. Fine Paper edition on hand-made 
paper. 6s. 

APOLLONIUS RHODIUS. <TheAr- 

gonautica.' Translated by £. P. Coleridge. 

AFULEinS, The Works of. Com- 
prising the Golden Ass, God of Socrates, 
Florida, and Discourse of Magic, &c. 
Frontispiece. 
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ARISTOPHANES' Comedies. Trans., 
with Notes and Extracts from Frere's and 
other Metrical Versions* by W. J. Hiclde. 
Portrait, a vols. 

ARISTOTLE'S Nlcomachean Bthlos. 

Trans., with Notes, Analytical Introduc- 
ti(». and Questions for Students, by Ven. 
Archdn. Browne. 

*• — ^ Polltice and EconomloB. Trans., 
with Notes^ Analyses, and Index, bv £. 
Walford, M.A., and an Essay and life by 
Dr. GilUes. 

— Metaphysics. Trans., with Notes, 
Analysis, and Examination Questions, by 
Rev. John H. M'Mahon, M.A. 

— History of Animals. In Ten Books. 
Trans., with Notes and Index, by R. 
CressweU, M.A. 

— Organon ; or, Ix^cal Treatises, and 
the Introduction of P<Mrphyry. With Notes, 
Analysis, and Introduction, bv Rev. O. 
F. Owen, M.A a vols, yt, 6<L each. 

— - Rhetoric and Poetics. Trans., with 
Hobbes' Analysis. Exam. Questions, and 
Notes, by T. Buckley, B.A. Portrait. 

ATHBIf JEUS. The Delpnosophlsts. 

Trans, by C. D. Yonee, B.A. With an 
Appendix of Poetical Fragments. 3 vds. 

ATLAS of Classical Geography, ss 

larse Coloured Maps. With a complete 
Index. Imp. 8vo. js. 6d. 

BION.— ^tf^ Theocritus, 

CJESAR. Commentaries on the 

Gallic and Civil Wars, with the Supple- 
mentary Books attributed to Hirtius, in- 
cluding the complete Alexandrian, African, 
and Spanish Wars. Portrait. 

CATULLUS, Tlbnllns, and the Vl^ 

of Venus. Trans, with Notes and Bio- 
graphical Introduction. To which are 
added, Metrical Versions ^ by Lamb, 
Grainger, and others. Frontispiece. 

CICERO'S OraUons. Trans, by C. D. 
Yosge, B.A. 4 vols. 

On Oratory and Orators. With 

Letters to Quintus and Brutus. Trans., 
with Notes, by Rev. J. S. Watson, MA. 

On the Nature of the Oods. Divi- 
nation, Fate, Laws, a Republic, Consul- 
ship. Trans, by C. D. Yonge, B.A. 

Academics, De Finibus, and Tuscu- 

Ian Questions. By C. D. Yonge, B.A. 
With Sketch of the Greek Philosophers 
mentioned by Cicero. 



CICERO'S Offices; or. Moral Duties. 
Caco Major, an Essay on Old Age ; Laelius, 
an Essay on Friendship ; Scipio's Dream ; 
Paradoxes ; Letter to Quintus on Mai ' 
crates. Trans., with Notes, by C. R. J 
monds. Portrait 3*. 6d, 

DEMOSTHENES' Orations. Trans., 
with Notes, Areuments, a Chronol<M;ical 
Abstract, and Appendices, by C. Rann 
Kennedy. 5 vols. (One, 3*. 6d ; four, 5*.> 

DICTIONARY of LATIN and GREEK 

giotations ; including Proverbs, Maxims, 
ottoes, Law Terms and Phrases. With 
the Quantities marked, and English Trans* 
lations. With Index Verborum (622 pages). 

DIOGENES LAERTIUS. Lives and 

Opinions of the Ancient Philosophers. 
Trans., with Notes, by C. D. Yonge, B.A. 

EPIGTETUS. The Discourses of. 

With the Encheiridion and Fragments. 
With Notes, Life, and View of his Philo- 
sophy, by George Long, M.A. 

EURIPIDES. A New Literal Trans- 
lation in Prose. By E. P. Coleridge. 
2 vols. 

EURIPIDES. Trans, by T. A. Buckley, 
B.A. Portrait. 2 vols. 

GREEK ANTHOLOGY, in English 
Prose by G. Bmges, M.A With Metrical 
Versions by Bland, Merivale, and others. 

GREEK ROMANCES of Hellodoms, 

Longus, and Achilles Tatius; viz.. The 
Adventures of Theagenes and Charidea ; 
Amours of Daphnis and Chloe ; and Loves 
of Clitopho and Leudppe. Trans., with 
Notes, by Rev R. Smith, M.A 

HELIODORUS.— 5*^^ Greek Romances, 

HERODOTUS. Literally trans, by Rev. 
Henry Cary, M.A. Portrait. 3*. 6d, 

HESIOD, CALLIMACHU8, and 

Theognis. In Prose, with Notes and 
Biographical Notices by Rev. J. Banks, 
M.A. Ti^ether with the Metrical Ver- 
sions of Hesiod, by Elton ; Callimachas, 
by Tytler ; and Theognis, by Frere. 

HOMER'S niad. In En^ish Prose, witb 
Notes by T. A Buckley, B.A. Portrait. 

Odyssey* Hymns, Epigrams, and 

Battle of the Frogs and Mice. In English 
Prose, with Notes and Memoir by T. A. 
Buckley, B.A 

HORACE. In Prose by Smart, with Note» 
selected by T. A. Buckley, B.A Por- 
trait, v* 6<£ 

JULIAN THE EMPEROR. Containing: 
Gregory Mazianzea's Two Invectives and 
Libanus' Monody, with Julian's Theosophi' 
cal Works. By the Rev. C. W. King, M. A» 
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BOHirS LIBRARIES, 



JUSTIN, COBNELIU8 NEP08, and 

Eutropius. Trans., with Notes, by Rey. 
J. S. Watson, MA. 

JUVENAL; PERSIU8, 8ULFICIA| 

and Lucilras. In Prose, with Notes, 
Chronoloeical TabIeS| Arsfuments, by L. 
Evans, M. A. To which is added the Me- 
trical Version of Juvenal and Persius by 
Gifford. Frontispiece. 

LTVT. The History of Rome. Trans. 
byDr.Spillan and others. 4 vols. Portrait. 

^■ONQUS. Daphnis and Z\^Q^,—SeeGruk 
RomMHces, 

LUCAN'S Phanalla. In Prose, with 
Notes by H. T. RUey. 

ItUGIAN'S Dlaloffaes of the Gods, 

<^ the Sea Gods, and of the Dead. Trans, 
by Howard WilUams, M. A 

LUCRETIUS. In Prose, with Notes and 
Biographical Introduction by Rev. J. S. 
Watson, M.A. To which is added the 
Metrical Version by J. M. Good. 

•MARTIAL'S Epigrams, complete. In 
Prose, with Verse Translations selected 
firom English Poets, and other sources. 
Dble. vol. (670 pages), js. 6d, 

'UOBCBTJB.—See Tfuocriitts. 

<PrnyB works, complete. In Prose, 
with Notes and Introduction. 3 vols. 

PAU8ANIAS' Description of Greece. 

Trans., with Notes and Index, by Rev. 
A R. Shilleto, M.A., sometime Scholar of 
Trinity Collie, Cambridge, a vols. 

<PHALARIS. BenUey's Dissertations 

upon the Epistles of Phalaris, Themisto- 
cles, Socrates, Euripides, and the Fables 
of iEsop. With Introduction and Notes 
by Prof. W. Wagner, Ph.D. 

^PINDAR. In Prose, with Introduction 
and Notes by Dawson W. Turner. To- 

Kther with the Metrical Version by Abra- 
m Moore. Portrait. 

^PLATO'S "Works. Trans, by Rev. H. 
Gary, H. Davis, and G. Burges. 6 vols. 

Dialogues. A Summary and Analysis 

of. With Analytical Index f the Greek 
text of modem editicms and to the above 
translations, by A Day, LL.D. 

4PLAUTU8'8 Comedies. In Prose, with 
Notes by H. T. Riley, B. A a vols. 

PLINY'S Natural History. Trans., 
with Notes, by J. Bostock, M.D., F.R.S., 
and H. T. Riley, B.A 6 vols. 

<PLINT. The Letters of Pliny the 

Younger. Melmoth's Translation, revised, 
with Notes and short Life, by Rev. F. C. 
T. Bosanquet, M.A. 



PLUTARCH'S Morals. Theosophical 
Essays. Trans, by Rev. C. W. King, M.A. 

Ethical Essays. Trans, by Rev. 

A. R. ShiUeto, M.A. 

Lives. Seepage 7. 

PROPERTIUS, The Elegies of. With 
Notes, translated by Rev. P. J. , F, 
Gantillon, M.A., with metrical versions 
of Select Elegies by NoU and Elton. 
ys.6d, 

QUIMTILIAN'S Institutes of Oratory. 
Trans., by Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
a vols. 

SALLUST, FLORUS, and VELLEIUS 

Paterculus. Trans., with Notes and Bio- 
graphical Notices, by J. S. Watsim, M.A 

SENECA DE BENEFICIIS. Trans- 
lated by Aubrey Stewart, M.A. 3^. 6d» 

SENECA'S Minor Essays. Translated 
by A. Stewart, M.A 

SOPHOCLES. The Tragedies of. Is 

Prose, with Notes, Arguments, and Intro- 
duction. Portrait. 

STRABO'S Geography. Trans., with 
Notes, by W. Falconer, M.A, and H. C 
Hamilton. Copious Index, giving Ancient 
and Modem Names. 3 vols. 

SUETONIUS' Lives of the Twelve 
Csesars and Lives of the Grammarians. 
The Translation of Thomson, revised, with 
Notes, by T. Forester. 



TACITUS. The Works of. 

with Notes, a vols. 



Trans., 



TERENCE and PBLSDRUS. In Eng- 
lish Prose, with Notes and Arguments, by 
H. T. Riley, B.A To which is added 



^mart's Metrical Version of 
With Frontispiece. 



Phjcdrus. 



THEOCRITUS, BIONy iuwownvo. 

' "^ » « 'fnth. Notes ana 



MOSCHUS, 

and Tyrtaeus. In 

Arguments, by Rev. J. Banks, M.A. To 
which are appended the Mbtricai. Vbk- 
siONS c^ Chapman. Portrait of Theocritus. 

THUCTDIDES. The Peloponnesiaii 
War. Trans., with Notes, by Rev. H. 
Dale. Portrait, a vols. 3^ . 6(L each. 

TTRTJEUS.— .yw TJuocritus. 

VIROIL. The Works of. In Prose, 
with Notes by Davidson. Revised, with 
additional Notes and Biographical Notice, 
by T. A. Buckley, B.A Portrait. 3f. ttL 

XENOPHON'S Works. Trans., with 
Notes, by J. S. Watson, M.A., and Rev. 
H. Dale. Portrait. In 3 vols. 
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COLLEGIATE SERIES. 

II Vols, at 5 J. eacK (2/. 15J. per set,) 



DANTE. The Infomo. Prose Trans., 
widi the TeiEt of the Original on the same 
page, and Explanatory Notes, by John 
A. Carlyle, M.D. Portrait. 

-— The Purgatorlo. Prose Trans., with 
the Original on the same page, and Ex- 
planatory Notes, by W. S. I>ugdale. 

DOBREE'S Adversaria. fNotet on the 
Greek and Latin Classics.) Edited by the 
late Prof. Wagner, a vols. 

DONALDSON (Dr.) The Theatre of 

the Greeks. With Supplementary Treatise 
on the Lsmguage, Metres, and Prosody of 
the Greek Dramatists. Numerous lUos- 
tratbns and 3 Plans. By J. W. Donald- 
son, D.D. 

GOETHE'S Fanst. Parti. German Text, 
with Hayward's Prose Translation and 
Notes. Revised, with Introduction and 
Bibliography, by Dr. C. A. Buchheim. 5*. 

KEIQHTLEY'S (Thomas) Mytholoffy 
of Ancient Greece and Italy. Revised by 
Dr. Leonhard Schmitx. is Plates. 



HERODOTUS, Notes on. Original 

and Selected fix>m the best Commentators. 
By D. W. Turner, M.A. Coloured Map. 

Analysis and Summary oft with 

a Synchronistical Table of Events— Tables 
of Weights, Measures, Monevj and Dis- 
tances — an Outhne of the Hist(Mry and 
Geography— and the Dates conmletedf rvun 
Gai^ord, Baehr, &c By J. T. Wheeler. 

NEW TESTAMENT (The) In Greek. 
Griesbach's Text, with the Readings of 
Mill and Scholz, and Parallel References. 
Also a Critical Introduction and Chnmo- 
li^cal Tables. Two Fac-similes of (vreek 
Manuscripts. 650 pages. 3^ . (t«L 

— or bound up with a Greek and English 
Lexicon to the New Testament (350 pages 
additional, making in all 900/ $« . 

The Lexicon separately, u. 

THUCTDmES. An Analysis an4 

Summary of. With Chronological Table 
of Events, &c., by J. T. Wheeler. 



SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY. 

48 Vols, at 5^. each^ excepting those marked otherwise, (12/. \^s, per set,) 
»A8SIZ and GOULD. Outline of BRIDGE WATER TREATISE! 



AOASSIZ and GOULD. Outline of 

Comj^uative Physiology. Enlarged by 
Dr. Wriffht. With Index and 300 Illus- 
trative Woodcuts. 

BOLLET'S Manual of Technical 

Analyris; a Guide for the Testing and 
Valuation of the various Natural and 
Artificial Substances employed in the Arts 
and Domestic EUx>nomy, founded on the 
work of Dr. Bolley. Edit, by Dr. Paul. 
100 Woodcuts. 

BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. 

Bell (Sir Charles) on the Hand ; 

its Mechanism and Vital Endowments, as 
evincing Design* Preceded by an Account 
oi the Author^ Discoveries in the Nervous 
System by A. Shaw. Numerous Woodcuts. 

»— Klrby on the History. HabltSy 

and Instincts of Animals. With Notes by 
T. Rymer Jones, xoo Woodcuts, a vols. 

^— Buckland's Geologr and Miner- 
alogy. With Additions by Prof. Owen, 
Prof. Phillips, and R. Brown. Memoir of 
Buckland. Portrait, a vols, x^s, VoL I. 
Text. VoL II. 90 large plates with letter- 
press. 



BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. 

Continited. 
Chalmers on the Adaptation of 

External Nature to the Mtnrad and Intel- 
lectual Constitution of Man. With Memoir 
by Rev. Dr. Cumming. Portrait. 

Front's Treatise on Chemlstrji 

Meteorology, and the Ftmction of Diges- 
tion, with reference to Natural Theology. 
Edit, by Dr. J. W. (^riffith. a Maps. 

Roeet's Animal and Vegetable 

Physiou^^r. 463 Woodcuts, a vols. 6r. 



Phvsio] 
eacn. 



— Kldd on the Adaptation of Ex* 

temal Nature to the Physical Condition of 
Man. 3f. 6d. 

CARPENTER'S (Dr. W. B.) ZoolO|rf ■ 

A Systematic View of the Structure, Ha- 
bits, Instincts, and Uses of the principal 
Families of the Animal Kingdom, and of 
the chief Forms of Fossil Remains. Re- 
vised by W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. Numerous 
Woodcuts, a vols. 6s. each. 

-— Mechanical Philosophy. Astro- 
nomy, and Horology. A Popular Expo- 
sition. z8z Woodcuts. 
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CARPENTER'S 'Works.— Cm^m<^. 

— Vegetable Physiology and 870- 

lematic Botany. A complete Introduction 
to the Knowledge of Plants. Revised by 
E. Lankester, M.D., &c. Nqmerons 
Woodcuts. 6f. 

-^ Animal Physiology. Revised Edi- 
tion. 300 Woodcuts, ts, 

CHEVREUL on Golonr. Containing 
the Principles of Harmony and Ccmtrast 
of Colours, and their Application to the 
Arts; includmg Painting, Decoration, 
Tapestries, Ca^ts, Mosaics, Glazing, 
Stauiing, Calico Printing, Letterpress 
Printing, liCap Colouring, Dress, Land- 
scape and Flower Gardening, &c. Trans, 
hy C. MarteL Several Plates. 

With an additional series of 16 Plates 

in Cd^ours, ^s. 6d, 

BNNEMOSER'8 History of Blagle. 

Trans, by W. Howitt. With an Appendix 
of the most remarkable and best authenti- 
cated Stories of Appariticms, Dreams, 
Second Sight, Table-Tuming, and Spirit- 
Rapping, &c 2 vols. 

HOGG'S (Jabes) Elements of Enerl- 

mental and Natural Philosophy. Being 
an Easv Introduction to the Study of 
Mechanics, Pneumatics, Hydrostatics, 
Hydraulics, Acoustics, Optics, Caloric, 
Electridtv, Voltaisn, and Magnetism. 
400 Woodcuts. 

HUMBOLDT'S Cosmos; or. Sketch 

of a Physical Description of the Universe. 
Trans. 1^ E. C. Ott6, B. H. Paul, and 
W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. Portrait. 5 vols. 
3X. 6d. each, ^xc^ting vol. v., 5X. 

— Personal Narrative ofhis Travels 

in America during the 3rears 1799-1804. 
Trans., with Notes, by T. Ross. 3 vols. 

Views of Nature ; or, Contem- 

diations of the SnUime Phenomena <ii 
Creation, with Scientific Illustrati<Mis. 
Trans, by E. C. Ott6. 

HUNT'S (Robert) Poetry of Science ; 

or. Studies of the PhysicsJ Phenomoia ot 
Nature. By Robert Hunt, Professor at 
the School <h Mines. 

JOYCE'S Scientific Dialogues. A 

Familiar Introduction to the Arts and 
Sciences. For Schools and Young People. 
Numerous Woodcuts. 

JUKES-BROWNE'S Student's Hand- 
book of Physical Geology. Bv A. J. 
Jukes-Browne, of the Geological Survey of 
England. With numerous Diagrams and 
Hlustrations, 6s, 



JXTEES-BROWNE'S Works Cont. 

The Student's Handbook of 

Historical Geology. By A. J. Tukes- 
Brown, B.A., F.G.S., of the GeoWcal 
Survey of England and Wales. With 
numerous Diagrams and Illustrations, df . 

- — The Building of the BrltiBh 
Islands. A Study in Geographical Evolu- 
tion. By A J. Jukes-Browne, F.G.S. 
7*. 6d. 

ENIOHT'S fCharlei^ Knowledge Is 
Power. A Popular Manual of P<^tical 
Economy. 

IXLLY, Introduction to Astrology. 

'SffiUti a Grammar of Astrology and Tables 
for calculating Nativities, byZadkieL 

MANTELL'S (Dr.) Geological Bz- 

cursicms through the Isle of Wight and 
along the Dorset Coast. Numerous Wood- 
cuts and Geological Map. 
PetrlflActlons and their Teach- 
ings. Handbook to the Organic Remains 
in the British Museum. Numerous Wood- 
cuts. 6f. 

— Wonders of Geology ; or, a 
Familiar Expositicm of Geological Pheoe- 
mena. A coloured Geologioil Map of 
England, Plates, and aoo Woodcuts, a 
vols. 7X. 6d. each. 

8GHOUWS Earth) Plants, and Mail. 
Pcmolar Pictures of Nature. And Ke- 
beU's Sketches firom the Mineral Kingdoau 
Trans, bv A. Henfirey, F.R.S. Colonred 
Map <ii the Geography of Plants. 

SMITH'S (Pye) Geology and Scrip- 
ture ; or, the Relation between the Scriptures 
and Geological Science. With Memoir. 

STANLEY'S Classlfled Synopsis of 
the Principal Painters of the Dutch and 
Flemish Schools, including an Account of 
some of the early German Masters. By 
George Stanley. 

STAUNTON'S Chess Works. — 5'«r 

^age ai. 

STOCKHARDT'S Experimental 
Chemistnr* A Handbook for the Study 
ci the Science by simple Esqwiments. 
Edit, by C W. Heaton, F.C.S. Na- 
i woodcuts. 



URE'S (Dr. A.) Cotton ManuAictura 
of Great Britain, systematically invest!- 
snted ; with an introductory View of its 
Comparative State in Foreign CcHuitries. 
Revised by P. L. Simmonds. 150 lUus- 
trations. 3 vols. 

— Philosophy of ManufketureSf 
or an Exposition oi the Scientific, M(Mral, 
and Commercial Economy of the Factcny 

' System of Great Britain. Revised 1^ 
P. L. Simmonds. Numerous Figures. 
800 pages, ^t, 6d. 
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ECONOMICS AND FINANCE. 

5 Volumes, {iL 2s. per set,) 

OILBART>8 EOstoiTf Prtnciplet. and Practice of Banking. Revised to x88z by 
A. S. Michie, of the Royal Bank or Scotland. Portrait of Gilbart. a vols. zof. 

RICARDO on the Principles of Political Economy and Taxation. Bdited 
by £. C. K. Conner, M.A., Lecturer, University College, Liverpool, ss, 

SMITH (Adam). The Wealth of Nations. An Inquiry into the Nature and 
Causes of. Edited by £. Belfort Bax. 3 vols. 7;. 



REFERENCE LIBRARY. 



32 Volumes at Various 

BLAIR'S Chronological Tables. 

Comprehending the Chronology and His- 
tory of the World, from the Earliest Times 
to Uie Russian Treaty of Peace, April 1856. 
By J. W. Rosse. 800 pages, zof. 

Index of Dates. Comprehending 

the principal Facts in the Chronology and 
History of the World, from the Earliest to 
the Present, alphabetically arranged ; being 
a complete Index to the forgoing. By 
J. W. Rosse. a vols. 5^. each. 

BOHN'S Dictionary of Qnotations 

from the English Poets. 4th and cheaper 
Edition. 6s. 

BOND'S Handy-book of Rnles and 

Tables for Verifying Dates with the Chris- 
tian Era. 4th Edition. s$. 

BUCHANAN'S Dictionary of Science 

and Technical Terms used in Philosophy, 
Literature, Professions, Commerce, Arts, 
and Trades. Bv W. H. Buchanan, with 
Supplement. £<Uted by Jas. A. Smith. 6«. 

CHRONICLES OF THE TOMBS. A 

Select Collection of Epitaphs, with Essay 
on Epitaphs and Observations on Sepul- 
chral Antiquities. By T. J. Pettigrew* 
F.R.S., F.S.A. ss, 

CLARK'S (Hngh) Introdnctlon to 
Heraldry. Revised by J. R. Planch^, s^* 
950 Illustrations. 

With th* lOustrmticm coloured^ 15*. 

COINS, Mannal ot.^See Hun^hreyM, 

COOPER'S Bioipraphical Dictionary, 

Containing concise notice* of upwards of 
15,000 enunent persons of all ages and 
countries, a vols. 5« . each. 

DATES, b&dex of.— ^S'm Blmir,^ 

DICTIONARY ef Obsolete and Pro- 
vincial English. Ccmtaining Words from 
English Writers previous to the xgth 
Century. By Thomas Wright, M.A., 
F.S.A., &c a vols. sx. each. 



Prices, {^l, y, per set,) 

EPIGRAMMATISTS (The). A Selec- 
tion from the Epigrammatic Literature of 
Ancient, Mediaev^, and Modem Times. 
With Introduction, Notes, Observations, 



lUustraticmJL an Appendix on WotIcs < 
nected with Epigrammatic Literat 
by Rev. H. Dodd, M. A. 6«. 



tic Literature, 



GAMES, Handbook of. Edited by 
Henry G. Bohn. Numerous Diagrams. 
5f. {See also page 21.) 



HENFRET'S Onlde to 



English 
F. Keavy. 



Coins. Revised Edition, by C. 

M.A., F.S.A. With an Historical Intro-' 

daction. 6«. 

HUMPHREYS' Coin Collectors' 
Manual. An Historical Account of the 
Progress ci Coinage from the Earliest 
Time, by H. N. Humphreys. 140 Illns- 
a vols. 5«. eadh. 



LOHTNDES' Bibliographer's Mannal 

of English Literature. Containine an Ac- 
count of Rare and Curious Bocmes pub- 
lished in or relating to Great Britain and 
Ireland. frt>m the Invention of Printing, 
with Biomphical Notices and Prices, 
by W. T. Lowndes. Revised Edition by 
H. G. Bohn. 6 vols, cloth, 5X. each, or in 
4 vols., half morocco, a/. %s, 

MEDICINE. Handbook of Domesti0| 

Popularly Arranged. By Dr. H. Davies. 
700 pages. 5«. 

NOTED NAMES OF FICTION. 

Dictionary of. Including also Familiar 
Pseudonyms, Surnames bestowed on Emi- 
nent Men, &c By W. A Wheeler, M. A 5^. 

POLITICAL CYCLOPJEDIA. A 

Dictionarr of Political, Constitutional, 
Statisticaf, and Forensic Knowledge ; 
forming a W(Mrk of Reference on subjects 
of Civil Administration, Political EcononKy. 
Finance, Commerce, Laws, and Social 
Relations. 4 vob. 3^ . 6d. each. 
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BOHN'S LIBRARIES, 



PROVERBS, Handbook of. Con- 

taining an entire Republication of Raj's 
Collection, with Additions from Foreign 
Languages and Sayings, Sentences, 
Maxims, and Phrases. 5«. 
^— A Polyglot of Foreign. Com- 
prising French, Italian, German, Dutch, 
Spaniib, Portuguese, and Danish. With 
£nglish Translations. 5«. 



8TNONTMS and ANTONYMS; or, 

Kindred Words and their Opposites, Col- 
lected and Contrasted by Yen. C. J. 
Smith, M.A. 5^. 

WRIGHT (Tli.)—^?*^ Dictionary, 



NOVELISTS' LIBRARY. 

13 Volumes at 31. 6d, each, excepting those marked otherwise, (2/. %s, (id, per set,) 



BJORNSON'S Ame and the Fisher 
Lassie. Translated from the Norse with 
an Introduction by W. H. Low, M.A. 

BURNET'S Evelina ; or, a Yoan^ 
Lady's Entrance into the World. By F. 
Bnmey (Mme. D'Arblay). With Intro- 
docticHi and >f otes by A R. Ellis, Author 
<rf'*Sylvestra,'&c. 

_— Cecilia. With Introductior and 
Notes by A. R. Ellis, a vols. 

DE STAEL. Gorinne or Italy. 

By Madame de Stagl. Translated by 
Emily Baldwin and Paulina Driver. 



EBERS' Egyptian Princess. 

by Emma Buchheim. 



Trans. 



FIELDING'S Joseph Andrews and 
his Friend Mr. Abraham Adams. With 
Roscoe's Biography. CrttikshanKi lUus- 
iratums. 

Amelia. Roscoe's Edition, revised. 

CruikshanKs Illustrations, 5X. 

-^ History of Tom Jones, a Found- 
ling. Roscoe's Edition. Cruikska$tVt 
lUustrations. a vols. 

OROSSFS Marco ViscontL Trans. 
byAF. D. 

MANZONL The Betrothed : being 
a Translation of *I Promesa l^posi? 
Numerous Woodcuts, z vol. sx. 

BTOWE (Mrs. H. B.) Unde Tom's 

Cabin ; or, Life among the Lowly. 8 foU- 
page Illustrations. 



ARTISTS' LIBRARY. 

9 Volumes at Various Prices, {2I, Ss. 6d, per set,) 



BELL rSir Charles). The Anatomy 

and Philosophy of Expression, as Con- 
nected with the Fine Arts. 5«. Illustrated. 

DEMMIN. History of Arms and 

Armour from the Earliest Period. By 
Auguste Demmin. Trans, by C. C. 
Blsu:k, M.A, Assistant Keeper, S. K. 
Museum. 1900 Illustrations. 7s, 6d, 
FAIRHOLT'S Costume in England. 
Third Edition. Enlarged and Revised by 
the Hon. H. A. DUlon, F.S.A With 
more than 700 Engravings, a v<^ 5/. 
each. 
Vol. I. History. Vol. II. Glossary. 

FLAXMAN. Lectures on Scnlptnre. 
With Threie Addresses to the R. A by Sir 
R. Westmacott, R.A., and Memoir d[ 
Flaxman. Portrait and 53 Plates. 6t, 



H EATON'S Concise History of 

Painting. New Edition, revised by 
W. Cosmo Monkhouse. 5^. 

LECTURES ON PAINTINO by the 

Royal Academicians, Barry, Opie, Fnseli. 
With Introductory Essay and Notes by 
R. Womum. Portrait of FuselL 5^ . 

LEONARDO DA VINGFS Treatise 

on Painting. Trans, by J. F. Rieaud. R.A. 
With a Life and an Account ofhis Works 
by J. W. Brown. Numerous Plates. $s, 

FLANCHE'S History of British 

Costume, from the Earliest Time to the 
zoth Century. By J. R. Planch^. 400 
Illtistratioas. sx. 
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LIBRARY OF SPORTS AND GAMES. 

14 Volumes at y» 6d. and 55. each, (2U i8j, per set,) 



BOHITS Handbooks of Athletic 

Sports. With numerous Illustrations. In 
8 vols. 3^. dd. each. 

Vol. I.— Cricket, by Hon. and Rev. E. 
Lirttelton; Lawn Tennis, by H. W. W. 
Wilberforce ; Tennis, Rackets, and Fives, 
by Julian Marshall, Major Spens, and J. A. 
Tait ; Golf, by W. T. Linskill ; Hockey^ 
by F. S. Creswcll. 

Vol. II.— Rowing and Sculling, by W. 
B. Woodgate ; Sailing, by E. Y,. Knight ; 
Swimming, by M. and J. R. Cobbctt. 

Vol. III.— Boxing, by R. G. Allanson- 
Winn ; Broad-sword and Single Stick, &c., 
by R. G. Allanson-Winn and C. Phillipps- 
Wolley : Wrestling, by Walter Armstrong ; 
Fencing, by H. A Colmore Dunn. 

Vol. IV.— Rugby Football, by Harry 
Vassall ; Association Football, by C. W. 
Alcock ; Baseball, by Newton Crane ; 
Rounders, Field Ball, Baseball-Rounders, 
Bowls, Quoits, Curling, Skittles, &c., by 
J. M. Walker, M.A., and C. C. Mott. 

Vol. v.— Cycling and Athletics, by H. H. 
Griffin ; Skating, by Douglas Adams. 

Vol. VI. — Practical Horsemanship, in- 
cluding Riding for Ladies. By W. A. 
Kerr, V.C. 

Vol. VII. — Driving, and Stable Manage- 
ment. By W. A Kerr, V.C. \Preparing. 

V0I.VIII.— Gymnastics, by A. F. Jenkin; 
Clubs and Dumb-bells, by G. T. B. Cobbett 
and A. F. Jenkin. [/*• the press. 

BOHirS Handbooks of Games. New 

Edition, entirely rewritten, a volumes. 
3^. M. each. 

Vol. I. Table Games. 
Contents .'—Billiards, with Pool, Pyra- 
mids, and Snooker, by Major-Gen. A W. 
Drayson, F.R.A.S., with a preface by 
W. J. Peall— Bagatelle, by ' Berkeley '- 



Chess, by R. F. Green— Draughts, Back- 
gammon, Dominoes, Solitaire, Reversi,. 
Go Bang, Rouge et noir. Roulette, E.O., 
Hazard, Faro, by ' Berkeley.* 
Vol. II. Card Games. 
Contents :— Whist, by Dr. William Pole, 
F.R.S., Author of 'The Philosophy of 
Whist, &c.'— Solo Whist, and Poker, by 
R. F. Green; Piquet, Ecart^, Euchre, 
B^que, and Cribbage, by ' Berkeley ; * 
Loo, Vingt-et-un, Napoleon, Newmarket^ 
Rouge et Noir, Pope Joan, Speculation,. 
&c. &c., by Baxter-Wray. 

CHESS CONGRESS of 1862. A col- 
lection of the games played. Edited by 
J. LOwenthal. New edition, 5^ . 

MORPHT'S Games of Chess, being 

the Matches and best Games played by the 
American Champion, with explanatory and 
analytical Notes by J. LSwenthal. With 
thrart Memoir and Portrait of Morphy. 55. 

STAUNTON'S Chess-Flayer's Hand- 
book. A Popular and Scientific Intro- 
duction to the Game, ttrith numerous Dia- 
grams. 5^. 

— Chess Praxis. A Supplement to the 
Chess-player's Handbook. Containing the 
most important modem Improvements in 
the Openings ; Code of Chess Laws ; and 
a Selection of Morphy's Games. Annotated. 
636 pages. Diagrams. 5^ . 

— Chess-Player's Companion. 
Comprising a Treatise on Odds, Collection 
cS. Match Games, including the French 
Match with M. St. Amant, and a Selection 
of Original Problems. Diagrams and Co* 
loured Frontispiece. 5; . 

— Chess Tournament of 1851. 
A Collection of Games played at this cde- 
brated assemblage. Widi Introductioo 
and Notes. Numerous Diagrams. 5^. 
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BOHN'S CHEAP SERIES. 

Price IS. tack. 

A Series of Complete Stories or Essays j mostly reprinted from Vols, in 

Bohn^s Libraries y and neatly bound in stiff paper cover ^ with 

cut edgeSy suitable for Railway Reading. 



ASCHAM (Roffer). Scholemaster. 

By Professor Mayor. 

CARPENTER (Dr. W. B.), Physi- 

ology of Temperance and Total Abstinence. 

EMERSON. England and English 

Characteristics. Lectures on the Race, 
Ability, Manners, Truth, Character, 
Wealth, Religion. &c. &c. 

Nature : An Essay. To which are 

added Orations, Lectures, and Addresses. 

RepresentatiTe Men : Seven Lec- 
tures on Plato, Swedenborg, Mon- 
taigne, Shakespeare, Napoleon, and 
Goethe. 

Twenty Essays on Various Sub- 
jects. 
The Conduct of Life. 

FRANKLIN (Benjamin). Autobio- 
graphy. Edited by J. Sparks. 

HA^W^THORNE (Nathaniel). Twice- 
told Tales. Two Vols. 

Snow Image, and Other Tales. 

Scarlet Letter. 

House with the Seven Gables. 

Transformation ; or the Marble 

Fawn. Two Parts. 

HAZUTT CW*.). Table-talk: Essays 
on Men and Manners. Three Parts. 

Plain Speaker : Opinions on Books, 

Men, and Things. Three Parts. 

Lectures on the English Comic 

Writers. 

-; — Lectures on the English Poets. 

Lectures on the Characters of 

Shakespeare's Plays. 

Lectures on the Literature of 

the Age Elizabeth, chiefly Dramatic. 



mviNa (Washington). Lives of 

Successors of Mohammed. 

Life of Goldsmith. 

Sketch-book. 

Tales of a Traveller 

Tour on the Prairies 

— ^ Conquests of Granada and 

Spain. Two Parts. 

Life and Voyages of Columbus. 

Two Parts. 

Companions of Columbus : Their 

Voyages and Discoveries. 

— ^ Adventures of Captain Bonne- 
ville in the Rocky Mountains and the 
West. 

Knickerbocker's History of Ne¥r 

York, from the beginning of the World to 
the End of the Dutch Dynasty. 

Tales of the Alhambra. 

Conquest of Florida under Her- 
nando de Soto. 

Abbotsford & Newstead Abbey. 

Salmagundi ; or, The Whim- Whams 

and Opinions of Launcelot Lancstaff, 
Esq. 

Bracebridge Hall; or, The Hu- 
mourists. 

Astoria ; or. Anecdotes of an Enter- 

prise beyond the Rocky Mountains. 
Wolfert's Roost, and other Tales. 

LAMB (Charles). Essays of Elia. 

With a Portrait. 

Last Essays of Elia. 

Eliana. With Memoir. 

MARRY AT (Captain). Pirate and 

the Three Cutters. With a Memoir of 
the Author. 
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Bohn's Select Library of Standard Works. 

Price IS. in paper covers, and is, 6d. in cloth. 

1. Bacon's Essays. With Introduction and Notes. 

2. Lessing'S Laokoon. Beasley's Translation, revised, with Intro- 

duction, Notes, &c., by Edward Bell, M.A. With Frontispiece. 

3. Dante's Inferno. Translated, with Notes, by Rev. H. F. Gary. 

4. Goethe's Faust. Part I. Translated, with Introduction, by 

Anna Swanwick. 

5. Goethe's Boyhood. Being Part I. of the Autobiography 

Translated by J. Oxenford. 

6. Schiller's Mary Stuart and The Maid of Orleans. Trans- 

lated by J. Mellish and Anna Swanwick. 

7. The Queen's English. By the late Dean Alford. 

8. Life and Labours of the late Thomas Brassey. By Sir 

A. Helps, K.C.B. 

9. Plato's Dialogues: The Apology— Crito—Phaedo— Protagoras. 

With Introductions. 

10. MOLiiRE's Plays: The Miser— Tartuffe— The Shopkeeper turned 

Gentleman. Translated by C. H. Walt, M.A. With brief Memoir. 

11. Goethe's Reineke Fox, in English Hexameters. By A. Rogers. 

12. Oliver Goldsmith's Plays. 

13. Lessing's Plays : Nathan the Wise — Minna von Bamhehn. 

14. Plautus's Comedies: Trinummus — Menaechmi — Aulularia — 

Captivi* 

15. Waterloo Days. By C. A. Eaton. With Preface and Notes by 

Edward Bell. 

16. Demosthenes— On the Crown. Translated by C. Rann 

Kennedy. 

17. The Vicar of Wakefield. 

18. Oliver Cromwell. By Dr. Reinhold Pauli. 

19. The Perfect Life. By Dr. Channing. Edited by his nephew, 

Rer. W. H. Channing. 

20. Ladies in Parliament, Horace at Athens, and other pieces, 

by Sir George Otto Trevelyaa, Bart. 

21. Defoe's The Plague in London. 

22. iRviNG's Life of Mahomet. 

23. Horace's Odes, by various hands. [Out of Print. 

24. Burke's Essay on *The Sublime and Beautiful.' With 

Short Memoir. 

25. Hauff's Caravan. 

26. Sheridan's Plays. 

27. Dante's Purgatorio. Translated by Cary. 

28. Harvey's Treatise on the Circulation of the Blood 

29. Cicero's Friendship and Old Age. 

30. Dante's Paradiso. Translated by Cary. 

31. Chronicle of Henry VIII. Translated by Major M. A. S. 

Hume. 
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The only authorized and complete 'Webster.' 
WEBSTER'S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY. 



An entirely New Edition^ thoroughly Revised^ considerably Enlarged^ 
and reset in New Type, 

Medium ^to, 2 iiZ pages ^ 3500 illustrations. 

Prices: Cloth, £1 iis. 6d.; half-calf, £2 2s.; half-russia, £2 5s.; 
calf, £2 8s. Also in 2 vols, cloth, £1 14s. 

In addition to the Dictionary of Words, with their pronunciation, ety- 
mology, alternative spellings, and various meanings, illustrated by quotations 
and numerous woodcuts, there are several valuable appendices, comprising a 
Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World ; Vocabularies of Scripture, Greek, Latin, 
and English Proper Names ; a Dictionary of the noted Names of Fiction ; a 
Brief History of the English Language ; a Dictionary of Foreign Quotations, 
Words, Phrases, Proverbs, &c. ; a Biographical Dictionary with 10,000 
Names, &c. 

This last revision, comprising and superseding the issues of 1847, 1864, 
and 1880, is by far the most complete that the Work has undergone during 
the sixty-two years that it has been before the public. Every page has been 
treated as if the book were now published for the first time. 



SOME PRESS OPINIONS ON THE NEW EDITION. 

* We believe that, all things considered, this will be found to be the best 
existing English dictionary in one volume. We do not know of any work 
similar in size and price .which can approach it in completeness of vocabulary, 
variety of information, and gjeneral usefulness.' — Guardian, 

* The most comprehensive and the most useful of its kind.' — National 
Observer, 

*A magnificent edition of Webster's immortal Dictionary.' — DaHy 
Telegraph, 

* A thoroughly practical and useful dictionary.* — Standard, 

* A special feature of the present book is the lavish use of engravings, 
which at once illustrate the verbal explanations of technical and scientific 
terms, and permit them to remain readably brief. It may be enough to refer 
to the article on ** Cross." By the use of the little numbered diagrams we are 
spared what would have become a treatise, and not a very clear one. . . . 
We recommend the new Webster to every man of business, every father of a 
family, every teacher, and almost every student — to everybody, in fact, who is 
likely to be posed at an unfamiliar or half-understood word or phrase.' — 
St, Jameses Gazette, 

Prospectuses, with Specimen Pages, on application, 
London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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